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PREFACE 


A pathetic interest attaches to ^is volume. It 
was to have been the ' firstfruits of its author’s well- 
earned leisure. Its completion was arrested by his 
untimely death. 

” Heniy Jenkyns was bom at Durham on Septem- 
ber 2, 1838, and was the eldest sbn of the Rev. 
Henry Jenkyns, D.D. His father had been a 
Fellow o 5 Oriel in the time of Arnold, Copleston, 
and Newman, and afterwards became Canon* of 
Durham and -Professor of Divinity and Ecclesias- 
tical Literature in the Durham University. His 
mother >was the eldest daughter o^ the Right Hon. 
Henry Hobhouse of Hadspcn House, Somerset, 
who was permanent Under Secretary of State for 
the Homo Department from 1817 to 1827. He 
was a nephew, on his father’s side, of Richard 
Jenkyns, the well-known Master of Balliol, and, on 
his mother’s side, of the present Lord Hobhouse. 
Lord Thring, whose mother was an elder sister of 
Canon Jenkyns, was his first cousin, though be- 
longing to an older generation. 

Henry Jenkyns was educated at Eton wd Balliol. 
He rowed in the Balliol boat when it was head of 
the^river in 1859, and was one of the three Balliol 
men who monopolize the first class in Literal 
Hunumiores in the Easter Term of 'June, i860, the 
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• other two being Chalonei:|Chute and Lionel Tolle* 
mache. 'After taking his degree he went up to 
Londoi} to study for the bar, and began by reading 
with a conveyancer at* Lincoln’s Ii^. After spend- 
ing six montlis or so in the chambers of Mr. d^ohn 
Welch, the special pleader, at the Temple, he re-' 
turned to Lincoln’s Inn and road •with Mr. John 
Wickens (afterwards Vice-Chiaicollor), w^ose pupil 
he remained until he was called to the bar at 
Lincoln’s Inn in 1863. He had some practice as 
a conveyancer, and occasionally went on circuit, 
but he very soon left the highway of the legal 
profession for that special branch of legal work 
which was to be the occupation of hie lifetime. 
Ho- was entiusted by the Statute Law Committee 
with the duty of preparing a Chronological Table and 
Index- to the Statutes of the Kcalm, a task which 
involved enormous labour and the most» minute 
research into the contents of the statute-book. 
The first edition of the work appeared in January, 
1870. When the office of Parliamentaiy Coimsel 
to the Treasury was created in February, , 1869, 
with Mr. Thring as its head, Jenkyns was offered 
and accepted the post of Assistant Parliamentaiy 
Counsel. He held that ofiice until Lord Thring’s 
retirement in July, 1886, when he succeeded his 
former chief. He retired in February, 1899, after 
thirty years’ service under the Government. In 1877 
he mar-ried Madalone Sabine Pasley, youngest daugh- 
ter of Admiral Sir T. Sabine Pasley, Bart., K.C.B. 
He was made <a C.B. in 1882 under Mr*. Gladstone’s 
government, and a K.C.B. in 1892 under the 
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government of Lord Se^bury. He died, after a< 
brief and unexpected illness, on Decembeif io, 1899, 
within a year from his retirement. 

Sir Henry Jynkyns was ‘little known to the 
world at large. The record of his work is in- 
scribed on the arid, anonymous, and imgrateful 
pages of the statute-book, and in the sixty and 
more folip volumes \)f confidential papers — drafts, 
notes, minutes, memoranda, and the like — which 
testify to his* conscientious and unflagging in- 
dlistry. 

The period which his official life covered was 
one of great legislative activity in the British Par- 
liament, and among the many important legislative 
measures which he drafted, or helped to draft, may 
be mentionect Mr. Forster’s Edtication Act and 
Ballot Act, the Army Act of 1881, Mr. Gladstone’s 
Irish Church Act, Irish Xiand Acfwand Homo Buie 
Bills, the Acts which transformed the system of 
Local ’Government in England and Ireland, and 
Sir William Harcourt’s Finance Act. To make the 
list complete would bo to write the histoiy of Eng- 
lish legislation for thirty yeais. It must not be 
supposed, nor will it be supposed by any one who 
is acquainted with the nature of English legislative 
machinery, that work of this kind was of a mecha- 
nical character, or. even that it involved nothing 
more than putting into shape the suggestions of 
others. The sixty or seventy volumes to which 
I have mferred, if their confidential contents could 
be disclosed, would tell a very different stoiy. But, 
f* .>m their nature, they cannot be tfsed as materials 
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for a biography, nor will aid^ biography be attempted 
here. Ail that is attempt^ is to give the impres- 
sion produced by a very remarkable man on some 
of those who knew ham best. 

It was at the beginning of the year i870«that 
I was first brought into close relations with Jenkyns. 
Mr. Henry Thring, as he then was, wanted a yoxmg 
barrister to give him assistandu at his ofi^e, and at 
the suggestion of Jenkyns, whom I knew slightly, 
I undertook the work experimentally. The experi- 
ment, in that particular form, only lasted six 
months, but during the remainder' of the twelve 
years which elapsed before I went to India I con- 
tinued to do a great deal of drafting work for the 
Parliamentary Coimsel’s Office, and naturally had 
much to do with the Assistant parliamentary 
Counsel., After my return from India in 1886 
t<? t^e up the post wMch he had vacated, I was 
intimately associated with Irirn in all his official 
work. 

In personal appeai'ance Sir Henry Jenkyns was 
a noticeably handsome man, above the ordinary 
stature, with a powerful frame, strong but clearly 
chiselled features, and lai'ge, dark, expressive, brown 
eyes. His manner's were reserved and sometimes 
brusque. He had a small circle of intimate friends 
by whom he was regarded with deep affection. 
To Ministers and ex-Ministers of the Crown, and 
in the precincts of Parliament, he was a familiar 
figurre. Among the heads of the Civil Service 

t 

there was no . one who was more frequently con- 
sulted, whose opinion carried greater weight, whose 
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character commanded mo^ sincere and affectionate 
respect. But to the world at large he ^as little 
known. For this there wore .many reason^ He 
was constitution^yily shy. ‘ He lived the quietest 
of lives. Even his most intimate friends could 
not persuade him to dine out. He abhorred 
functions. He Avas the hardest and most indefati- 
gable of wprkers, and* found that ho could not re* 
concile the claims of public duty with the charms 
of society. Social engagements wore incompatible 
wfth his method of work, which Was to take lus 
papers in the evening to his house in the country, 
and think out, steadily and quietly, the conclusions' 
which he ^dictated next morning in the form of 
memoranda, minutes, or Bills. And lastly, in spite 
of his robust physique, he had always, from his 
college days, felt the importance of bein^ careful 
about his health. His favourite foam of recreation 
was a holiday in the Alps. 

^For Kis reluctance to attend public dinners and 
similar gatherings there wiis another reason beside 
that referred to above. Ho always maintjiined that 
a civil servant, especially if engaged on confidential 
work, should keep in the background^ and that the 
less he spoke in public and wrote for the press the 
better. It was probably for this reason that during 
his time of office he made no literary use of the vast 
mass of materials which ho had collected in the 
course of Ijis official labours. It may bo that he 
-was over sMct in his self-imposed reticence. But 
if he erred it was on the side of virtuei The rules 
which he laid down for his own guidance in these 
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matters were the outcoiAe of the stem, lofty, un- 
swerving, austere conscientiousness which was the 
keynote of his character. No one had a higher 
standard of public duiy^. No one lived so con- 
scientiously up to his standard. Private interests, 
amusements, convenience were, with him, always 
subordinate and subservient to public duty. If he 
had a complicated legislative task on hand it ab- 
sorbed the whole of his time and energies, irrespec- 
tively of office hours and vacations. And the level 
of work which he expected from others never 
equalled his own. 

Probably the first thing that would strike any 
one who was brought into contact with'- Sir Henry 
Jenkyns in his official capacity would be the extent, 
accuracy, and minuteness of his acquaintance with 
Jeg^latiire and administrative machinery. He knew 
the macliine by heart. So far as this knowledge 
was derived from book-learning it was to be ex- 
plained by his habits of work. Wlien ho was called 
upon to prepare a Bill on any important subject he 
would begin by endeavouring to make himself a 
complete master of the subject in all its bearings. 
For this purpose he would spare himself no pains 
in ransacking the contents of statutes, law reports, 
text-books, blue-books, volumes of Hansard, and the 
like. The I'esults would be embodied in an ex- 
haustive memorandum, which would describe the 
existing state of the law, the mode in. which, and 
the sources from which, it had grown up, the autho' 
rities by which it was administered, the difficulties 
which had occurred in its administration, the 
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attempts which had been * made, in Parliament and 
elsewhere, to amend it, and the fate which these 
attempts had encountered, and would end by sug- 
gesting practical opnclusions for adoption, and indi- 
cating the arguments for and against each alterna- 
tive course. The Bill based on these materials 
would 'be accompanied by full notes, showing the 
mode in which, and *the reasons for which, each 
clause would alter the -law, and the m'guments 
which might bo used and would have to bo met. 
The folio, volumes to which reference has been 
made abound in memoranda and notes of tliis kind. 
The nutt^ber of legislative problems with which 
Parliamen'^ has to deal, though great, is not iniinite, 
and the same problems are apt to recur in varying 
forms. Under* these circumstances his years of 
patient, thorough, and methodical study m/ldo ^linj 
a walking encyclopaedia of legislative information, 
and equipped him for grappling, at a moment’s 
notice, * with almost any subject on which 
legislation might be required, and for offering 
searching criticisms and useful suggestions on 
almost any legislative topic. And his knowledge 
was not derived from books alone. During his 
long term of office he had mixed with the staff, 
and become familiar with the actual working, of 
all the great Oovcrnment 'departments ; he had 
enjoyed exceptional opportunities of studying from 
the inside the ways of Ministers and of Parliament ; 
-he knew what legislative experiments had been tried 
and suggested, why some of them had failed and 
others had never come to the birth ; and he could 
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often divine in what quaere, and on what groiinds, 
criticisrii and opposition might be expected. It 
may be added that he was, in a small way, a land- 
owner in two counties, and, as ^uch, took a keen 
interest, and a practical part, in working out the 
problems of rural administration. His practice 
experience of these matters served him like Gibbon’s 
experience in the militia. 

His knowledge of detail was only equalled by his 
grasp of principle. As a constitutional lawyer he 
ranked very high, for not only had he an exceptional 
acquaintance with the actmil working of the British 
constitution, but he had cai-efully studied its his- 
torical development, and made himself familiar 
with the constitutions of foreign countries and of 
other parts of 'the British Empircu And though 
his ^practice at the bar had not been extensive, yet, 
within the domain of private and criminal law, he 
was a very sound lawyer, and had, what practising 
lawyers do not always possess, a fiim grasp and 
clear appreciation of legal principles. This was due 
to the habit of looking at legal questions not^ merely 
from the legal, but from tlie legislative, point of 
view, and of considering not merely what existing 
legal rules are, as established by judicial decisions, 
but how they might be and ought to be modified 
and developed. And liis mind, which was by 
nature of a judicial cast, had been careftdly trained 
in the habit of weigliing and balancing rival con- 
siderations, and arriving at an impartial and prao^ 
ideal conclusion. 

Tliese were* the qualities which made his advice 
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and criticism so useful to*Ministera. A new post, 
like that of Parliamentary Counsel to the Tfreasury, 
is apt to be very much what the holder chooses to 
make it. Jenkyns’ view of his functions was that 
he wdfe not merely a draftsman, but counsel to the 
Government in its legislative capacity, and that it 
was his duty, as such, to bring foiward and press 
any considerations within his knowledge and experi- 
ence which might assist a Minister in arriving at 
a sound conclusion, always remembering that it was 
for him merely to present arguments, and that the 
responsibility for decision must rest with the 
Minister himself. To perform this task with effi- 
ciency and discretion is not easy. Tlio adviser has 
often to play the part of Devil’s advocate, and to 
insist on difficulties which the sanguine legislator 
would prefer to ignore. It is easier to pibphesy, 
smooth things, and sometimes mtire profitable. 
Micaiah the son of Imlah was not popular in high 
quarters. The extent and variety of .Jenkyns’ con- 
stitutional knowledge and Parliamentary experience 
made him a formidable critic of legislative proposals, 
and the frankness and outspokenness with which he 
expressed and supported his views, coupled with 
a certain brusqueness of manner, sometimes gave 
offence. But those whom his criticism irritated for 
the moment were usually ready to acknowledge its 
permanent value later on. And it was not a merely 
negative and destructive criticism. He was always 
eminently suggestive and resourceful. He pos- 
s^sed, what is perhaps the most valuable of all 
qualities for legislative purposes, a constructive 
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imagination. He saw a(iministrative machineiy in 
the concrete. He knew not only the law which 
would have to be applied, but the kind of men who 
would have to work it, and the human weaknesses, 
prejudices, and interests which it would bring into 
play. Hence he could sketch out with great rapidity 
the heads of a scheme which, though requiring 
modification in details, woiSld probably bo found 
workable in its main outlines. His feeling for 
artistic form and literary finish was not strong, 
and his style was sometimes open to the charge of 
being rugged and crabbed. But the machine which 
he turned out, unless thrown out of gear during its 
passage through Parliament, usually stood the test 
of practice. The main object had been clearly con- 
ceived, the details had been thought out, the parts 
pol\ered, the joints were well morticed. 

It need hardly be said that his zeal aitd energy 
were bestowed irrespectively of political parties. 
He laboured as indefatigably on Mr. Ritchie’s Local 
Government Bill for England and Mr. Gerald Bal- 
four’s Local Government Bill for Ireland, as on 
Mr. Gladstone’s Homo Rule Bills and Sir William 
Harcourt’s Finance Bill. And there are occupants 
of the opposition Front Bench who can testi^ that 
his criticisms of weak points in legislative proposals 
were at least as unsparing during their period of 
ojQ&ce as in the time of their successors. 

What he was to his ofiicial superiors, that he was 
to those who worked with him and under him.- 

e 

They also can bear witness that, if he was the most 
searching, he* was also the most helpful and con-- 
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siderate, of critics ; that w£ile he was always anxious 
to get to the bottom of things, he was never content 
with merely finding fault and pointing out omissions, 
but was unfailingly ready to bring to their assistance 
his sound, sane, and upright judgement, and his 
unrivalled store of knowledge and experience. To 
co-operate with him in his work was a moral and 
intellectual, discipline bf a very high order. 

He has left his mark deeply and pennanontly 
on the Victorian Statute Book. As a draftsman 
he had to recognize and bow to the Parliamentary 
exigencies which controlled his craft, but no one 
ever struggled more conscientiously, more persis- 
tently, or more effectually, to remove or minimize 
the defects of form incidental to Parliamentaiy 
legislation. Ho, .was substantially the author of the 
Index which is an indispensable guide to the l?by-, 
rinth of cur statutes. He was the life and soul of 
the Statute Law Committee, and lived to see the 
completion of the work of expurgation and I’ovision 
which is represented by the Revised Edition of the 
Statutes and he was indefatigable in urging the 
importance, and giving practical aid to, the work 
of Statute Law Consolidation. 

Of his private life this is not the place to speak. 
His friends will remember him as a man of stain- 
lei^ honour, justm et tenax, the most loyal, fearlesjs, 
and single-minded of public servants, the most con- 
scientious but genuinely kind of friends. 

I append to this imperfect sketch of an old 
friend’s character and career some Appreciations 
written after his death. 
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Lord Thring has contributed the following note 
on his early official career: — 

In 1869, Mr. Lowe, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
created the 6ffice of Parliamentary Ceunsel, and appointed 
me to the post. Looking about for assistance^ I could think 
of no one who would be of any possible use except Mr. Jenkyns. 
Accordingly I informed Mr. Lowe that I should require an 
assistant counsel, and that I s^^ould name Mr. Jenkyns, 
adding that he was my first cousin, and that possibly his 
nomination might be considered a job. To which Mr. Lowe 
replied with characteristic quickness, ' I do not care whether 
he is your first cousin or not; I am sure you would not 
appoint an inefficient man.^ 

Thereupon Mr. Jenkyns was appointed, and worked as my 
assistant till I resigned my office on being made a peer in 
1886. ri 

During the whole of those sixteen years I was in daily nay 
hourly intercourse with Jenkyns. In his work he was most 
accuratq and industrious, neyer sparing liis toil. His mind 
^wasP of the best legal type : he understood law profoundly, 
forming a just opinion on any legislative diffi( 5 ulty which 
might arise, but above all having the rare qualification of 
a ready invention in devising means for surmounting each 
difficulty instead of merely pointing out its existence — an 
easy task within the capacity of many lawyers who lack 
altogether the knowledge and ability necessary to suggest 
a remedy. 

Whilst I was head of the office, Jenkyns had not often an 
opportunity of undertaking independently important measures, 
but I recollect several notable exceptions. In 1870 Mr. 
Forster, who was engaged in the preparation of the Elementaiy 
Education Act, 1870, entrusted the Bill to Jenkyns; and Mcovd- 
ingly the whole of that most important measure, the foundation 
of our system of elementary education, was entirely drawn by 
Him. The strain put on him was tremendous, and for a short 
time his health broke down and he had to moderate his work 
at the office. 

Sir Henry James, now Lord James of Hereford, also selected 
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him to draw bis g^reat measure ^or the Prevention of Corrupt 
Practices at Parliamentary Elections (the Corrupt and Illegal 
Practices Prevention Act, 1883), and formed the ^ighest 
opinion of his ability. 

Sir William* Harc^urt also 'requisitioned^ him for the 
preparation of a Bill, in which he was much interested, 
for the government of London. 

Jenkyns had a very just objection to civil servants en- 
deavouring to procure credit for themselves by writing articles 
on general subjects in magazines, or otherwise exhausting 
their energies in tasks not incident to their professional duties. 
On the other hand, he shrank from no labour which, though 
not obligatory on. the office, Avas conducive to the public good. 

In July, 1879, CMonel Stanley, the Secretary of State for 
War, requested the Parliamentary Counsel Office to prepare 
rules of j)rocedure under section 69 of the Army Discipline 
and Regulati/fn Act, 1879, and to superintend the preparation 
of a Manual Avhich should contain an edition of the Act and 
of the rules with jiotes, and form a text* book of Military 
Law. 

To this book Jenkyns contributed four distirurt chapters or 
essays ; i. 'f)n the History of the Military Forces of the Crown,^ 
requiring, great research. 2. ‘ On Enlistment/ 3. 'On the 
Condition *of the Military Forces of the Crown/ 4. 'On the 
Relations of Soldiers to Civil Life.’ Besides this, he aided 
the editor in the composition of several other chapters, and 
rendered ^invaluable assistance in generally looking through 
the work and revising its contents. 

In the work of Legislative Reform he was indefatigable. 

The Statute Law Revision Committee would have liad great 
difficulty in carrying out their labours had not Jenkyns con- 
stantly assisted them by his advice, and managed tlie details 
of their business. 

He was also a member of the Committee appointed by 
Lord Halsbury in 1885 to superintend an edition of the 
Reports of State Trials, beginning with the year 1820 — the 
date of the conclusion of How’^elFs well-known ^ition of State 
Trials — and brought down nearly to the present time. 

Here again he was the life and r ml of the Committee, and 
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undertook for the Committee^ that kind of practical business 
which is too often, in spite of its ^eat importance, delegated 
to the secretary. 

I mention these matters, as they display his character 
before he became head of the office, and show his complete 
indifPerence to self-glorification or any other motive save that 
of doing his duty to the public. 

As a subordinate he was most loyal to his chief : for 
although of a resolute temper anctfirm in his own opinion, he 
would when overruled endeavour to carry out life chief's view 
in the best way he could, without doing as so many men of 
inferior mind do, sulking and endeavouring to persist in their 
own way to the detriment of the head of the office, on whom, 
the responsibility rests. • 

As a friend he was steadfast and faithful, and at thb close 
of my long and laborious life I am proud (as an eminent 
statesman justly said I ought to be proud) of having introduced 
into the iiublic. service a man who devoted his whole life to 
the {performance of his duty, and when he became the head of 
the offi/’ie displayed the most conspicuous ability in the 
\iaSagement of the Government Parliamentary business. 

I have only spoken of J enkyns as he was when Ay assistant, 
and when he had comparatively little opportunity of becoming 
known to ministers or to the public. It is for others to tell 
of the great influence he had on public affairs when he suc- 
ceeded to my post and became the adviser of the Government 
in respect of the measures passed from the year i8ft6 till the 
rear 1899, when he resigned his office. 

THRING. 

Septeniber 3 , 1900 . 


The following ai-o extracts from private letters : — 
From Mi\ John Morley ^ 

I am heartily glad to learn that even a fragmentary 
memorial of Jenkyiis is to be given to the public. 

It can fumjsh only a most inadequate idea of that Remark- 
able character, 'tut it will be better than nothing, and perhaps 

» To C. P. Ilbert. 
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We can say no more, and not always as much, of ambitious 
memorials in bronze and marble. As you know, it was my 
fortune to be in close contact with him in several laborious 
and difficult pieces of public business, and more especially in 
the preparation and working of the Irish Goverixment Bill 
of 18^3. That project took us in greater or less degree over 
the .whole field, and there was no single point or part of it, 
constitutional, financial, or administrative, where Jcnkyns 
failed to show himself consummate master of his tmd<\ 
His knowledge of administrative practice was never at fault j 
his store of case and precedent was of the richest ; in meeting 
the endless uuopiai that rise in every large and comprcl^ensive 
bill he abounded in skill, in ingenuity, in resource. The 
only man in my experience at all comparable to him in the 
difficult art of rapidly devising the right words for the bare 
rudiment and intention of a clause or an amendment was 
Hersehell, amd Jenkyns was at least as clever in turning 
a sharp comer. Again, while his vast experience had given 
him an acute insjght into the i)oints tliat might be raised 
against you, in the House or elsewhere, nobody that ever 
lived can have had less in common with that most tiresonae 
variety of tihe- human species wliich delightf in always starting 
difficulties and parading objections. On the contrary he 
started with the assumption once for all that the thing must 
be done, and it was for him to help in getting it efficiently 
done. His thoroughgoing veracity and faithfulness, alike as 
man an^ workman, prevented him from ever giving lazy or 
compliant assents. I have seen him more than once stand 
against all Mr. Gladstone's driving power (which was no 
joke), and I have heard stories of his blunt speech in other 
cases.* Nobody that I have ever known was more absolutely 
free from the faintest tinge of egotism or touchy self-con- 
sciousness. I remember, in the case of some Irish land bill, 
saying to him that I thought I would bring over a certain 
Irish lawyer with much knowledge of such things to help us. 
Jenkyns himself was a very old and skilful hand in that 
entangled branch of legislative industry, but he cordiallj'^ 
agreed that a native expert might find out weak places, and 
he welcomed him accordingly. He seemed never to think of 
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himself at all^ any more thafk we can sup})Ose a swift and 
powerful locomotive to think of itself. To make the journey 
as safely as the state of the road, the cabinet gradients, the 
force afid direction of the parliamentary wind, would allow — 
this was all that concerned him. He struck me as thinking 
X>raise and blame, appreciation of his work by others or dis- 
appointment at it, really no concern of his. The work itself, 
knowledge extended, duty done — that was what he cared 
about. His power of work was jmmense, and his industry 
unflagging. And work was no passive or receptive make- 
believe ; he was using an active, vigorous, and searching mind 
all the time. I know that there are some who question the 
superiority of new maxims of draftsmanshix^ over the old, 
but this is a quarrel into wdiich I do not •enter. I only wish 
in all humility and sincerity to tell you some of the impres- 
sions made upon me by the high qualities and rare attainments 
of this zealous and altogether admirable public servant. 

From Mr. Artlmr Balfour^. 

. . . l^^have always admired the ability and zeal which he 
birou§‘ht to the discharge of public duties of a most difficult 
and delicate nature. A most acute critic' of other men^s 
ideas, rich in suggestions of his own, with unrivalled experience 
and great legal knowledge, .he was possessed of the gifts 
which go to make a public servant of rare excellence. I dee^dy 
regretted his abandonment of x>ublic life. . . . 

From Sir Francis Moivatt ^ 

. . . We have lost in your husband the most distinguished 
civil servant of his time, and I declare to you that looking 
back on forty-two years of a Treasury life, I know of no 
man to whom the State owes a deeper debt of gratitude 
than Sir Henry Jenkyns. . . . 

From Sir E. Hamilton \ 

I was his colleague in the public service for nearly thirty 
years : and I hatvc often said, that if I were to classify in 

^ To Lady Jenkyns. 
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oraer ot merit tne many public serv^ants with whom during* that 
period I have come in close contact, I should unhesitatingly 
place him at the top of the class. His grip of the difficult 
and varied subjects with which he had to deal was imique^: 
and one always felt satfe in his hands. . . . There could not be 
a more* pleasant or more considerate or more forbearing man 
to do business with. . . . 

Frmn Lord Welhy ^ 

... For j^eafts he has been my beau ideal and type of the Civil 
Service. Few civil servants could hope to rival his abilities. 

. . . He knew exactly how to combine independence, and fear- 
less expression of his opinion, with the duo subordination 
which a civil servanlT owes to his political chief. His ability 
was daily impressed upon us, no less than his unfailing good 
temper, openness of mind, and ripeness of judgement. 

I used to •wonder how a man who lived so little in the 
world had become so eomx>lete a man of the world. 

From J\Ir» James ^Bryce ^ 

. . . the longer I knew him, the more I admired not 
his great abilities, perhaps unequalled in *the whole Civil 
Service, but his high sense of duty, his perfect truthfulness 
and upriglftness, his unfailing public sj^irit, his strong attax li- 
ment to all good causes and sound principles. It was an* 
unceasing pleasure to meet him and discuss any subject with 
him; one^always came away. knowing more, and lift-ving got 
a better insight into the essence of a question. He used to 
seem to me the most powerful argiier I knew ; and he never 
argued but. for truth. 

It remdins to say a very few words about tlio 
circumstances under which the following pages were 
written. 

. Jenkyns had alwajfs intended to employ his 
leisure after his retirement in giving shape and form 
to some of the papers which he had written in the 


^ To Lady Jenkyns*. 
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course of his official work. He began with some 
notes on colonial questions, worked hard at them 
for several months, and hoped and believed that 
they would bo ready for the p>ess by the end of ' 
1899. The nine chapters of which the book was 
to consist were, in fact, complete at that time. But 
they naturally required careful examination before 
they could be safely entrusted to the printers, and 
1 undertook their revision^ with the help of 
Mr. Graliam-Harrison, who had assisted Jenkyns 
in ^ their preparation. Wliilst this work was in 
progress the Act Avhich established the Australian 
Commonwealth became law. It seemed impossible 
to ignore an event of such cardinal importance in 
the colonial world, but any adequate reference to 
it involved drastic alterations in the chapter on Self- 
•govorning Colonies. The perspective had been 
changed ; the ’propoi-tions allotted to diS&rent parts 
of the subject required shifting ; details about the 
constitution of the Colonies which had now become 
States of the new Commonwealth could be more 
appropriately I'elegated to an appendix. This beii^ 
so, it was considered desirable to rewi-ite the chapter, 
and this task was entrusted to Mi'. J. A. Simon. 
For Chapter IV in its present form he, is ex- 
clusively responsible, although it is partly based on 
the materials supplied by Sir Henry Jenkyns. In 
the other chapters I have made only such verbal 
and formal alterations as would have been made 
by the author, if he had had an opportupity of 
revising his proof sheets. Such few additions as 
I have made are indicated by square brackets. 
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The title of the book h^ not been settled, and 
it was necessary to find something which would 
include not only Colonies and Dependencies, but 
Protectorates and ^e exercise of British Jurisdiction 
in foreign countries. I hope that the title eventu- 
ally selected sufficiently indicates the scope of the 

C. P. ILBERT. 

3 Whitehall Gardens, 

Fehruarpy 1902 . 
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BEITISH EUIfB AND JURISDICTION 
BEYOND THE SEAS 


CHAPTER I 

CLASSES OF TERRITORIES UNDER BRITISH 
JURISDICTION 

The countries or communities outside the United Kingdom, 
within which Britisli jurisdiction is exercised, may be classed 
under three heads : 

(i) British possessions; 

{%) British protectorates; 

(3) Countries or communities outside those possessions and 
protectorates. 

What is itow termed a sphere o£ influence is a portion of 
a non-Christian or uncivilized country, which is the subject 
of diplomatfc arrangements between Ejiroj^ean states, but has 
not yet developed into a protectorate. It comes, therefore, 
under the third head. 

Countries or communities under the first two heads are 
both in a sense dependencies of the United Kingdom, though 
some of the self-governing colonies will hardly come within 
the mcai^ing of dependency as used by Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis 

It is preferable, therefore, to use the popular, and to some 
extent technical, expressions, ^British possession^ and 'pro- 
tectorate,^ rather than an expression like dependency, to 
which authors have hitherto attached different special 
meanings. 

* Lewis, Got\ Dep, (ed. by Lucas), p. 4, and note A. 
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2 BRITISri RUi.E AND JURISDICTION 

'British possession’ is recognized by a recent Act^ as 
being the technical legal term for every part of the King^s 
dominions outside of the United Kingdom, which forms 
a separate community, and has a local legislature of its own, 
but the Act goes on to explain tl&t where several com- 
munities, each of which has a local legislature of its own, 
are under a common central legislature, the expression ' British 
possession ^ is to be treated as including all those communities 
as if they were one community. 

Thus a British possession may consist of a country which, 
if it were not part of the British dominions, would be by 
itself an empire with dependencies, such as British India, or 
of a federation of states, such as the Derm inion of Canada, the 
Commonwealth of Australia and the Leeward Islands. 

' Colony ^ is now a term used, both technically in Acts of 
Parliament^ and popularly, to include every Bfitish possession 
except the Channel Islands, the Isle of Man, and British India. 
It thus includes not merely communities formally declared to 
be, colonies, but those which used to be termed plantations, 
islands, territories, settlements, dominions, forts,r or factories, 
and in fact, with the above exceptions, includes every 
community outside the United Kingdom wliicli^ is part of 
the British dominions, whether acquired by settlement or by 
conquest or cession. 

. As above pointed out, a country like Canada, wllich, if not 
under the British Crown, would be a federation of states, 
forms one single colony, just as docs the little community of 
the Falkland Islands ^ And the self-governing colonies, the 
distinction of which from Crown colonies is pointed out below^, 
approach the position of independent states. 

As a general rule, the British dominions cannot be added to 
or diminished without the consent of the Crown. Whether 

* Interpretation Act, 1889 (5^ & 53 Viet. c. 63}, s. 18. 

® See ibi, s. 3. 

® As to tiio meaning and derivation of colony, see Lewis, Gov. Dep., 
pp. 1 14, 168 E, 171^ ; Adam Smith, Bk. iii. ch. vii. part i. 

* Sco pp. 7 scq., and ch. v. pp. 98, 99. 
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the Crown can, except for the purpose of concluding a war, Cit. L 
surrender British territory without the consent of Parliament, 
is a moot constitutional question^. The answer would 
depend largely upon the circumstances of the surrender, 
but in Jbhis, as in most other constitutional questions, the 
modern tendency is to consider that the Crown could not do 
so important an act without the consent of Parliament 

In India, territory is not unfrequcntly annexed or sur- 
rendered by the Governor-General But the case of India, 
with its dependent states, is cxeeptional, and can hardly be 
cited as a precedent for the surrender of territory in other 
cases. 

In the case of other British possessions, the boundaries are 
determined or altered by Order in Council or Letters Patent 
under the Great Seal of the United Kmgdorn, and arc 
sometimes fix<^ by or under the direct authority of an 
imperial Act. 

Where an imperial® Act has expressly defined the boundaries 
of a colony or has bestowed a constitution on a colony within 
certain boundaries, territory cannot be anncxAl to that colony 
so as to be completely fused with it, as e.g. by being included 
in a province or electoral division of it, without statutory 
authority ; because — 

(«) Any such annexation would be altering an Act of 
Parliament; and 

(4) Colonial legislation cannot operate beyond the colony, 
and therefore cannot extend to the new territory until it 
is some means made part of the colony. 

But the King, unless restrained by an imperial Act, can 
give to any such colony as above mentioned, and the colony 
can accept, the administration and government of any 
territory; and the most solemn mode of such acceptance is 


* See Forsyth, Cases and Opiniotis on Constitutional Law, p. /Oa. 

* Seethe debates on the cession of Ilcligolan^^in 1890 (Hunsiird, cccxlvii), 
a Ad the Anglo-German Agreement Act, 1890 '^53 & 54 ViTit. c. 20). 

® See Ilbcrt, Government oj Imlia, p. axo. 

B 2 
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colonial legislation. In such a ease the territory is not in- 
corporated with, and does not become part of, the colony, but 
is only administered by the same Government. 

The same la w appears to apply where tlie boundaries have 
been fixed by Order in Counefl or Letters Patent issued in 
pursuance of statutory authority ^ ; and where the boundaries 
of a colony are altered by diminution. Where a colony, 
whether self-governing or not,^ has received a constitution 
by Letters Patent or Order in Council without any imperial 
Act, it is competent for His Majesty to grant, and for the 
colony to accept, variations of the constitution, and, amongst 
others, an enlargement or diminution of its territory. Of 
such acceptance a colonial Act is the mdst solemn expression. 

An annexation, even if irregular in the outset, may possibly, 
if followed by a de facia incorporation for a long period of 
time, acquire, like other constitutional changes, validity 
through usage. 

In other cases irregular annexations hftve been validated by 
a icsort to Parliament In 1895 a general Act was passed ^ 
enabling the Cr^Jwn, by Order in Council or Letters Patent, to 
alter the boundaries of any colony, but this power was limited 
in the case of self-governing colonics by requiring'the consent 
of the colony. 

The colonies differ according as tluy have been acquired 
by settlement or by conquest or cession, and the courts of 
law have sometimes been called upon to decide whether 
a colony was a settlctl or a conquereil colony. The distinction 
appears to depend upon whether at the time of the acquisition 
of any territory there existed on that territory a civilized 

* o.g. 5 & 6 Viet. c. 76 ; or Order in Council iiiidor 50 & 51 Viet. c. 54, 

s. 9. 

* See for example as to tho boundaries of Now South Wales and Victoria, 
13 & 14 Viet. c. 59 ; 18 & 19 Viet. c. 54,- 24 & 25 Viet. c. 44 : of Canada, 30 
& 31 Viet. c. 3, 9. 6 ; 34 & 35 Viet. c. 98. 

* 58 & 59 Viet. c. 34. [Tills Act does not apply to the colonies which 
are states of tho Commonwealth of Australia, but the Commonwealth as 
a whole is a solf-%ovoriiiiig colony within the meaning of the Act (63 & 64 
Viet." c. 12, s. 8).] 
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society with civil institutions or laws, whether in fact there Ci» I. 
existed anything* which could be called a lex loci 

As regards a settled colony, the principle is well estabhshed Sottlod 
that an Englishman carries with him English law and • * 

liberties into any unocdlipied country where he settles, so far 
as they are applicable to the situation having regard to all the 
circumstances. 

Consequently, apart from statute law, no legislature can be 
established in ^a settled colony by the Crown, except one 
which comprises a representative body having powers of 
taxation. Nor can the Crown legislate for it by Order in 
Coimcil or otherwise 2. 

It was found necessary to alter this rule by statute, in eases 
where the settlements arc so small, or have so large a sub- 
ject population, that the ordinary representative institutions 
are unsuitable, •and to give power to the Sovereign in Council 
to legislate for the settlement, and to delegate the power of 
legislation to three o^ more persons within tlte settlement. 

This power was first given by an Act of 1843^ wjth 
reference to ,the settlements on the coast of •Africa, and the 
Falkland Islands, and was extended by an Act of 1860^ to 
other British possessions. Owing to some doubts as to the 
application of these Acts in certain cases they were repealed 
and superseded by an Act of 1887®. The provisions of 
the Act if J887 extend to every British possession not 
acquired by cession or conquest, and not for the time being 
within the jurisdiction of the legislature (constituted other- 
wise than by virtue of the Act of 1887, or of either of the 
two Acts which it repeals) of any British possession. 

The Act allows the legislative jwwer h) be delegated either 
by an instrument under the Great Seal or by instructions under 

* c. g. Jamaica and St. H«?Icna, IX, v. Vaxujhnn, 4 Burr. 2494 ; and 
Campbell v. Jlallj 20 SU Tr. 239, 290, 301, 326, 330. .St*c- 2 Pcerc Williams 
(1722), p. 75 ; Freeman v. Fairlie (1828;, i Moo. Ind. App. 305 ; and Tarring, 

Lavo rdatmg to Ote Colonies^ p, 30. 

^ OfumpheU v. HaU, 20 St. Tr. 239, 292. * 

* 6 & 7 Viet. c. 13. * 23 & 24 Viet. c. 121. 

* The British Settlements Act, 1887 (50 & 51 Viet. c. 54). 
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Cm I. the Royal Sign Manual, and also allows civil or ’ criminal 
jurisdiction, original or appellate, respecting matters within 
the settlement, to be vested in the court of some other British 
possession. 

As in the case of a settled colony tMb Englishman takes his 
law with him, the fundamental law, or as English lawyers 
would say, the common law, of every such colony is the English 
law as existing at the date of the settlement, or as modified by 
subsequent legislation of the imperial Parliament, expressly or 
by necessary implication extending to that colony. The date 
at which the English law so applying is to be ascertained has 
been in many cases fixed by local legislation. In other cases, 
legal decisions have been given that English Acts or legal 
rules are inapplicable under the circumstances of the colony^. 
Law in In the case of a"conquered or ceded colony, the Crown has 
or*coded^^ absolute power of legislation by Order in Cc^uncil, but that 
colony. power may bo surrendered either by establishing or authorizing 
a governor to establish a representative# legislative assembly 
or otherwise, or, if expressly reserved, may be exercised 
* concurrently. , , 

In a conquered or ceded colony, the law existing before the 
conquest or cession is usually j^reJ^inned to continue until 
altered^, and therefore forms the common law. But it is 
necessarily affected by the introduction of the law of the 
conqueror as regards administration, appellate jurisdiction, 
matters connected with the exercise of the sovereignty, or 
matters of universal i)olicy, c.g. navigation or slave trade. 
Moreover, any laws contrary to the fundamental principles of 
English law, e, g. torture, banishment, or slavery, are q^so 
facto abrogated 

* Sec Acts and cases cited in Tarring, op. cit, pp. 6-ii. 

* Canipbcll v. Hall, so St. Tr. 239, 333, 330. ‘ The king's power is subject 

to that of Parliament, and ^must be jn accordance -with fundamental 
priiicii>les’ (ibid.). 

® See Fahriyas v. Mosfyyi, 20 St. Tr. 83, 181. See also Pai\ P. as to 
Hong Kong, C. srSs of 1883 ; PicfmCs Case, 30 St. Tr. 325 ; Hill v. BiggCf 
4 St. Tr., N. S. 72^ and cases in Forsyth, Cases and Opinions on Constitutional 
Law, ch. 3. 
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After the legislature is estabfislied^ the Crown is in the Ci\ 1. 
same position in respect of the colony as it is in the United 
Kingdom ; and indeed, before that establishment, the Crown 
must follow English law, and therefore cannot create a court 
with jurisdiction unknown to English law 

There is much variety in the instruments of constitution of Instni- 
the colonies. Such instrument may be an imperial statute, (?onstitu- 
an Order in Council, Letters Patent, a eolonial Act or ordin- 
ance, a governor's commission, or a combination of all these \ 

There are many methods in which a colony or possession Modes of 
may be retained in political connexion with the ii^iother 
country. 

At one end of the scale is absolute gov^ernmciit, where 
the chief executive oflicer is appointed by the mother 
country, with or without councillors so appointed, and in which 
the inhabitant are kept in subjection either by force, by 
interest, or by the habit of submission. In such a case, the 
mother country regu Vitos all the domestic la\V and institutions. 

At the other end is absolute freedom, where the mother 
country regulates foreign affairs, but all dom^^stic institutions, 
civil, moral, and religious, arc regulated by the inhabitants of 
the colony itself. 

Before the secession of the United States of America, a 
system of representative government was commonly ado]>ted. 

The colonies were considered rather as helps to the trade of 
England than in any other light. The govenimcnts were 
distinguished indeed as being royal, proprietary, or (diartered, 
but in all three there w'as a House of Assembly elected by the 
people, and a council locally appointed helped the (lovernor in 
executive and judicial duties. The laws required the assent 
of the Governor and ratification of the Crown in Council ; 
but in practice the colonies were left, as regards domestic 
matters, to govern and tax themselves. Representative 

* See re Bishop of Natal, 3 Moo. P.C., N. S. 115 

* See ParL P. 1889, No. 70 (vol. Iv. p. 71), and rJtgo, No. 194 (vol. xlix. 
p. i) ; and StaL R, A 0. Rev, viii, App. p. 380, and App. ip Stat, R, A 0, 1894 
and 1897, and ch. iv infra. 
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CA "k government was not usualfy granted in express terms^ but 

“ — was assumed by the colonists as a matter of right. England 

merejy regulated external commerce and external affairs. The 
distinction between the three classes of government depended 
upon whether the Governor was aj?J)ointcd by the Crown 
or by a proprietor (whether an individual or a company), or 
was left to be elected by the representative assembly, the 
government in such last case being a pure democracy^. 

A departure from this system largely contributed to the 
revolt of the thii-teen American colonies, and after their com- 
plete separation a change of opinion began. Nova Scotia 
indeed had previously obtained a constitution, but the ‘other 
colonics had not. New Brunswick obtained one in 1785, 
Upper and Lower Canada in 1791 ; but the constitutions so 
granted reserved greater power to the Holne Government than 
did the old constitutions. In Australasia, colonies ^ liave been 
founded with prospective constitutions, i.e. constitutions to be 
established hcreaiter. 


Self- None of these constitutions made the colony self-governing 

by giving responsible or ^ cabinet ^ government ; that is to say, 
they did not leave the administmtion of the local government 
to executive ministers, who are responsible to and dependent 
on the confidence of the colonial legislature, but left it to 
ministers responsible to and dependent on the will of the 
* Governor only. 

Until 1846, no colony was a self-governing colony with 
responsible government, though at that time the majority of 
the colonies had legislatures, with an elective assembly having 
taxing powers; but in all, the executive administration was 
carried on by the Governor, with the aid of a council, the 
members of which were nominated by and responsible to him 
alone 


The change from that kind of government to responsible 


* Mori\*.ilc, Lectures 071 Colonisation ernd Colonies, vol. i. p. 88. 

* e. g. Soiith Australia and Now Zoaluiid. 

•' Merivalo, C. C. (1861 cd.) p. 636. 
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government requires no legislative authority, as it depends Cii.T. 
merely upon instructions given to the Governor as respects the 
choice of the executive ministers h Those instructions ^,wore 
given, and responsible government was introduced into Canada 
in 1846, and into the other North American colonies between 
that date and 1855, Newfoundland being the last. 

But though responsible or cabinet government was then 
introduced, the colony had not the same amount of inde- 
pendent power which it possesses now. Sir George Corncwall 
Lewis, in 1841-*, wrote that ^if the Governnient of the 
dominant country substantially governs another country, the 
representative of the latter country does not govern ^ ; and that 
^a self-governing dependency, supposing the dependency not 
to be virtually independent,, is a contradiction in terrns.^ 

If Sir George Corncwall Lewis could now study the self- 
governing colohies, he would not have made this statement, 
or at any rate would not have made it in such a broad form. 

Not only has each of the Australasian colonies obtained 
responsible government, and become a self-governing colo^^y, 
but so also have Cape Colony and Natal, in each of which there 
is a large coloured native population of an uncivilized character, 
without votes. 

The result is that the position of a self -governing colony 
approximates more to that of the early American colonies ; 
but its relation to the mother country is less of a protective * 
and more of a federative character. With colonics which are 
not self-governing, the j)osition is in no resjicet that of an 
independent protected state, but varies from tliat of absolute 
government by the mother country to relations approximating 
to the federative character of the self-governing colonies. 

Hardly any two colonics stand in the same relation to the 
mother country. At one end are the self-governing colonies, 
nearly independent ; at the other arc the Crown colonies, in 
the narrowest sense, entirely governed by a governor appointed 
by the mother country. 

* See below, ch. iv. p. 56. * Gov. Dep.j p. 296. 
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RELATIONS BETWEEN IICME GOVERNMENT AND 
COLONIAL GOVERNMENTS * 

The links which unite every British possession to the 
mother country, and indeed to the rest of the British 
dominions, are two — the legislative link of the imperial 
Parliament, consisting of the Crown, il^ords, and Commons, 
and the executive and judicial link of the Crown. 

The legislative supremacy of Parliament over the whole 
of the British dominions is complete and undoubted in law 
though for constitutional or practical' reasons. Parliament 
abstains from exercising that supreme legislative power. 

Thus, as respects taxation. Parliament expressly abandoned 
the right to tax ‘Ilis Majesty^s colonies, provinces, and 
plantations in North America and the West Indies,’ except 
for the regulation of commerce, the net produce in that case 
to be applied for the use of the colony And now it is 
a recognized constitutional rule that Parliament will not 
impose a tax on any British possession, and that the direct 
control of the finances of a possession rests with the Govern- 
ment of the possession ^ This doctrine is quite consistent 
with the very effective indirect taxing power and financial 
control which, as will be mentioned below, is exercised in 

^ This wjis chill U'ligftd in former days, sec Lewis, Gov, Dep., pp. 92, 156, 
348, and Sir S. Rom illy quoted in Lewis, p. 240, but was declared by 
6 Geo. III. c. 12, and is now unquestioned. Campbell y. Hall, 20 St. Tr. 
^ 39 t 323* Rid as to the Channel Islands, see below, ch. iii. p. 37. 

^ 18 Geo. Ill,' c, 12; cf. Dicey, Law of ihe Constitution, p. 63. 

* See, Iiowoveii below, ch. iii. pp. 39 seq., as to ihe Isle of Man and 
British India, and ch. v. p. 95, as to Malta, 
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practice by the Home Government over British India and Ch.i:i. 
the Crown colonies. 

If Parliament were to Violate the constitutional rule, and 
impose a tax upon a colony, that tax would be valid in law, 
and colonial and imperial courts would feel compelled to give 
effect to it. And occasionally in some exceptional cases, such 
as colonial lighthouses, a charge very similar to a tax is in 
fact imposed by the authority of the imperial Parliament^, 
and can thus extend to and bo collected in British possessions. 

Besides abstaining from taxation, the imperial Parliament, 
for reasons partly practical ^ and partly constitutional, never 
legislates for the internal government of a possession, except 
where imperial policy is affected or imperial subjects are d('alt 
with, so that the legislative control over internal affairs rests 
with the legislature o^ the possession. 

Moreover, tht^rc is a constitutional understanding that any 
imperial legislation which affects a self-governing colony, 
shall, except Avhere imperial subjects are concerned, be only 
enacted after communication with the colonial GovernihenJ\ 

The local Government of a possession will in some instances 
apply for imperial legislation, as for instance where the con- 
stitution is iTgulated by imperial Act, and requires modiPicatiou 
or explanation, or where some doubt has arisen as to the 
validity of colonial legislation, or where there is need for a law 
extending Jo more than one colony 


' i8 & 19 Viet. c. 91, ss. 2-6, rc-enaetecl in 57 & 58 Viet, e, 60, s. 670 ; 
and as to Basses light in Ceylon, 35 & 36 Viet, c. 55. 

* See Levis, Gov. Dep., pp. 82, 198, 240, 348. 

® Thus, for instance, when the Colonial Courts of Admiralty Act, 1890 
(53 & 54 Viet. c. 27), was enacted, the coloiiit^s of New Soutli Wales anil 
Victoria were excepted because they Jiad not assented. 

* e. g., the British North America Act of 1867, and amendments of it 
in 1871, 1875, 1886, and 1895 ; the confirmation of Canadian Acts in 1875 
(38 & 39 Viet. cc. 38 & 53) ; the confirmation of Australasian Acts in 1894 
(56 & 57 Viet. c. 72) ; the provision as to boundaries of colonies in 1895 
(58 & 59 VJet. c. 34) ; [the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act 
(63 & 64 Viet. c. 12)]. Tlio Ministry of Victoria once sugge?stcd a resort to 
Parliament to override the opposition of the Legislttivc Council to 
reform, ParL P. 1878, C. 22x7, pp. 20, 64. 
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Ch. II. The imperial Parliament must also be resorted to where 

legislation is required to take effect beyond the territory of 

the possession^ as e. g. in matters connected with extradition, 
bankruptcy, bigamy, offences committed at sea, or wholly or 
in part outside the territory of the possession, or criminals 
sent from one colony to another to undergo’ their sentence. 
Por, except where express power is conferred by the imperial 
Parliament \ a law of the local legislature of a possession 
operates only within the territorial limits of that possession 
In the statement of constitutional rules it must be 
recollected that any emergencies may cause them to be 
broken. Improper action by the colonists or a particular 
party of them might compel Parliament to legislate in disregard 
of the ordinary maxims of i)oHcy. 

(fc) Crown. The Crown has the supreme executive power in every British 
possession. The Governor is appointed by the King; and 
all administrative .and judicial acts arc done in the name of 
the King or of the Governor as his representative. Thus the 
Kjng^'is a more prominent link than Parliament between the 
United Kingdom and the British possession. 

But the Crown as the executive power in a possession must 
be distinguished from the Crown as chief executive power in 
the United Kingdom or the whole empire. 

Whctlier administrative acts in a possession arc done in 
the name of the Governor or of the King, they arc done 
upon the advice of different ministers from those on whose 
advice the King acts in the United Kingdom. The acts 

* Soc as to Britiwli India, 32 & 33 Viet. i*. 98, and other enactments 
referrod to in IU«at, Goirt. of Indittj ]>p. 201-209 J other British 

possessions, tlie Federal Council of Australasia Act, 1885 (48 & 49 Viet, 
c. 60) [now repealed hy th*^ Commonwealth of Australia Constitution 
Act] ; the Extradition Act, 1870 (33 & 34 Viet. c. 52, s. 18) ; the Fugitive 
Offenders Act, 1881 (44 & 45 Viet. c. 69) ; the Colonial Prisoners Removal 
Act, 1884 (47 & 48 Viet. c. 31). Extradition from the Straits Settlements 
is regulated hy Orders in Council {Stat, R. it O. litv. vol. vi. p. 436) made 
under 29 & 30 Viet. c. 115. j 

® It is doufTtful how far, since the passing of the Territorial Waters 
Jurisdiction Act, 1878 (41 & 42 Viet. c. 73), a law passed by a colonial 
Icgislaturo operates within the territorial waters of the colony. 
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done by tbe Governor or his ministers, i.e. by the local CH.fr. 
Government of the possession^ must be distinguished from 
those done by the imperial or Home Government, that i?^ by 
the King acting on the advice of the ministers of the United 
Kingdom or by those ministers. 

The Crown has also in many possessions a legislative power. 

The Home Government, apai-t from what may be done by Homo 
the imperial Parliament, acts in different ways, either by order 
of the King in. Council, by Letters Patent under the Great 
Seal, by a document passed under the Iloyal Sign Manual, or 
by orders or directions of a Secretary of State. 

Acts of a legislative character arc usually done by the 
King in Council, that is, by an order made by the King 
sitting in Council. Such a council is attended, not by all 
the members of the Privy Council, but only by those who arc 
summoned. Tlie present practice is to summon very few, 
usually from among the cabinet ministers of the day. 

The Lord President of the Council has under him a depart- 
ment, manned by permanent civil servants, which asci?i-ta^ns 
that the draft of every order submitted (j# the King in 
Council has been previously approved by one of the cabinet 
ministers as head of a public department, or by the law 
officers of the Crown; so that practically the passing of an 
Order in Council is the last formal act ratifying what has 
been previously settled by the cabinet ministers of the day^ 

Legislative acts are also done by Lei ters Patent under the 
Great Seal; indeed the establishment of the legislatures of 

various colonics has been effected in this method. Sucli fjetters 

« 

Patent are only passed upon a warrant signed by the King, 
and countersigned by one of the cabinet ministers of the day, 
who thus becomes responsible for the projiriety of tlic Letters 
Patent. Similarly an order under the Royal Sign Manual is 
also countersigned by one of these ministers. 

The responsibility for all such acts in whatever form they 
are done rests constitutionally with those ministers of the 
Crovm who for the time being form what is commonly called 
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the ^ cabinet/ conduct the government o£ the United Kingdom, 
are responsible to Parliament, and practically depend for 
holding office upon the support of the majority of the House 
of Commons. But the special responsibility for each par- 
ticular act depends upon the minister who gives his counter- 
signature or authorizes the submission to the King of an 
ord(jr as above mentioned. 

This special responsibility for the government of British 
possessions belongs to the ancient office of Secretary of State. 
The duties of this office are distributed between five principal 
Secretaries of State, who arc always privy councilloi*s and 
members of the cabinet. One of them (commonly called the 
Home Secretary) is specially responsible for the Channel 
Islands and the Isle of Man ; another (commonly called the 
Secretary for India)' is specially responsible for India; a third 
(commonly called the Colonial Secretary) is responsible for 
all other British possessions; while a fourth is responsible 
for foreign affairs, and a fifth for military matters. Each 
seqreti[ry is aided by a department of permanent civil 
servants, and ‘can do many acts by his own authowiy 
without obtaining the signature of the King. It is his 
duty to countersign documents which are signed by the 
King, and relate to the British possessions under liis charge, 
and, if an Order in Council is made, he is charged with the 
execution of the Order 

111 a British possession the Governor is appointed by the 
Home Government, and represents it. With the aid of 
ministers appointed by himself he conducts the administra- 
tion of the possession and forms the local Government ; and 
administrative acts done in the possession, even though in- 
fluenced or ordered by the Home Government, are actually 
done by the local and npt by the Home Government. 

The Crown in a British possession forms jiart of a different 
legislature from that of the United Kingdom. In ^some 

' As K) till* Pri'.y Council and Secretaries tf State, see Anson, La\c and 
Custom of the CunsUtiition^ part ii. cli. 4. 
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possessions no doubt laws are enacted by the Governor and Ch. H. 

the legislative counciP; but in others, including almost all 

the self-governing colonics^, and some, but not all, of, the 
Canadian Provinces, they are enacted by the King, by and 
with the advice and autJiority of the two Houses of the local 
legislature 

The assent of the Crown to a Bill for any law is given by 
the Governor on behalf of the Crown, and if the Bill imrports 
to be enacted Ijy the King is given in his name. A law, 
though thus assented to by the Goveraor, can be disallowed 
by the King in Council within two years after a copy of it 
reaches the Home Government, and if so disallowed is void. 

Also the Governor may be, and in some cases is, recjiiircd by 
his instructions from the Home Government to reserve the 
Bill for the King^s pleasure. When a Ull is so. reserved it 
has no force unttl assented to by the King himself, i.c, by (in 
effect though not in form) the Home Government. 

The old practice of* a law having no effect* until confirmed 
by the Crown has ceased except in Gibraltar. * ^ 

In assenting to laws the Governor, according to the cha- 
racter of the possession, or the nature of the legislation, acts 
either on his* own responsibility or in obedience to instructions 
from the Home Government, or on the advice of the ministers 
of the possession. 

In the case of the reserved Bills and of the disallowance 
or the refraining from disallowance of Bills assented to by 

^ Especially in colonies not liaviiig any rcpros<*ntativ<! asseiuhly. In 
India they , are enacted by tlio Governor-tioneral in Conm il. Fm* the 
form of West Indian taxing Acts in tlie i8th century, see Camphdl v. Jlallj 
20 St. Tr. 239, 249, 529. 

* See p. 77 infra. 

® As to the constitution of tlio legishativo and executive .niithorities, 
see Pari, P. 1889, No, 70, and 1890, No. 194. 

♦ ‘Bill* is the usual term for a proposed tfew before it receives the 
Royal Assent. Wlion it is assented to, and therefore pn.ssc?d,pt becomes 
in the United Kingdom and most, if not all, colonics witli representative 
legislatures an ‘Act*; in other colonies it becomes an ‘Crdinance*; in 
tlioso the Bill may be called a. draft Ordinance, sec Coloi|ial Oilico Rules 
and Regulations, 54. 
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IJ. tUe Governor, the Gi^wn ^ts on the aUvice or the home 
^ ministers, who are responsible to the imperial Parliament. 

Tijie constitutional understanding in the case of . self- 
governing colonies is, tjiat disallowance shall only be reported 
to for the purpose of protecting finperial interests, or of 
carrying into effect a policy of general observance throughout 
the empire. The inconveniences attending its use are so great 
that it cannot often be used. 

But it is not unusual to point out to the. Government of 
a possession objections to proposed legislation, and to suggest 
either an alteration of the proposed law, or the suspension of 
its operation until opportunity has been given for the Home 
Government to reconsider the matter ^ 

The legislature of every colony* is subordinate to the 
imperial Parliament, and, in colonics Avhere the Crown can 
legislate, to the Crown. And, as above mentioned, the legis- 
lation of tlio colonial legislature has of itself no effect beyond 
the territory of the colony. Even the King in Council, 
vvlicn* legislating in that capacity for a colony, is a local and 
subordinate lc«nslature, and the legislation has no greater 
territorial effect tlian if it were enacted by the ordinary legis- 
lature of the colony. In both eases the legislation may be 
challenged in a court of law as nllm vires. 

But the powers of a colonial legislature are plenary and 
not delegated powers ; such a legislature is not a delegate or 
agent of the imperial Parliament. Therefore the principle of 
delegatus delegare non potest does not apply, and although the 
limits of legislation are prescribed, yet within these limits the 
right of legislation is absolute, and the colonial legislature 
is supreme, and has the same authority as the imperial Par- 
liament to confer powers on other bodies and persons, as for 
instance to give a municipal body power to make by-laws 

* Seo bolow, ch. vi, pp. 117 st'q. For list of Acts disallowed or not 

assontod to, soo AiW. F., 1894, No. 196. * 

* Tliis was decided by tlio Judicial Committee: sec cases quoted 
in Apjieudix 111 , and especially, Vowdl v. ApKillo Candle Co., L. R. 10 
A. 0 . 282. 
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At oommon la;(v the Sovereign Ii^s 'the soje power ot Cn.w. 

raising -and regulating forces by sea and land’. This was 

. Naval aiid; 

declared after the Restoration by tlie preamble to the # Act military 

13 Car. I.I. Stat. I. c. vi, and by subsequent Acts. forfiesr. 

The power as regards ^aval forces is now exercised through 
the Lords Commissioners o£ the Admiralty, who are commis- 
sioners to exercise the ancient office of Lord High Admiral . 

The Royal Navy is raised and governed by them, partly in 
accordance wlth^Acts of Parliament, and partly in accordance 
with regulations made by the Sovereign. 

In 1863 an Act was passed - under whicli the legislature of 
a colony, with the approval of the King in Council, may provide, 
at the expense of the di'olony, for maintaining vessels of war, 
and raising seamen for such vessels and volunteers for general 
service in the Royal Navy, and for appointing oflicers to train 
and command tliese men, and for enforcing order and dis- 
cipline among them, whether ashore or afloat, and whetlier 
within the limits of, the colony or elscwhcVe. Those pro- 
visions arc, however, to bo subject to such condition^ 4 J aipl 
the vessels arqtp be for sm li purposes, as the King in Council 
from time to time approves. 

Some of tjie Australasian colonies have availed themselves 
of this power, but latterly have made an arrangement by 
which they contribute money towards the e<iui])inent and 
maintenanSe of certain vessels in the Royal Navy for service 
in the waters of the Australian station 

Canada maintains cutters for police and revenue pur- 
poses, and Ceylon maintains vessels for police and light- 
house purposes, c. g. for regulating the police of the pearl 
fisheries, but the vessels so maintained are hardly to be 
considered as part of a naval force. 

The Indian Government maintains ^n Indian marine ser- 
vice for the transport of troops, the guarding of convict 

sett] ^‘*iients, the suppression of piracy, and purposes of survey 
• •, 

* BlackstoDG, Bk. i. ch. vii. ^ a8 & 29 Vjet. c. 14. 

* CT Ar c-a n oo. 
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Cif. II. and lighthouses; and power to govern and maintain the 

discipline of the ships belonging to this service was given by 

an ijnperial Act of 1884^. Under that Act the King in 
Council in case of war may direct that any vessel belonging to 
the service shall be under the commaifd of the senior officer of 
the Royal Navy upon the station where the ship may be, and 
shall for that time be deemed a vessel of the Royal Navy. 

As respects land forces, the powers of the Sovereign are 
exercised through a commander-in-ehief, and gcrferal and 
other officers holding commissions from the Sovereign for the 
purpose. 

What are termed the ^ regular forces " arc raised by the 
Crown in the United Kingdom, arc bound to serve in any 
part of the world, and are governed by the imperial Army 
Act, formerly called the INTutiny Act, which is annually passed 
by Parliament. On the other hand the militia and volunteer 
forces raised in the United Kingdom arc only bound to serve 
in the kingdom 

The Sovereign has not constitutionally any power to raise 
a military fortjc without the consent of Parliament; but 
when a force is raised with that consent can, subject to any 
enactment, reg*ulate it in any manner that appears, good. The 
same constitutional rule applies to a colony, but in the case of 
colonial forces the consent is given by tlie colonial legislature 
instead of by the imperial Parliament. The existence of such 
a force is distinctly recognized by s. 177 of the Army Act^, 
although that section appears to contemplate volunteers or 
militia rather than a permanent force. That section, how- 
ever, enables a colonial force to serve outside tlie colony by 
providing for the disciidinc of it when so serving'*. This 
provision is made, first by extending the colonial Act to the 

* 47 & 48 Viet. c. 38. Sco Ilbort, op. p. 208. 

Tlioir inombors may volunteer for service elsewliere. See as to the 
Militia, 45 & 46 Yict. c. 49, .v. 12, as ameiulod by 61 & 62 Vict. 9, s. a. 

^ 44 & 45 Vict. c. 58. 

* It will bo romombered that several colonies sent contingents to serve 
in South Africa in 1899 and subsequent years. 
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military force wherever it may be, and secondly, by extending 
to the force when serving with the regular forces the Army 
Act, with certain modifications. 

In most of the colonies the forces raised are militia or 
volunteers, serving only within the colony, but in others, c.g. 
New South Wales, colonial Acts have been passed authorizing 
the raising of forces of a rather different character. 

A New South Wales Act^^ authorizes the Governor on 
behalf of the Grown to engage such number of men as the 
New South Wales Parliament from time to time provides for. 
Each man so engaged is to bind himself to serve for a number 
of years, and is to be subject to the imperial Army Act in force 
for the time being, and* to the King’s regulations for governing 
the army. The command-in-chief in the Sovereign's name is 
vested in the Governor, who is empowered to appoint the 
officers and issifb commissions under his hand and the seal of 
the colony, and to convene, and to delegate the power of 
convening, a court-nvirtial * 

2 [In Canada the militia consists, according to the Militia 
Act of 1886 ^^oE all the male inhabitants of thefage of eighteen 
years and upwards, and under sixty — not exempted or dis- 
qualified b^» law, and being Hritish subjects by birth or 
naturalization ; but llis Majesty may require all the male 
inhabitants of Canada, capable of bearing arms, to serve in 
case of a /evJe mi The militia — or any |)art thereof — 

may be called out for active service cither within or without 
Canada at any time when it apjicars advisable so to do by 
reason of war, invasion, or insurrection, or danger of any of 
them. In time of peace, 45,000 militia may be trained 

^ No. 19 of 1871. 

* [As to tho control of the Crown in militaiy and naval matters in iho 
colonies, bee 'J’odcl, Parliamentary Oonrumcnt hi the Colonics^ 2nd ed., cli. xii, 
and, in particular, tho proceedings fully described in that chapior us to 
the dismissal of Mr. Molteno by Hir Barilo Froro in 1877. ] 

^ [I hav^ added hero some information supplied to mo by iho Colonial 
Office as to tho militia and similar forco.s in Canada, tho Capo, and tho 
Australasian colonies. C. P. I.] 

* 49 Viet. c. II ; Kevised Statutes ot Canada, ch. 41. 


Ch. 
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annually for a period not exceeding* sixteen days or less than 
eight day^ in each year. The several corps are subject to such 
insplctions from time to time as His Majesty may direct. 

In the Cape Colony the Burgher Force and Levies Act ^ 
provides for all males between the ages of eighteen and fifty, 
with certain exemptions, being placed on a burgher list, and 
for the Governor assembling the men on this list or such of 
them as may to him appear expedient for inspection, or for 
inspection and rifle practice, when and where, within their 
respective divisions, he may direct. The Governor may, when- 
ever it is necessary for the defence of the colony or any part 
thereof, call out the whole or part of the burgher force or levies 
for service within flie colony or beyond the borders thereof. 

In South Australia the Defences Act of 1895^ makes all 
British male inhabitants between the ages of eighteen and 
forty-five liable, with certain exemptions, to Inilitary service 
in any part of Aus< ralia or Tasmania, but not elsewhere, in 
case of actual invasion or the imminent prospect tlicreof, and 
to, coiitinue to serve until the Governor proclaims that the 
invasion or pr;jspccf; thereof has ceased. The. Governor is 
empowered to appoint otficers to keep up a roll of persons 
liable to serve. 

The defence force in Queensland ^ consists of all male 
inhabitants, with ccHain exemptions, between the ages of 
eighteen and sixty, who arc British subjects, and a roll of 
these inhabitants is recpiired to be kept up. They can be 
called out to complete establishments which cannot be filled 
by volunteering, in case of war or invasion or imminent danger 
thereof, for service in any part of the Australian colonies. 

In Tasmania the Defence Act ^ constitutes a defence force 
consisting of all male inhabitants, witli certain exemptions, 
between the ages of eighteen and fifty-five, being British 
subjects, and provides for a roll of these inliabitants being 
kept up. They can be^ealled out for service in the ,.colony at 

* No. 7 of 1876. * Act No. 643. 

® Defoiicu Act, 1884, 48 Viet. No. 37. * 49 Viet. No. 16 (1885). 
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any time, to complete establishments which cannot be filled Cii. II. 

volunteering, and are liable to serve in peace for three 
years, during which they may be trained for a period of^not 
more than sixteen or les^ than five days in a year. 

In New Zealand, according to the Defence Act ^, the 
militia consists of all male inhabitants, with certain exemp- 
tions, between the ages of seventeen and fifty-five, and a 
roll of such inhabitants is .i*cquired to be kept uj). The 
whole of the militia or any })art thereof is to b(> lraii)ed as a 
military force for service in the colony, but no man is to be 
compelled to train more than seven days in the year. 

The compulsory powers contained in these Acts are not 
now actually enforced* and similar powers are not givc^ii by 
the military Acts of Natal, Western Austmlia, Victoria, and 
New South Wales.] 

Any coloniar force of the kind described above would be 
a force such as is referred to in s. J77 of the im])erial Army 
Act, and even Ihouglf the men in it have engag’cd to serve in 
any part of the world, would not be part of the regular forces, 
but a distinctforce. Consequently an officer of t?le regular forces 
would not, as such, have any command over the officers and 
men of the <?olonial force, nor would an officer or man of tlie 
colonial force have, as such, any command over an officer or 
soldier of ^he regular forces. 

And if the King were to grant commissions giving com- 
mands to officers of the regular forces over ofIic(.*rs and men 
of a colonial force, this might be eonsidered to be an increase 
of the regular forces made witlumt the consent of Parliament. 

Portions of the regular forces of the United Kingdom were 
formerly maintained in several of the colonies, ]>ut since 1870 
the troops liave been gradually withdrawn, except so far as 
gandsons arc re(j[uired for certain naval stations, such as 
Halifax, or SimoiPs Bay in the Caj)e^. The fortifications 

> No. 17 of 1886. 

“ [Tho ijresent situation in South Africa had not sft*iscn when this 
chapter was written.] 
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which had been erected by the Home Government or obtained 
by conquest, have also of late yeai*s been transferred to the 
colokics in which they arc situate, a transfer authorized by 
an imperial Act 

The land defence of every colony was thus left to the colonial 
Government, but undoubtedly if war should arise the Home 
Government would, to the extent of its ability, defend the 
colony by land as well as byr^ea, unless indeed the quarrel 
were one entered into by the colony against the will of the 
Home Government. 

The Home Government has pressed several colonies to erect 
fortifications for their own defence, and in some instances, 
where the fortifications were of general benefit to the empire 
for the pui’posc of naval defence, has made a contribution 
towards the expense of them. 

The various subjects in respect of which tne authority of 
Parliament and the Crown can be exercised in a British 
possession may be summarized under the following heads : — 

j(a)*^Thc relations of the British i)Osscssion with other com- 
munities, whether part of the British doRiinions or of 
foreign countries, including the defence of tlie British 
possession against foreign foes. 

(4) The external affairs of the British possession, such 
for instance as trade, shij)ping, or matters of law and 
policy affecting the whole empire, and including the 
rights and duties of tlic inhabitants of the possession 
when outside that possession 

(c) The judicial arrangenfcnts of the possession. 

[d) The supreme executive government of the possession. 

(c) The internal government of the possession, i. e. its 

domestic institutions, civil, moral, and religious, and the 
administration of the government, including finance. 

As regards head (< 2 ), from an international point of view* 

* 40 & 41 Viet. c. 23. 

2 [I have not reiitured to alter tho arrangement, but heads (a) and (6) 
seem to overlap each othoif^ C. P. L] 
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the British possessions are not independent political societies^ Cn. A 
but arc part of the British Empire, though in the case of the 
self-governing colonies and British India, their position^ has 
gradually assumed that of members of a federation rather than 
that of an integral part of a single dominion. 

Imperial federation is in a strict sense a contradiction in 
terms. The imperial Parliament and the Horne Government, 
i. e. the King as advised by the ministers of the United 
Kingdom, form the supreme 2)ower of the empire. In that 
supreme power the people and Government of a British 
possession have no direct share. They are not directly 
represented in Parliament, and therefore have no direct in- 
fluence in the selection of the ministers, or the adoption of any 
I)articular policy. 

British possessions are therefore subordinate members or 
dependencies of an empire, and not members of a federation ; 
because each member of a federation has a share in the (jcntral 
supreme power of tlie federation. But according to con- 
stitutional practi(*e the self-governing colonies, and td scync 
extent Britisli India, are treated as members* of a federation 
rather than as subordinate depi^ndema’es. 

British possessions are all bound by treaty made l>y the 
Home Government with foreign countries; and the? local 
Governm^mts of those possessions have no direct cornniunica- 
tion with any foreign Government. Any such communication 
must pass through diplomatic representatives ap[>ointed by 
and acting under the direction of the Home Government. 

But it is now the constitutional practi(.*e to exclude? c?Vi;ry 
self-governing colony from any treaty which affects the in- 
ternal law of the colony unless the colonial Government 
assents to its inclusion ; and a right is reserved to denounc^c 
the treaty for es^h such colony separately^. Also in some 
international conferences the self-governing colonies and 
• 

* See for example tho Berne Copyright Convention,* 1885, and the 
ConventionH for the Postal Union and the Postal Con volition with France 
of 1890, as to which sec the Mail Ships Act, 1891 (54 & 55 Viet. c. 31). 
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&i. IL British India have been represented by separate delegates, 
and representatives of the colonies hav(^ been associated with 
the^ppointces of tlie Home Government in negotiations with 
a foreign state or in a joint commission 

Every 1 reaty, however, which affects a possession, binds the 
local Government of the possession, whether it has or has not 
assented. But a treaty is not law, and if a change of law is 
necessary to give effect to the treaty, legislation is required. 
That legislation may no doubt be effected » by an Act of the 
imperial Parliament, if the local Parliam(^nt refuses to pass 
it, and would then bind all the courts and persons in the 
possession. But the administrative measures required for 
enforcing the treaty might give rise to diiliculties. Practically, 
the Government of the? jiosscssion cannot be compelled to take 
such measures against their will, and if they refuse to take 
them, the Home ( Jovernment may be embarrassed by a demand 
from the foreign state for the eiiforc(*ment of the treaty^. 

In 1891 a Bifl for enforcing in New-found land the Treaty 
of, UiDreeht with rraiiee passed the House of Lords, and 
was only withdrawn in the House of Commons because the 
Newfoundland Legislature passed a similar measure. In that 
case the Act could have been enforced on ihe sparsely 
populated ^Erencli shore ^ of Newfoundland by British men- 
o£-war. , 

Instances have occurred of a foreign state complaining to 
the Home Government of the legislation of a British posses- 
sion, because it is contrary to a treaty, or is inconsistent with 
peaceful relations with that state 

*-As, for oxamplo, in t iio Tostal aiul Toh'gr.a|)liio Conforoiices, and the 
Bi-inetiillic Coiiforeiiee at Brussels, .snd in the Joint Commission and 
Coiiferejuuj with tlie Unih*d States. 

^ A dilTiunlty of this kind arose between tlie United States and Italy 
wtien s(»mo Italian subjeets were killed in Louisiana, and rodress could 
not bo obtained in tlie Louisiana courts. See also Lewis, C?or. Dep., p. 296. 
On Uio <iuestion wlutlnr a treaty can alter the rights of private persons, 
see Waf/i-erv. Baird, L. Tl. [1892] A. C. 491. 

* For instance, Cliina, on account of New South Wales and Victorian 
Acts excluding Chiiiaiiieii ; and Ja^tan, on account of British Columbian 
legislatiitn excluding Japanese. As to the latter case, see below, p. ii9. 
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Any complaint may usually be met by the power of the Cn. if. 
King to disallow the Act complained of, but the legislation 
may drive the Home Government to denounce the treaty / 

And undoubtedly the Home Government may find itself 
involved in international difficulties, and possibly in war, 
owing to acts of the Government of a llrilish possession for 
which the Home Government arc internationally responsible, 
although practically unable to, control or remedy them \ 

British possessions, though bound by the treaties of the 
Home Government, have the correlative right to the pro- 
tection of that Government, both in a diplomatic and in 
a military sense. They are protected by the British navy 
and army against foreign and often against intin’iial fex's ; 
their ships carry the British flag, and obtain all the protection 
and advantagtjs which the British flag enjoys throiiglunit the 
w'orld; and tltb individual inhabitants obtain in all foreign 
countries the protection and assistance of British diplomatists 
and consuls. For this protection and these a<IvMntag(‘s the 
British possessions until recently made no pecuniary* e^n- 
tribution, though latterly the colonies in Au^itralia and the 
Ca])e have made a contribution towards naval expenses; and 
British India and New South Wales, and still more recently 
others of the self-governing colonics, have sent military forces 
to aid tl^e imperial forces in IMalta and Africa. This aid 
from the self-go vemiiig colonies has been voluntarily given 
with the patriotic object of supporting the British Empire, 
and proving their fellowship in it. It docs not alter the 
constitutional point of view that there is no h'gal obligation 
to render such aid. And it is ojxm to any colony which 
disapj^roves of or is not interested in the object of a war to 
refuse the aid. Indeed writers in at least one of the colonics 
have challenged the expediency of giving such aid, on the 

* For ii^^tance, the Canadian fiscal Icgiislaiion in 1898 led tho Home 
Government to denounce tlie Oernian Commercial Treaty. 

^ Tlio history of BritisJi India, events in S^juth Africa, and tho seal 
question in the Behring Sea, are illustrations. 
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ground that the colony has no voice in the qticstion of peace 
or war. 

ill the relations of one British 2)ossession to another the 
Crown is the connexion between them. All formal com- 
munications pass through the Home Government, and that 
Government is the arbiter in all serious disputes, whether 
arising from frontier difficulties, as c. g. between New South 
Wales and Victoria, or from the treatment by one possession 
of the inhabitants or shij)s of another, as e. g. iu the case of 
British Indians in Natal, or of refusal of entry to a colonial 
ship on the grounds of there being infectious disease on 
board. 

As regards head (/>), i. e. the external affairs of a British 
possession, it is obvious that all legislative or administrative 
action respecting the relations under this head must be that 
of the imperial Parliament or the Home Government. 

Imperial Acts give effect to treaties, as for instance those 
relating to seal hunting in the Behring Sea, or international 
copyright; provide (by the Foreign Enlistment Act) for 
the maintenance of neutrality in wars between foreign coun- 
tries ; and regulate the j^rosecution of crimes committed by 
foreigners on board foreign shij)s within the territorial 
waters of a British })ossession. The administration of these 
Acts is largely left to the Home Government, or to the 
colonial Governor acting as the rej)rcsentative of that Govern- 
ment. 

The extradition of criminals, whether to a foreign state 
under treaty, or to another part of the British dominions, is 
also provided for by imperial Acts, though these Acts enable 
effect to be given to the legislation of a possession on the 
subject 

The necessity for lmi)erial legislation to i^rovide for extra- 
dition between different possessions arises from the inability 
of a legislature of a possession to legislate for matters beyond 

* As to foroigii states, 33 & 34 Viet. c. 52 ; 36 & 37 Vict. c. 60 ; 58 A 59 
Viet. c. 33. As to British dominions, 44 & 45 Vict. c. 69. 
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the boundary of the possession*. Legislation on extradition Cir. n. 
by such a legislature was considered to be ultra vires as b«ng ’ 
extra-territorial, and for this reason the Federal Council of 
Australasia Act, 1885 2^ gave fxpress powers to the Federal 
Council to legislate on the subject. 

The same inability renders it necessary for the imperial 
Parliament to legislate, or to give express power to a colonial 
legislature to legislate, for thn punishment in a possession of 
crimes committed outside (c. g. on the high seas), or for^the 
removal out of the possession of convicted prisoners to undergo 
their punishment elsewhere 

It is only an imperial Act that can give effect outside 
a possession to an edactment of that j^ossession vesting a 
bankrupts wliole property in a trustee for his creditors, or 
can confer on an author of a book, by the mere fact of his 
publishing the lL)Ook in the possession, copyright in every part 
of the British dominions. 

In England the rejjulation of the general commercial policy 
of a possession was in former days universally recognized as 
a proper attribute of the Home Government ;* but, as regards 
the self-governing colonics at least, not only has this doctrine 
been abandoned but the Home (lovernmcnt has acquiesced 
in colonies imposing protective duties on the importation of 
manufactHres of the United Kingdom. A survival of the 
older system of regulation is still to be found in the pro- 
hibition of the importation into British possessions of unlaw- 


* [See In re Ghkh: <)Iivii;r, Bell Sc FitzgeraM's Kejierls, New Zealand 
[Supreme €Iouri;, p. 39], ainl ef. p. 70 infra. ) 

* 48 & 49 Viet. c. 60 [rc?pealed and superseded by 63 & 64 Viet . c. 12 I. 

® As to offences at sea, 12 & 13 Viet. c. 96 ; 23 & 21 Viet. e. 122 ; 37 & 38 
Viet. c. 27. As to tJifi removal of prisoners, 32 & 33 Viet. e. 10 ; 44 Sc 45 
Viet. c. 69 ; 47 & 48 Viet. c. 31. Tho jurisdiction of n ef»lunial court to 
try and punish for bigamy an inhabitant of tlie colony wh(» man-ir.d 
his second wife outside tho colony, depends on the imperial Act, 9 Oco. IV. 
c. 31, though tliat Act has been rep<^ab*d as resiK*cts the United Kingdom. 
A colonial* law cannot give the jurisdiction, as it is ext ra-t^iTitorial. [See 
Madeod v. Aiixrrwiy-Qowntl for Ntw South IVaiaa, L. K. [1891] A. C. 455.] 

* Lewis, ( 7 ov.i>^.,pp. 82, 139, 158, 240, 348; M«n'ivaIo, <»pfcit., pp. 192, 622. 

* See 29 & 30 Viet. c. 74 ; 58 & 59 Viet. c. 3, 
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Cn.II. fully printed copies of copyright books. The regulation of 
th(? coasting trade Avas expressly abandoned in 1869 ^ 

im^'rial Act which enabled t|ie legislatures of British pos- 
sessions to legislate on the subject L ^ 

The slave trade is prohibited by an imperial Act through- 
out the British Empire as a part of general imperial policy 
But the maintenance of the general principles of English law 
in British possessions is usuallyieffectcd rather by disallowance 
of legislation contrary to those prirujiples ", than by positive 
legislation of tlie imperial rarliamcnt. 

Merchant shipping is regulated mainly by imperial Acts. 
But by these Acts the legislatures of British possessions are 
expressly authorized to legislate for thCir own coasting trade, 
and the King in Council is empowered to allow provision to 
be made for certain local matters by local legislation in sub- 
stitution for the provisions of the imperial Act. The reasons 
for this kind of regulation arc, partly the need for extra- 
territorial legislation, partly the fact that foreign countries 
are concerned, and partly the importance of maintaining 
a uniform law'' for all vessels which enjoy the'j)rotection of 
the British flag. 

Coinage should also be mentioned in this connection, be- 
cause Si coin coined in a British possession cannot ijm facto 
be a legal tender in any otlicr ])art of the British dominions, 
unless so made by*imperial authority or by special legislation 
in each such part. The regulation of the coinage is one of 
the ancient 2>i’orogativcs of the Crown, and has remained so 
in British possessions ; and is there exercised either by an 
Order in Council of a legislative character, or by a proclama- 
tion of the King in Council. This prerogative has, in nearly 
all British possessions except India and Canada, been converted 

* 32 & 33 Viet. c. II, repealed by and re-enacted in 57 & 58 Viet. c. 60, 
s. 736. e 

^ 5 Ooo. IV. c. 113. 

0. g. Acts authorizing marriage with a deceased wife's sister were 
formerly repeatedly disallowed, but hare in recent years been allowed. 
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into statutory power by the Coinage Act, 1870, and Orders in Cii. IX. 
Council made under it 

In many British possessions 
hy local legislation, and in a fe 
In ]lritisli India, the East 

given by early charters from the Crown established mints, 
which have continued ever since, and are regulated by 
Indian legislation-. Coins (ninted there were, by Order 
in Council, maile legal tender in Ceylon and other eastern 
British possessions-'. But the recent introduction of a gold 
standard, with the sovereign as legal tender, has led to pro- 
posals for the establishment of a branch of the* royal mint 
for the coinage of xsovoi'oigns in India. 

Except in India the only coins lawfully issued in the 
British Empire are coined by or luider the direction of tlie 
Iloyal Mint ift ISngland, of which the Chanc(‘llor of the 
Exchequer is master, and a civil servant is deputy master. 
Branches of that mint, under d(‘puty mast its api>ointed by 
the Home Ooverninent, have been established in three of <lu' 
Australasian ^^olonies^, and the* (expenses are drfrayed and the 
receipts received by the colonial Governments, But in law, 
the deputy master in the colony and his officers arc officers of 
the Iloyal Mint in England, and coins whicJi are c<n'ned in 
a branch ^int are treated as coined by the Iloyal .Mint, and 
have currency accordingly in other parts pf the emj)ire, not 
only where the current coins arc of the same denomination as 

^ 33 & 34 Viet. c. 10. The Orders in Council ext<*ndiiig tlie Act to 
British possessions are publislicd in Sfat, Ji, it o. v»>l. i. pp. 627-30; 

Sfa*. li, it O., 1896, p. 13 ; 1898, pi>, 13, 22. 

® llbort, op. oit., pji. 20, 22, 123, 232 . The (lovcrnor-Oeneral in 
Council alone, and not tho local Indian legislatures, can regulate tlio 
coinage. 

- See Stat, R. A 0., 1896, p. 840. British dollars have boon coined in 
India for tho solo purpose of circulation in Hong-Kong and Labuan, Sfat, 

R, A O.j 1895, pp. 708, 764, 769. [Tho silver rupee of British India lias 
been mado the standard coin of tho East African Protectorate, Stat, 

R. A 0 ., 1898, p. 376.] 

* At Sydney, Melbourne, and Forth. [Soo Hint, /?. A.p, vol. viii. 
pp. 627-41 ; Stat It A 0., 1894, p. 33 ; 1896, p. 13 ; 1900, p. 21.] 
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Iv by imperial Acts. 

undia Company, under pow-er 
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Cu. 11. those o£ the United Kingdom, but in parts like Canada, where 
dollars are in use. 

Kitherto, gold coins alone Hive been coined in the colonial 
branch mints. If silver coinsj^were coined there, the imperial 
control would be clearly necessary in order to prevent an 
excessive coinage, because the silver coins are only token coins j 
and a difficulty might arise from one colony taking the profit 
when tlie coins are largely iii^ed in another colony, and the 
profits of such coinage are large. ^ 

For Canada and other British possessions which use coins 
of different denominations from the British pound and shilling, 
dollars and other coins are coined at the Hoyal Mint in England, 
and the possession i)ays the expenses ou receives the profit \ 

As respects private law, each British possession is a 
separate country, just as Scotland or Ireland is a separate 
country from England. Thus there may be a' conflict of laws 
between a British possession and lingland, or between two 
British possessions, just as there may bcibetween Scotland and 
Epglhnd. The supremacy of the imperial Parliament may limit 
this conflict, aw above pointed out, in eases of general imperial 
policy, or cases like bankruptcy; but the pro])Osals in this 
direction, made at the colonial conference in 1887, did not lead 
to much, the net result being an Act for rescaling in England 
. probates of wills obtained in a possession “. 

More effect in ^his direction is obtained from the tendency 
of British i)Ossessions to make their private law agree with 
English law, particularly in commercial matters, such as those 
relating to joint stock companies ^ or merchandise marks ^ ; and 

‘ Tlie history and condition of colonial currency aro exhaustively 
tro;it<'d in the book rntitlod Colonial Ctirrcnajj by Robert Chalmers. 

“ 55 & 56 Viet. c. 6. 

• CA>mpanios incorporated by charter, o. g. banking companies, have 
asserted that their charter exempts them from colonial law ; but recent 
practice in both charters and imperial Acts of a local character con- 
ferring i)owers on a company is. to declare expressly that the company 
shall not be so' exempt. 

^ In 1887 tho,iniiiorial Merchandise Marks Act of that year was sent 
to each British possession with an invitation to enact a similar law. 
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from the supervision over local legislation which is exercised by Cir. Iir. 
the Home Government to a greater or less extent, according ^to 
the character of the possession. ' ^ 

The inhabitant of a British| possession when outside the 
British dominions remains, Englishman, 

within the allegiance of the King, and is therefore subject 
in many respects to British law ; but the law to which he is 
so subject is (apart from questions, such as succession, which 
depend on domicile) English and not colonial law. If lie is 
on board a ship of his own iiossession he carries with him, by 
virtue of the Merchant Shipping Aet^, the law of that 
possession in all matters to which that Act does not apply ; 
but if he is on board any other ship, or dwells in (say) 

China or Turkey, ho carries with him, and is subject to, 

English law. 

As regards head (c), judicial matters, all writs run and pro- Hoad (c), 
ccedings are carried on in the name of the Crown In most krrango- 
British possessions tbi) courts were establisBed by charter 
under the Great Seal of the United Kingdom. In some t'ascs 
their cstablislijncut was authorized by imperial Acts, but since 
l86j^' the intervention of the Home Government is not so 
much required for the establishment of courts. 

Except in the self-governing colonies, the judges arc 
appointed by the Home Government; and in every British , 
possession they can lie removed by the Governor and council of 
the possession for absence without reasonable cause, neglect, 


' 57 and 50 Viet. c. 6o, s. 265. 

- Professor Dicey (Law Coast., p. 10) calls ilH» doclriiio tlial all jurisdic- 
tion of tlio courts is derivod from Iho Crown an unroality and u liotion. 
But the doctrino is tnio liistorically, iliough tho dovolopinorit of law in 
England may conceal tlio truth. Even in England tho King may still creato 
a prize court, and until 1891 the Crown was perhaps th(i solo authority 
for creating such a court. Seo 54 & 55 Viet. c. 53, s. 4 ; 57 * 5® Viot. 
c. 39. The truth of the doctrine clearly appears in the judicial liistory 
• of British possessions, and it still has suhslantial reality in the less 
developed communities outside the United Kingdom. 

^ The date of the passing of the Colonial Laws Validity ^Act, 1865 (a8& 
29 Viet. c. 63), printed in Afip. V infra. See also 50 & 51 Viet. c. 54. 
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Ch. II. or misbehaviour^ subject to an appeal to the King in 
C^neiP. \ ‘ 

An appeal lies to the Kingjin Council from the decision of 
every court in a British possesj^ion In most cases this appeal 
is of right, in others leave to ■ xppeal has to be obtained from 
tlic King in Council. Thus a person convicted of murder or 
of any other offence can and occasionally does petition the 
King for leave to appeal, althougli in England there is no 
such appeal by a person convicted. But partly by rule, 
partly by practice, and partly by colonial legislation, the 
appeals are so limited as to prevent any great delay or in- 
convenience in the administration of justice. Thus a person 
convicted by a jury only obtains leave to appeal if there is 
substantial ground for believing that there has been a grave 
miscarriage of justice And a civil suitor is refused leave to 
appeal to the King until he has exhausted his eights of appeal 
in the colony. 

The petition for leave to appeal, and the aj)peal, are made to 
the King, and the order upon the petition or appeal is made 
by the King in Council. But every petitioiU;Or appeal is 
referred to a committee of the Privy Council called the Judicial 
Committee, and is heard by that committee, and the order of 
the King in Council is always made in accordance with the 
advice of the committee*, the purport of which is stated in 
a single judgemeut read in open court. 

Constitutional questions of great importance to a colony 
have been referred by the Sovereign to the Judicial Committee, 
such as the j^owers of the legislative council of Queensland in 
respect of money Bills, and the validity of Protestant marriages 

‘ By Burko s Act, 32 Geo. III. c. 75 : see Willis v. Gipps^ 5 Moo. 379 : 
Monkujm v. L unit. -Governor of Van Diemen's Land, 6 Moo. 489. Sec also 
nvemorinidiiiii ns to reiiiuvnl of colonial judges in 6 Moo. N. S., Appendix 
[X, sot out in Tarring, Law niating to the Culonivs, p. i6s. 

® See, however, as to appeals from ilie Federal Court of Australia, s. 74 
of the CommoTiwealth Constitution in 63 A 64 Viet. c. 12, and p. 89 infra, 

^ [Soo Ex par(G Deeming, L. R. [1893] A. C. 422 ; Kops v. the Queen, Jj. R. 
[1894] A. C. 650.] 
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in Malta, and upon their report have been decided by the 

Sovereig*!! in Council h ‘ 

The Judicial Committee consfets- of the most eminent judges 
in the United Kingdom ; and them have been added, since 
1 89 5, certain eminent colonial ; idgcs 

The jurisdiction of a courtin' a British possession is limited 
to the possession and its territorial waters, excei>t so far as 
a wider jurisdiction is conferred by an imperial Act 

In criminal matters this jurisdiction has been confernMl in 
most cases where similar jurisdiction is exercised by English 
courts. In civil matters, the most important branch of extra- 
territorial jurisdiction, that of the Admiralty ('ourt, was, 
until 1890, mainly exercised by Vice- Admiralty Courts 
established by an instrument under the seal of the olliee of 
admiralty, issued in ])ursunnce of authority given to the 
Commissioners ^f the Admiralty in England by a commission 
under the Great Seal of the United Kingdom. In practice, 
a judge of the Sujicrior Court of the posscj^ion was always 
made judge of the Yice-A Imiralty Court; but he hehbthat 
ofllce by virtijc of an appointment from the British Admiralty, 
and not by virtue of his position as jmlge of the possession, 
llis jurisdiction therefore was vested in him personally, and 
not in the colonial court ; and if he was incaiiacitated, could 
not be exercised by his brother judges. 

In 1890, the Superior Court its(‘lF was in most of the British 
possessions made an Admiralty ("ourt, sul)ject to rules to be 
made by Order in Council; but the i#ower of the King to set 
up Vice-Admiralty*Courts is reserved h 

* See Varl. P., 1894, No. 214 ; 1896, C. 7982. 

- UiKler the Aet 58 & 59 Viet. r. 44 any one who is nr has boon 
a judge of a Superior Court in Canada, any Anslralasian colony, tlio 
Capo or Natal, or of any other Sui)orior Court of the British d«»ininion.i 
named by thoKingin Council, should, if a I*rivy Oiuncillor, be a nicmbiT 
of the Judicial Committoe. As the King can appoint any porsojf to ho 
a Privy Councillor, this in effect enables him to aj»point any of tlieso judges 
to be memliers of tlio Judicial Committee. 

® [See, howovor, p. i«, note 2, supra.] 

* The imperial Act, 53 & 54 Vi«t. c. 27, empowered the legislature of 

V 
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'Ch. II. The King can also appoint a vice-admiral in any British 
' possession, and if none is so appointed, the Oovernor of the 
poWssion is vice-admiral tie has practically no powers, 
except in connection with prizt courts. 

Prize courts arc international courts, and exist only in time 
of war; but in 1894, to meet the exigencies created by 
telegraphs and other conditions of modern warfare, power was 
given to the Crown to issue fqf prize courts in British posses- 
sions dormant commissions, which become effective upon a 
proclamation by the vice-admiral that war has broken out^. 
The commission may be given to the colonial Court of 
Admiralty; but the court when acting as a prize court is 
an imperial court, and not a court of tl]te possession. Appeals 
from colonial Courts of Admiralty and prize courts lie, as do 
those from A^ice-Admiralty Courts, to the King in Councils 
Head (d). As regards head {(I), the supreme executive, government of 
Governor. ^ possession is vested in the Governor, aided (with two 

or three exceptfons) by local ministers and many, if not all, 
administrative acts are done in the name of the Governor or 
his ministers, ^nd not of the King. 

Tlic })Owers of the ( lovernor, and his relations to his ministers 
and to the Home Government, vary so much that little is 
(‘orrimon to all J^ritish jiossessions, ex( 0|)t the existence of the 
Governor, and his responsibility to the courts in England and 
the possession, a responsibility which extends to any other 
officers appointed by the Home Governments 


a possossioii to doularc any court ol’iinlimiUMl jurii^di<;tion to bo a •oloiiial 
Ooftrt ot* Admiralty. Any law affecting a coloninl Court of Admiralty, 
unbsss pn5viou.sI.y approved by the Home Government, must bo reserved, 
or contain a suspondin^j clause. New South Wales, Victoria, St. Helena, 
British Honduras, and tlie Channel Islands, were excepted from the Act 
\intil it was applied hy Order in Council. The t>vo first <jplonios did not 
assent to the application of the Act. 

^ 55 & Viet. e. 27, s. 10. 

® The Supreme Court of the United States is, under the Constitution, 
a dormant prize court. 

^ 53 •fe 54 Vi.'d . e. 27, s. 6 ; 57 & 58 Viet, c. 39. 

* Tho powers and position of the Governor ara dealt with more fully 
in chapter vi. 'Ilio title of Governor given to tho chief executive officer 
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The Governor of a British possession and any other officers 
appointed by the Home Governpent to hold office in the pos- 
session are amenable to the High Court in England in resj)ect 
of their acts done in the posse? don. They arc liable to civil 
actions brought in that court b; individuals, whether inhabit- 
ants of the possession or of t ic United Kingdom, for the 
recovery of damages for any i ijury caused by their action, 
and cannot escape liability becajAse their action was an Act of 
State or orderec^ by the Home Government ^ ^ 

They are further liable in a criminal court in Ihigland to 
prosecution for offences committed in the i)ossession Both 
the civil and criminal procccnlings are in the ordinary courts, 
and not before a special tribunal for government officials. 

Judges of the Supreme Court of any possession can also be 
removed by Order of the King in Council and this power 
of removal is #11 addition to the j^owcr of removal by the 
Governor and his council and to any power of removal 
provided by the law oi|^ the possession. Tlie laV of the posses- 
sion usimlly follows the law of England, i. o. that a jndgft can 


Cii. II. 


of each state in the United States npptiars to bo a survival from linio 
wlion tlio state was a cobuiy of England witli tho (lovoriior aj^poiiitod by 
the Crown. 

‘ An action was bmnglit against tin* Governor of Gibraltar for ass.nilt 
and false iinjjrisoinin*nt, dhpi v. Jl<msfonny 3 M. & G. 337, and for an ill<*gal 
court-martial, dotuter \. Sahinc (cited in Fithritjan v. Mnsfyn) ; against tinj 
Governor of Minorca f'»r assault and false im])ris>atjncnt, I'ohritja-^ v. 
ilfo.sVya, so St. Tr. 81, see p]). 318,328, 233 ; against the (iovci’iior of .Jamaica, 
PhiRips v, Eijrey L. R. 4 Q. 13 . 225, 6 Q, 13 . t. Sot* alsn Co. Litt. 3^ ra) Har- 
graves’ note ; Tarring, LuiO Cvl.j p. 51 ; SiiiitlTs Jjiod'nuj 7tli csd., v<il. i. 

pp. 670; 679. . ^ 

* Under y Will. III. c. 12, as tt» gt)V<*riiors, whirli was t xt<;nd<*<i tn all 
persons in tlic s<;rvice of the Crt)wn by 42 Gc*i. III. c. 85, (bmcral lMcti»n 
was tried for illegally ordering ttirturo while (ioverjn»r •»f ’rrinhlatl, but 
judgement was never given, 30 St. Tr. 225, 955. See also v. /■;//»>*, L. It. 
3 Q. B. 487. TJie Act does not apply to felonies; but under the Act 
relating to the trial of niurd« rs committed abr<>ail GovcM*iior Wall was 
convicted in England and hanged for murder coniinilted by him when 
Governor at Goree in West Africa by extavssivi: Hogging of a soldier : 
28 St. Tr. 51. 

® Sec memorandum by Privy Council, 6 Moo. P. C'., N. S., Appendix IX ; 
Tarring, Law Col.y p. 162. 

* Under Burke's Act, 22 Geo. HI. 75. 
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be removed by the Crown on the address of the two Houses 
oJ^thc leg'islature, but not otherwise. 

As respects head (e), the internal government of a British 
possession is left almost en^rely to the local* government 
except so far as it is affected t y its relation to imperial policy 
or external affairs. Except ir? those cases the imi)erial Parlia- 
ment never interferes; but 1 ic position of the possession as 
member of the empire, and tlu influence of the Home Govern- 
ment, w^jether by control over the legislation of the possession, 
or by advice or direct administrative interference, have more 
or less influence on the internal government. The extent 
of that influence, and in particular the financial control, vary' 
so much, that they must ))C dealt with among the differences 
between, rather than among matters common to, all British 
possessions. 



CHAPTER III 

BRITISH rOSSESSIONS OTHRIl Til AX COI.OXJKS 

The general relations between tlie Iloine (loverninent and Cii. HI. 
all Brltisli possessions have been slated in the last ehaptcr. 

• • • PoSiHflS” 

It now falls to state differenees l)et\veou various elasscs sioils 
of British possessions^ and for that i)nri)OS(j to state in more 
or less detail their const itut ion and posilion in relation to the 
United Kingdom. 

The British possessions which arc not colonies, namely the 
Channel Islands, Isle yf JMan, and British India, will be first 
dealt with. • 

The Channel Islands and the Isle of j\Ian, ^'ihich, together 
with the United Kingdom, are frequently called the British 
Islands are the oldest of the British possessions. 

The Channel Islands indet‘d claim to have conquered CJliannoI 
England, and are the sole fragments of the dukedom of 
Normandy which still continue attached to the British 
Crown. For this reason, in these islands alone of all British 
possessions, does any doubt arise as to whetlier an Act of 
the imperial Parliament is of its own huTC biruling law. In 
])raetice, when an Act is intended to apj)ly to them, a section 
is inserted authorizing the King in Council to issue an 
Order for the apjdication of the Act to these islands, and 
requiring the registration of that Order in the islands 
and the Order in Council is made by the King and regis- 
tered by the Stales accordingly. 

* This description is rccopuiizcd iuid aiitliori/ed liy tli<* luterpretxition 
Act, 1889 (5a & 53 Viet, 63), s. 18 (3). 
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HL Guernsey and Jersey have their own legislatures and execu- 
tivcs. The legislature consists in each case of a quasi-repre- 
sentative body called the States^ with certain legislative and 
administrative powers. Sark, and i\lderney are in the baili- 
wick of Guernsey. The bodr called the States is composed 
partly of nominees of the Cro m and partly of officers elected, 
some for life, others for a sh .rt term of years, by the richer 
ratepayers. 

The States of Jersey, with the consent of the Governor, 
can pass a law without the King^s consent to last for three 
years only, but except in that case a law passed by the States 
either of Guernsey or Jersey requires the assent of the King 
in Council. 

Alderney has a separate court and States of its own ; but 
there is an appeal to the Royal Court of Guernsey, and the 
States of Guernsey legislate for Alderney. 

The King in Council can also legislate for the islands, but 
whether that power to legislate can be exercised without the 
consent of the States is a moot question, which has been 
twice argued before the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, but not decided h 

The Ro^^al Courts in each island, consisting of the Bailiff 
nominated by the Crown and twelve Jurats elected for life by 
the richer ratepay ers, have judicial, and in Guerr ^ey, some 
minor legislative functions. 

The Governors of Guernsey and Jersey are appointed by 
the King on the advice of the Horne Secretary. 

Each island has its own special laws, resting largely on the 
old Couiumc fie Nortnantlic, and its own customs duties, or 
rather absence of duties. Until some time after the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, the islands formed the base 

* Seo tbo ras«>s of I\c of Jersey^ 9 Moo. P. C. 185, and Jersey Prisofi 

Board, 8 St. Tr. N. S. 286, where sonic of the infomiatioii collected for the 
argiimcnt is pivcii. App. C in 8 St. Tr. 1127 contains a reprint of tho 
report of the Royal Commission of 1846, Avhicli gives a full account of 
tho law and institutions of the Channel Islands. See also Anson, L, A C., 
pt. 2, cli. V, and FoJh v. Godfray, L. R. 14 A. C. 70. 
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from which a large amount of smuggling was carried on Ca. HL 
into the United Kingdom. ! 

The islands make no contribution towards the Britisli 
navy or army, the maintenance of the Crown, the diplomatic 
service, or the National Debt^ and indeed have raised difli- 
culties about placing their militia in an efficient state. 

The Isle of Man is in a dii:?crent position. The lordship Isio of 
of the island was granted by English Crown to a noble, 
and was evenUially repurchased by it from his descendants 
in 1765^. 

The island has a legislature of its own — the Court of 
Tynwald — consisting of two branches, the Council ainl the 
House of • 

The Council consists of the (lovernor, the Bishop (who is 
the sole representative of the olil barons), the Attorney-dcneral, 
the Clerk of flic Bolls, the two Deemsters (i. e. judges), the 
Archdeacon, the lleceiver-tieiieral, and the Viear-( Jeneral. Of 
these all are nominated by the Crown, except the Vicar- 
General, who is appointed by the Bishop. * 

The House of Keys consisis of twenty-fouf members, who 
were formerly co-opted witK the approval of the Governor, 
but arc now elected by popular election. 

When a law has been passed by each braucli separalcly, 
it is sigmed at a meeting of the two branches held under 
the presidency of the Governor, and must be signed by a 
majority of the House of Keys. It is then sent to the Home 
Secretary for the Royal Assent, which is given by the King 
in Counpil. It does not, hourever, become law until jiro- 
mulgated at the Tynwald Court, held usually on July 5 
(Tynwald Day) with amaent ceremonies on a particular Iiill. 

The Governor, as representing the Sovereign in his capacity 
of Loyd of Man, was until recently the sole judge in the isle, 

* UiidcjT 5 Goo. III. c. 26. .So«> also 45 Goo. III. c. 123 and Pari. P.y 1805, 
vol. ix. 3. T/w Land af ITo/nf; Uuh ^ by Sir S. Walpole, K.C.B., soniotiino 
GovcTUor of the Isle of Man, gives an iutcresting aocoiuit of the history 
Dd present condition of the island. 
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Oh. 111. and the only person capable of issuings a waiTant of arrest. 

' The ordinary judges are called Deemsters, and, when there 

was an appeal, sat with the Governor to hear the appeal. 
.Blit they were assessors only, not^, judges, so that if the 
Governor differed from the ^ two Deemsters his judgement 
prevailed. ^ 

The Governor also personajiJy administers the government 
of the island without the akt^of any ministers, but is under 
the control of the Home Secretary with respect to ordinary 
administration, and of tlie imperial Treasury with respect to 
finance 

The Isle of Man was for many years a base for smuggling 
into England, and continued to be so long after tjie customs 
were taken under the (*oiitrol of the customs service of the 
United Kingdom. 

* The imperial l^irliamcnt in 1767, immediately after the 
pui’oliase, in order to stop smuggling passed an Act fixing 
the customs duties for the isle, and rv/ciuiring them to be 
collected by imperial ofliecrs. This system has continued, but 
now under a n.ceut Act the imposition, variatiori*, or abolition 
of any customs duty fixed by the Court of Tynwald, with the 
apjiroval of the imperial Treasury, comes into force at once 
for six months, but re([uires for its permanency confirmation 
liy a subsecjuciit Act of the imperial Parliament 

In other respects the taxation of the island is quite in- 
dependent of the taxation of the United Kingdom. No 
('ontribution is made by the island towards the army, navy, 
or militia, the maintenance of the Crown, the diplomatic 
service, or the National Debt; but the island has now a force 
of Volunteers which it in part maintains. 

Until 1866 the surplus revenue of the island was paid into 
the imperial Exchequer, hut in that year an agreement was 
made by which payment of ctio,oco a j ear should be made 
out of the surplus revenue to that Exchequer, which sum 


* See Wiilpolo, oj>. cit., pp. 270-9 


' 50 & 51 Viet. c. 5. 
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may be treated either as interest on the purchase money paid Cu. III. 
for the island, or as representhig the surplus income of the 
island before 1866, wliile the rest of tlie surplus is applied 
for the benefit of the ^land^. The general result is tluitj 
though the imi)erial Treasury still controls the finances of tlie 
island, the Tjuiwald is practicOjCly left to manage tlieni in its 
own way, so long as the enstomi duties are not such as to lead 
to smuggling into the United ivingdom. 

Like the Clmnnel Islands, the Isle of ^Man is not bound 
by an Act of Parliament unless the Act is cx[)ress]y, or by 
necessary implication, extended to it. 

British India is in no sense a colony, even with the exten- Ui iiish 
sion commonly given* to that word, but is a de])cnden(*y ^**‘**‘** 
acquired partly by conquest, partly by c(\ssioii. 

It is beyond the scope ol' this work to give a history of the 
various stages By which the prcsimt government of India was 
reached. That history is full of practical lessons in the 
government of de])eAd(‘ncies with an oriental j)opulation, 
lessons both from failure and from success-. 

It is only •by a study of that history Ihatf much in the Onflino ot 
present position of the Indian (lovernmcnt can be fully under- ^ ^ 
stood ; a meagre outline can aloin* be given lii*rc’'. 

In the beginning the East India Company, charttavd by 
the Crow^ witli a monopoly of trade, received pow(‘r to govern 
the members of llic Coinj)any who engaged in the trade and 
their em])loyces, to make by-laws for them and jainisli a bri^aeh 
of the by-laws by fine and imprisonment. Then, when the 
Company ^established factories, tlie (iovernor and council of 
the factory received power to judge all jicrsons in the factory 
ill civil and criminal cases. 

^ 29 & 30 Viet. e. 23. 

Tlie history of British India illustrates the doctrine that Tin snliject 
of the Crown can acquire dominion eM-ej^t on lahalf of the Crown, see 
Campbell v. Hull, 20 St. Tr. 239 ; )>reanilde to 53 Gef>. III. c. 155 ; and 
' resolution oj! House of Commons of May 10, 1773, quoted by Jlb» rt, op. cit., 
p. 53» note 4. 

^ For a sliort .summary of the liislory of Die ijoveniiuent, .see ibid., 

ch. i. 
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Power was then given to the Company to raise land and 
naval forces and to govern (ihem by martial law, to coin 
money, to create municipal bodies, and (in elTect) to make war 
and peace. 

Next the Company took over powers of government from 
the ruling powers in India, ai] 1 became in practice territorial 
sovereigns, though the sovereign power continued to be exer- 
cised in the name of the Indian ruler. Thus the Company 
held courts deriving authority from the native Indian rulers, 
and not from the British Crown. 

The courts established by the Company under the royal 
charter were largely superseded by the courts for exercising 
jurisdiction over Europeans, which were established under 
imperial Acts with judges appointed by the Crown. 

Parliament also authorized the Comj)any to raise a Euro- 
pean army, and passed a Mutiny Act for the government of 
that army. 

The factories developed into presidencies, each with its own 
governor and council, while after a time the Governor of the 
Presidency of Bengal and his council developed into a 
Governor-General and council, with control over the other 
presidencies and over the relations with native Indian states. 

Legislative powers were conferred by Parliament on the 
Governor-General in Council over all British India and over 
the servants of the (company everywhere, subject to dis- 
allovvan(?o of any ordinance by the Court of Directors of the 
Company. In 1833 one member, and in 1853 several mem- 
bers, were added to the Council for legislative purposes, so as 
to make the Legislative Council of the Governor-General 
a body larger tliaii and therefore different from his Executive 
Council. [The constitution of the Legislative Council was 
further altered ^n 1893.] 

In 1784 a special department of the King’s Government, 
called the. Board of Control, w'as established toa attend to 
Indian affairs and to control the Court of Directors of the 
East India Company. The government o^^ British India, so 
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far as it was excivisecl in England, was thus of a dual Cn. lit. 
character, resting partly witlJ the Companj^ and Court of 
Directors and partly with the Crown acting through the 
Board of Control. It wpuld, perhaps, be more correct to say 
that the establishment of the Board of Control emphasized 
and organized the dual (diaract/V rather than created it, as for 
many years previously the Crow 1, either through the Ministers 
of State or througli Parliament, had exercised control over 
the Indian Gm^rnmcnt. 

In 1813 the trade monopoly of the h]ast India Company 
was abolished, and Europeans wei'O allowed to seille in India 
under license. In 1 833 the license system was abolished, the 
right to trade and settle in India Avas made free to every one, 
and the Company was prohibital from trading and became 
solely a body for tlie internal governinenl of India. 

Finally, in i^5<S, after tlie suppression of the great mutiny 
of the native army, l^arliament abolished the Company and 
v’^ested in tlic (h-ownMlie sovereignty and direct government 
of British India and it is now governed in the name of the 
King. • 

An additional Secretary of State was appointed to taho 
charge of the internal government. He is aided by a Coninal 
of India, of from ten to fifteen members aj)pointed by him, 
who hoi A office for ten years, and of whom nine must have 
served or resided in British India for at least ten years-. lie 
is also aided by a staff of permanent officers similar to those 
of the British Civil Service. 

The relations between tlic Secn?tary of State and the 
Council of India arc intricate, but in substance the Council 
are only a consultative body, while tlic ])owcr and respon- 
sibility rest with the Secretary of State. lie has to sign 
every order or communication sent to the locsal government of 

' 91 & 2.^1 Viet. c. 106. » 

ibid., ss. 7-13; 32 & 33 Viet, c. 97 ; 52 & 53 Viet. e. 65. Tlio sjilarios 
of the Secretary of State and CoiineiJ and of the .snlwrditiate staff at tho 
India Office are i)aid out of the revenues of British India. 
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India and is responsible to Parliament for all his acts and 
orders. 

^ British India ^ must be carefully disting’uished from 
^India.^ The former includes only places in the King^s 
dominions, while ‘ India ^ includes^ besides British India, the 
territories of any native prined] or chief under the suzerainty 
of His Majesty exercised thipugh the Governor-tjleneral of 
India or through any governor or officer subordinate to that 
Governor-General -. The position of these latter territories 
will be noticed elsewhere. 

By reason of these dependencies British India would, as 
before observed, be itself an empire if it were not a de- 
pendency of the British Crown. This imperial position was 
recognized in the title of Empress of India (tmnslated in 
India into Kaiser-i-Ilind), assumed by Queen Victoria in 
j 876*\ 

Eurtlu*r, apart from its dependencies, tlic local government 
of Britisli India is of the federal type/that is to say, it has 
a (‘cntral legislature and executive, while in sundry portions 
of .it there arc‘Jo(‘al legislatures and executives. Consequently 
the legislative and administrative powers are distributed 
between the central and the local governments. 

The central government consists of the Governor-General in 
Council, in whom is vested, both by the terms of his com- 
mission and by imperial Act, the superintendence, direction, 
and control of the civil and military government of India^. 

The Governor- General, who is ai)pointed by the King under 
Iloyal Sign IVIanual to hold office during ideasure, is thus, what 
no go^'ernor of any other British possession is, a Viceroy^ 
But he is bound, both by his commission and by imperial Act, 

to pay due obedience to all such orders as he may receive from 

• 

* 21 22 Virt, C. Io 6 , s. 19 . 

* Iiitcri>ri‘tiUioii Aci, 1889 '52 & 53 Vkt. c. 63', s. 18 ,5). 

^ Uml(*r the Act 39 & 40 Vii-t. c. 10 : tlio London GazeU^ April 98, 

1876. ^ 21 & 92 Viet. c. 106, s. 29. 

^ SiH* ch. vi. p. 102, infra ; 13 Geo. HI. c. 63, 8. 9 ; 3 & 4 Will. IV, c. 85, 
s. 39 ; luul Commission of Goveriior-Oonfral in Appendix IV, p. 232, infra. 
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the Secretary of State, and must keep the Secretary of State Cii. IIT. 

constantly informed of all matters relating to India. Tie is 

also subject to various restrictions contained in divers imperial 
Acts^, and in particular is prohibited from engaging in war 
or making a treaty for guaranteeing the possessions of any 
state, except by the express command of the Secretary of State 
or for purposes of defence. 

The Governor-General cannot as a rule act a<rainst (lie 
advice of the m^ijority of his council. The ordinary members 
of this council, live or six in number, are appoiided by the 
Homo Government, and three of them must have served 
the Crown in India for at least ten years. The eoinmander- 
in-chief of the military font's in India, who is appointed by 
the Home Government, may be, and usually is, aj)i)ointed an 
extraordinary member of tlie irouncil ; and if tlu^ eouheil wen* 
to sit (which it never does) in the Presidency of Hoinbay or 
Madras, the Governor of the Presidency would become an 
extraordinary m(?mbe« of the council 

The Governor-General and his council hold executive* and (’mlrMl 
legislative m4‘ctings but at the latter the coufiVil is eulargiid m 
by the addition of the Lieutenant-Governor or (diief (^)m- 
missioner of the province in which the meeting is lield, and 
of from ten to sixteen nominees of the Governor-General wlio 
liold oflic^ for two years, and of whom half at least must 
not be in the service of the Crown in India. Five of these 
nominees arc appointed on unoflieial recommendations, namely, 
one on the recommendation of the iinonicial members of each 
of the councils of Madras, Bombay, Bengal, and the Nortli- 
Western Provinces, and one on that of the Calcutta Chamber 
of Commerce h 

* Tli€*se Acts were passed witli referenc*- to tie- oM dual "ov«.-i*riinen1 f.f 
the East India Company and tli»* Crown, l>uf, ffioiigli larf^ely inappIiealdM 
to tho present constitutional n'lations of tiie Oovi r^or-tieiieral and 
Secretary of State, remain 1111 repealed. 

* 34 & a5,Vict. e. 67, ss. 3, 9. , 

* In tho colonial constitutions of the iSili century tin? ;^«»V4'rnr r*’* 
council often acted in both an exeeutivo and legislative clwracter. 

* 34 & 95 Viet. c. 67, ss.‘9-ii ; 33 & 34 Viet. c. 3, s. 3 ; 55 ^ 5 ^ Viet. c. 14, 
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‘ ^ 

The legislative power of the Governor-General in Council 
depends on imperial Acts, and has been extended, beyond the 
territorial limits of Uritish India, to all British subjects, and 
servants of tlidHIovernment of British India in any part of 
India (in the wide sense of the term), and to native Indian 
subjects (i. 0. natives of British India) in any part of the 
world, and to the Indian marine service; but the power is 
limited so as to exclude legislation altering the constitution 
of the Indian Government, or authorizing lo^,ns to be raised 
in the United Kingdom^. 

The Governor-GencraBs sanction is required for the pro- 
jiosal of legislation touching linance, religion, military and 
naval forces, or the relations of the Government with foreign 
princes or states. Nothing but legislative business can be 
transacts at higislative meetings of the Governor-General in 
Coumul except that rules of the Governor-General, approved 
by the Secretary of State, may authorize a discussion of the 
annual linanciar statement of the (iOV(;inior'»(icncral, and the 
askilig of questions 

Passing to •the local Governments, they vary, according to 
the provinces. In the Presidencies of jMadras and Bombay, 
there is a Governar appointed by the Home Government, 
and a council of two niembers apj)ointed also by the Home 
Government from among Indian oflleials*'^. ^ 

The Governor cannot, as a rule, act against the advice of 

s. I ; jiiid llognlaiioiis of the (iownior-Goiu'ral iiwulo uinlorthu latter Act, 
and jiriiited in Ilbort, 0 (wt, hulia, p. 337. 

* See 3 & 4 Will. IV. c. 85 ; u.| k ^25 Viet. e. 67, s. 122 ; 28 & 29 Viet. c. 17 ; 

& 33 Viet. c. 98 ; 33 k 34 Viet. e. 3 ; 47 k 48 Viet. c. 38, ss. 2-5 ; 55 & 5° 
Viet. e. 14, s. 3. "J’lie pow<?r to le^islatc^ for native Indian subjects wlien out- 
side India is a larger extra-territorial power than is possessed by the legis- 
lature of any other British ]>ussession. 

TJie (lovernor-General alone, in cases of emergency, has the same logis- 
hitivtf power as the Goverm»r-Gen<'ral in Council, but a law so made by 
liiin lasts for six niontlis only (24 k 25 Viet. c. 67, s. 23). 

^ 24 k 25 Viet. c. 67, s. 10 ; 55 & 56 Viet. e. X4, s. 2. TJie prosont rules 
are printed in Ilbert, op. cit., p. 348, 

^ The appointment is by warrant under the Royal Sign Manual, 
countersigned by the Secretary of State ; the number may bo tixed by 
tile Secretary of State, but is not to exceed three. 
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I * 

the majority o£ the council. The Governor and council hold Cn. HI. 
both executive and legislative meetings, but at the latter the ' 
council is enlarged by the addition of from eight to twenty 
nominees of the Governor, of whom at least onJMialf must not 
hold oflice under the Crown in India. 

The other provinces are under either Lieutenant-Governors 
or Chief Commissioners, who are appointed by the (Jovernor- 
General from among Indian otliciuls^ and act without any 
executive counc^. 

For each province under a Lieutenant-Cjovcrnor there is a 
legislative council consisting of the Lieutenant-Governor and 
not more than twenty persons nominated by the Ijieutenant- 
Governor, with tlie approval of the Governor-General^. 

An Act passed by a local legislature can be vetoed by the 
Governor, or Lieutenant-Governor, but even if assented to by 
him does not become law until assented to by the Governor- 
General ; and when so assented to can be disallowed by the 
IFomc Government likv a law passed by the GoVernor-General 
in Council. 

A local legislature cannot alter an imperial Av t, nor (with- 
out the previous consent of the Govcrnor-Geneiul) an Act of 
the Governor-General in Council, nor affect the customs or 
general revenue of British India, or ciUTcncy, post office, |)cnal 
code, religion, patents, copyrights, naval and military fore(*s, 
or the relations Avith foreign states; but otherwise has full 
legislative power 

A province under a Chief Commissioner is adnunistered by 
the Commissioner without any council, and for such a provincii 
the Governor-General in Council in legislative sf‘.ssion is the 
legislative authority. 

To the more backward parts of India the ordinary law and 
the ordinary methods of legislation are unsuitable. Spccdal 

^ 94 & 25 Viet. <*. 67, ss. 44, 48 ; 55 56 Viet. e. 14, s. i, wliieh aiitlio- 

• rized the Governor-General in Couiieil, witli tli** appnjval *»f a Srcrctary 
of State, to cVeate new Liouteiiant-Guvoruors ; but it lia» been uuc.r^tioiied 
whether this power is not exhausted. , 

* 24 & 25 Viet. c. 67, as, 42-8 ; 55 & 56 Viet. e. 14, s. 5. 
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provision has therefore, been ’made for any part of.jsnaia ro 
which the Secretary of State and Council of India decl&r^j 
such provision to be applicable. As respects any such part 
the chief exeeiiRvc officer of the province, whetlier Governor,’ 
Lieutenant-Governor, or Chief Commissioner, may propose, and 
the Governor-General in Council in executive session may 
approve, a law for that j)art ; and the law so approved has 
the same force, and is subject to the same disallowance as if 
it were a law passed in legislative session 

The government of British India cannot properly be com- 
pared with that of any other British possession, as tlie con- 
ditions are so widely different. 

Not only do the area and population exceed those of any 
other possession, hut in British India there are found ancient 
civilizations aiul religions, highly organized, as well as bar- 
barous communities, and a large number of difliereni languages 
and customs; while in areas intermixed with Britisli India 
there arc native sovereigns of very ancv'iit descent still ruling 
under British suzerainty many millions of people. 

The centra? executive and legislature of Britisli India have, 
there Fore, in some respecis larger powers than those of any 
other British possession. The executive has, as the paramount 
authority in India, powers outside tj^c British dominions, 
powers of making treaties and acquiring territory, and prac- 
tically of making war and peace. It also has powers derived, 
not from the British Crown, but by succession from the 
Indian sovereigns whom the Company and the British Crown 
have displaced 

The wide extra-territorial powers of the central legislature 
have been already noticed. There are no elective and there- 
fore truly representative members of any of the legislatures : 
all the members arc nominees of the Home Government or the 
Governor-Generjil 

‘ 33 & 34 Vii-t. f. 3. * Soo Ilbert, <ip. cit., p. 179. 

^ 111 somo ».‘i’ the logislaturos there ait* members nominated on tlie 
reeommoudation of t'lective bodies. 
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. _.v ■ * t/'i- . ' . . 

i 0 n the government of India is much more ^ Ch. Ill, 

reguIatedV^nd its executive and legislative ,po were arc. ni ore 
restrioted by imperial Acts, than the government of ‘other ^ovcnr^ 
'llrxtish possessions. The restrictions enacteff for the East 
India Company and tlieir goveniors and oflicers apply to the 
Secretary of State and to the Governor- (leneral and gover- 
nors appointed by the Crown. Thus the King on the advice 
^'Of a Secretary of State can remove any oflu^er of the Crown 
in India. ^ 

’ ‘The finances of India are directly controlled hy the Secri»- 
tary of Slate, and no a])[)ro])riatioii of money out of the 
revenues of India, can be made without his |)ermissioii and 
the concurrence of a. majority of tlie (,^ouncil of Lidia. 

The accoimts#of the Indian finanees have to bt* laid before 

* 

Parliament, and there is an annual debate upon tlu'm. A loan 
cannot be borrofv^ed in the United Kingdom without the con- 
sent of Parliament, nor can money be spent on military 
operations beyond fhejron tiers of llritisli liufia without that 
consent, 

111 practic»i the Home Government, whether •through Par- 
liament or the Secretary of State, (^ver<*is(*s much more control 
over the details of the govTrnment of British India than it 
does in the case of a self-governing colony ; although the 
local Government of the latter has in many rcsp(?c(s less 
power than that of British India. 

While the government of British India, continued in the Courts of 
East India Company there were, as before mentioruHl, two sets iHaia” 
of courts. The one set consisted of courts f)f the Company 
held partly under charter, partly under their ])owers as collectors 
of revenue and territorial sovereigns derived from native Indian 
rulers. The other set comprised courts held under charters is- 
sued by the Crown in pursuance of an imperial Act of 1773 h 

Speaking broadly, the Company’s courts exercised juris- 
' diction civjl and criminal over the natives, the Cr/)wn courts 
over Europeans. 


TENKYNS 


1 13 Geo. III. c. 63. 
£ 
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III. After the assumption by the Crown in 1858 of the whole 
government of British India,' charters issued by the Queen 
under the authority of an imperial Act established in the 
towns of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, High Courts for 
the provinces of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, and amal- 
gamated the two sets of courts. Subsequently a fourth 
High Court for the North-Western Provinces was established 
at Allahabad. 

The other courts in British India arc established by the 
local Governments under Indian Acts ; in these the judges 
arc members of the Indian civil service, who may be, but 
usually are not, natives of India. 

The judges of the High Courts arc, appointed by and hold 
office during the pleasure of the Home Gownment, which 
also fixes their number, salaries, furloughs, and pensions^. 

The jurisdiction of these High Courts is iip the main fixed 
by the charters ; and an appeal lies from them to the King 
in Council. 

Tney luivc original civil and criminal jurisdiction within 
the limits of Jic provinces for which they are appointed, and 
in certain cases outside those limits ; they have also a general 
superintendence of the local courts and are courts of appeal 
from tliem. 

Until 1872 a European British subject could onlv be tried 
before a High Court; and tliougb he can now be tried before 
a district judge, if a European he has still certain privi- 
leges as regards jury and otherwise which native Indians 
have not 


* This tonuro of high court jiulgcs iliiring pleasure is contrary to tho 
iniiiciplcs of Englisli law (see i3 & 13 Will. III. c. 3, Act of Settlement), 
which are goiiorally followed in tlio British possessions. In j)racticc, 
however, the judges hold during good bchiiviour. One-third of tho 
judges of each high coui*t must be barristers or adv'ocates of the United 
Kingdom of not less than live years* standing, and one-third must be 
Indian ofTicials of not les.s than ten years' standing, and with not less 
than three years* experieiico us district judges. The total number ia 
limited to lifttjon for each court, 34 & 35 Viet. c. lo^, ss. s, 19. 

- Strachey, India , pp. 155 seq. 
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The extent to which, and the time at which, English law Ch. III. 
has been introduced in British* India have been the subject 
of controversy and legal decision*, but the matter is now 
largely settled by the enactment of the Indian codes 

But in civil matters, particularly inheritance, succession to 
lands or goods, marriage, and to some extent, even in ordi- 
nary contracts, the local or personal law or custom remains, 
and the personal law or custom applied is, if both parties arc 
not under the sajne law or custom, that of the defendant. 

One very important part of the central government which Military 
does not exist, at least to the same extent, in any other India. 
British possession, is the army, which consists partly of British 
troops, sent from England, partly of native troops raised in 
India, but officered in part by British officers. The British 
troops are a part of the ^regular forces,^ and remain under 
the governmen# of the imperial Army A('t. The native 
troops arc governed by Indian law. The whole of them are 
under the command qSl a commander-in-ehief appointed by 
the King under the Royal Sign !Manual, and in the niain 
are governed* by liim independently. The cdmmiinder-in- 
chief has to comply with the instructions given by the 
Governor-General in Council, just as a general in England 
has to comply with the instructions given him by the Crown 
through a^Secretary of State ; but in purely military matters 
he is independent of the Governor-General and is responsible 
to the Home Government only Many of tlie native Indian 


^ Mayor of Lyons v. East India Company, i 3 If>o. P. C. 176, 3 St. Tr. N. S. 
647 (see in lattor report) ; Frriman v. Fnirlic, i Mo<>. Ind. App. 305, 

2 St. Tr. N. S. 1000 ; Sir J. Stoplion's Eancotnar and hn}n:y, voJ. ii, p. 18 ; 
Ilboi-t, op. eit., p. 34. 

® The Ponal Codt‘, the Godo of Criminal Proccdun-, tlic Codr Civil l*ro- 
ceduro, and the Indian Contract Act. The Suc?oi*ssion Act of 1865 u})plir*.s 
almost exclusively to Europeans. [For an account of codificatitni in India, 
soe liberty LegisUitirc Methods and Forms, pp. 129-55.] 

® Tho Indian Govoriiinont cannot raise a sop.*irat“ army of Europoans, 
* 23 & 24 Viet. c. 100. Tho Govornor-Gi'iioral cannot issuo a njilitary com- 
mission, Ilbort, Cfort. India, pp. 271-5. Irt>rd Ellon)K>roug}i, when Govonior- 
Goneral, asked for tJio rii^ht to have the command of tho wiiy, but was 
refused. Lord Ilardinge Ijad the right given Ijiin, aud at one time took 

E Z 
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Ch. III. rulers maintain military forces, under certain restrictions as 
to numbers and arms imposed by the Oovernor-General. 
Some of them maintain a force better armed and available 
for service under the orders of the Governor-General for 
places outside the limits of the native state in which they 
are raised. 

Indican British India has another peculiarity in liaving* the go- 
Sorvico. vernment administered by a highly organized permanent 
civil service which consists (rouglily) of two divisions, the 
‘civil service^ formerly called the ^covenanted service^/ and 
the ^])rovincial service^ eoiTesponding to what was called 
the ‘uncovenanted service.^ All the more important posts 
in the old ‘regulation^ proviiujcs are reserved by imperial 
Act to the civil service except under very special circum- 
stances In tlic ‘ non -regulation ^ provinces all offices are 
open alike to native Indians, to military officeis who arc mem- 
bers of tltlf} staff corps, and to members of the civil service. 

Members of the civil service are appointed by the Secre- 
tary of State from among those who suc(teed in a public 
literary exautinaiion, held annually in London,, and open to 
all natural born British subjects under the age of twenty- 
four. The candidates selected at this examination afterwards 
pass a probationary year, and comply with certain recpiire- 
ments, such as learning to ride on horseback, aiyl learning 
Indian law'\ 

« 

ov<‘r tho coininaiul of the army from Lord (lougli, ])ut this was by 
virtuo of Jiis military rank ami leiigUi of .st-rvioo ; soo /jf/e of Peel, vol. ii. 
j)|). 20, 300. 

Tho iml« 'pom lout oommamh*rs-in-chiof in Madras and Eombay woro 
abolishod in i893*hy 56 ^ 57 Viet. c. 62. 

' ‘Covonantod siTvico'is a tt rin dorivod from tho oovenant entered 
into by tho api)()intoos, h^rinorly with tho Kasi Iiulia Company, and now 
with tho KSocrotary of State, not to trade, not to receive presents, to 
Bubacribo for i)onsions, &c. Strachoy, p. 257, n. 3. See form of 

covenant, llhort, op. cit., i>. 593. 

* 24 & 25 Viet. o. 54. Tho ‘regulation’ provinces are Bengal, North- 
Western rrovinees, Madras, and Bomliay, Straeliey, p. 145 ; Ilbcrt, op. cit,, 
pp. 105, 135' -' 77 . 

'* 21 & 22 VJet. c. 106, s. 32, and rules made under it by tho Secretary 
of State in Council of India. 
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When once appointed, they rise partly by seniority and Ch. Ill 
partly by promotion, until they can, after twenty-five years^ 
service, retire with a pension. They practically hold during 
good behaviour, though a«iy of them can be removed at will 
by the Home Government. They can be suspended by the 
local Government of India, but cannot be removed without 
i:he approbation of the Home Government. 

Although in 1833^ Parliament declared tliat a native of 
India should ndt by reason of his religion, descent, ]dace of 
birth, or otherwise, be disqualified for oflice, yet (he cove- 
nanted service continupd in fact to be filled wholly by Euro- 
pean British subjects. 

Even after Parliament in 1853 “ threw open the covenanted 
service to public comj)etition, only a few natives, owing to 
the examination being held in London, su(fceed(‘d in (he com- 
petition. Parliament in 1870 passed an Act for facilitating 
the employment of Indian natives. Under tliat Act rules for 
the purpose were made* in 1879, and, on th(‘ir failure, also in 
1889. Under the latter rules the provincial service consists 
almost entirely in each province of natives of (lie province 
selected in a manner suitable to local circumstances. 

Of the total number of civil employees in India, ninety per 
cent, arc natives. The offices lield by the ^ civil service^ are 
under i,cdo, and if these posts (which are mostly the liighcr 
posts) are excluded, there arc nearly 3,cco snjiorior admini- 
strative and judicial offices, most of ^wliicli are lield by 
natives of India. Tlie officers of the arrn}^, whether Euro- 
pean or native, are not included in tlicse figun s. 

The population thus governed is aliout i 2 i millions in 
British India, besides 67 millions in the native states, in 
which some of the oflTiccrs composing the staff arc employed 

» 3 & 4 Will. IV. c. 85. =* 16 & 17 Vir t. o. 95. 

* 33 & 34,Vict. r. 3. For tho rulfts uikIm* it, scm? Stracljcy, op. cit., 
p. 258; Ilbert, op. cit., p. 127. 

* See Strncliey, op. cit., p. 285; Ilboit, op. cit., p. 128; In^lia OfTujcList. 



CHAPTER IV 

SELF-GOVERNING COLONIES 

Ch. IV. The constitutions of tlie scif-gfovcrning* colonies differ 
amongst themselves in many points of detail, but vastly 
problem of more important than any analysis" of differences is the 
examination of those common principles which underlie the 
ment*^ structure of all alike. The problem of colonial self-govern- 
ment is the problem of reconciling local parliamentary insti- 
tutions framed after the English model with the supremacy 
of a Parliament at home in which tli6 colony has no voice. 
To appreciate the difficulties of the problem and the form 
which its solution takes it is necessary to bear sti'adlly in mind 
that feature of the English Constif uf ion on which Professor 
Dicey has laid such stress — the essential supremacy of the 
legislature in our system, with the two results, (i) that the 
English executive is responsible to the legislatuK-, and de- 
pendent on the will of the majority in the popularly elected 
House ; ( 2 ) that the English judiciary has merely to interpret 
and apply legislative enactments, never to declare them invalid 
or beyond the competence of the legislature to enact. The 
second of these Results is due to the fact that the sphere of legis- 
lative power in the English Parliament is unlimited in extent 
and undisputed by any rival law-making authority — that Par- 
liament is a sovereign law-making body, in fact — and there- 
fore obviously cannot be rej^roduced in a self-governing colony, ^ 
where legislative powers are Mmited and Imperial statutes of 
superior force. Consequently the couHs of a self-governing 
colony have of necessity a function not found in their proto- 
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type, the function of deciding on the validity as well as the Cii. IV. 
meaning of colonial statutes. * 

But the^A?^ of the two results above indicated, namely, the 
dependence of the executive on Parliament, is perfectly con- 
sistent with a restricted range of legislative power, and there- 
fore is reproduced in a self-govcniing colony without difficulty. 

Such a colony has more than repr emit alive government; its 
characteristic feature is not merely a control of local taxation 
and an influence over local legislation exercised by a jiopularly 
elected Cliamber. Such a colony has also responsible govern- 
**ment: i. e. the heads of administrative departments form 
a ministry which continues in office only so long as it 
commands the confidence of the legislature. 

It is this dependence of the colonial Executive on the Monning 
colonial Parliament which constitutes at once the essential 
resemblance between the constitutions of our self-governing 
colonies and that of the mother country, and the essential 
divergence between the constitutions of our self-governing 
colonies and all foreign systems. From this point of View, 
at any ratia, the charge of ^official mendaciijy^ brought by 
a learned writer ^ against the preamble of the British North 
America Act, 1867- (because it recites the wish of the 
Canadian provinces to be federally united into one Dominion 
^ with a constitution similar in principle to that of the l/iiittMl 
Kingdom ’) cannot be sustained. His criticism tl)at tliis state- 
ment would only be true if ^ United Slates ^ were substituted 
for ^ United Kingdom * ignores a distinction far more signifi- 
cant thap any analogies based on features common to all 

* Dicoy’s Law of iho Omstitntion, if*t <'<!., p, 153, In th«i 4tli tMl., p. 156, 
the expression is changed to ^ diplomatic inaccuracy,’ tliongh Uio aiiDjfii* 
still maintains that ‘it is clear that tho Coiislitiition of tJie Domiiiiou is 
in its essential features modelled on that of the Union,' (‘Xidaining that 
ho is regarding tho Dominion sololy from the ft^deral ])oint of view. Hut 
oven if we shut our eyes to the crucial distim^tion between parliamentary 
govonuneitt and presid<mtial govoriimeiit, the points oj* resemblanco 
between Canada and the United States are not nearly so rcanarkablo, it is 
submitted, as the i)oints of difference. As to this, see be^nw, p, 90. 

* 30 Viet. c. 3. 
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federal constitutions. In itlie Dominion of Canada, no less 
than in every other self-governing colony in the empire^ the 
system of government is that of responsible, or what has been 
termed ‘ parliamentary ’ or ^ cp.binet [ government, just as in 
the United Kingdom. The executive power is vested in the 
Crown, but is wielded by ministers who, though appointed by 
the Covcrnor- General as delegate of the Crown, necessarily 
require the support and confidence of a majority of a popularly 
elected assembly, and are consequently respensible to that 
assembly. In the United States, on the other hand, the 
executive is in no sense dependent on the legislature. The 
President is elected by the people, and ai)points for the 
administration of government ministers who are never mem- 
bers of the legislature, who need not enjoy the confidence of 
the majority of the legislatme, and who are responsible to the 
President alone, and not to the legislature. 

It is the more important to insist on this fundamental 
characteristic of the self-governing erlonies, because it is 
not to be discovered by an examination of^ their ‘ instruments 
of constitution.^ Whatever be the form which* these docu- 
ments assume they will be found in every case to concern 
themselves mainly with the establishment of colonial 
lalureSy and to be silent, or almost silent, as to the relations 
between legislature and executive. The circumstance x’s highly 
significant of the vogue, in the self-governing colonies no less 
than in England, of what has been termed the ^ rule of law.^ 
Just as in England parliamentary government arose, without 
any formal constitutional change, from William IH^s recog- 
nition of the necessity of choosing ministers of homogeneous 
opinions, able to command the support of a parliamentary 
majority, so in the self-governing colonies the change from 
merely representative to fully responsible government is due, 
not to imperial legislation or formal prerogative ordem, but to 
private instructions from the Colonial OflBce to the Clovemor, 
directing him to select his ministers from the predominant 
* See Appendix L 
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party in the legislature, on the understanding tliat they will c«. IV. 

give way to their successors when they lose the parliamentary 

support which pointed them out for office 

Thus the date of the jn^oduction of responsible government Origin of 

into a colony is not as a rule to be discovered in Acts of sibU)**^ 

Parliament or Orders in Council. To take the earliest sovern- 

inont in 

instance, Lord Durham^s famous report, tlic result of liis Oanadii. 
appointment as Governor- Gen oral and llio-h Commissioner 
after the CanatHan rebellion of i<S37-S and the suspension 
of the Constitution of Lower Canada-, was iiresonted to 
Parliament in 1839, and recommended — (i) the union of the 
two provinces, and (2) the introduction of res])oiisihle j^overn- 
ment. The Union Act introduced by Lord Jolni llussell, 
setting up one nominated legislative eoiineil and one elected 
legislative assembly for the whole colony, became law in 
1840 and thi 5 therefore is the date of repre-si^ufathe institu- 
tions in the reunited province. Put the legislative machine 
was at work for souX} jears before reapouHihle government 
began, ‘Up to July, 1846,’ wrote the statesman to whom 
self-governing* colonies chiefly owe their auA)Tu)n)y, ‘ the 
problem of bringing into satisfactory oiioration this system 
of administration had (certainly not been soIvocP'*. Section 4,5 
of the Union Act of 1840 (the only section in an inslnirnont 
of eonstikition of sixty-two clauses which deals with the 
colonial Executive) merely refers to ‘such executive council . . . 
as may be appointed by Her Majesty for the affairs of the 
Province of Canada,^ and is silent as to the principle on wliich 

^ Cf. C. O! R. 57, and |i. 92 iiifi*. In tli<i two wlf-f'<»v« rni/i;' < oloiiirs 
of South Africa tlio introduction of rcHpon.siJiJ»? may lie 

referred to a colonial sUitute— -in Cape CVdoiiy to Act JVo. i of 1872, 
amending the Constitution Ordinance of 1852, anrl in Kata I to llio 
Constitution Act, No. 14 of 1893. But even in tlu-Kc casLS the enact- 
ments only liint faintly at the parliamentary control of administration. 

See below, p. 63. 

* I & a Viet. c. 9. 

^ 3 & 4 Vir^. c. 35. From 1791 to i837eacli of the two provyiccs enjoyed 
the separate rex)resentiitive institutions conferreil by 31 Geo. III. c. 31. 

* Earl Grey’s i^olonial Policy of Lord John Iiussdl *3 Adminfstrationj vol. i. 
p. 203. 
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CH. IV. appointments arc to be made. In 1841 Lord John Russell 
instructed the Governor-Geneml to call to his councils ^ those 
persons who by their position and character have obtained 
the general confidence and esteem ,of . the inhabitants of the 
province/ and it was not till 1847 that Lord Elgin was 
expressly instructed ^ to act generally on the advice of the 
executive council, and to receive as members of that body, 
those persons who might be pointed out to him as entitled to 
be so by their possessing the confidence of the Assembly 

In the North American colonies, therefore, representative 
institutions, dating back in the case of the old provinces of 
Canada to 1791 and in the case of Newfoundland to 183a, 
were silently transformed, without formal constitutional 
change, in the decade 1846 to 1855 into a system of respon- 
sible government. Even so late as 1867, though the British 
North America Act ** recites that ‘ it is expedient, not only 

' Quoted by Munro, Constitution of Canada j p. 20. An ovon more in- 
stru\;tivo instance of tho adaptation of parliamentary government to 
a colony which luul already received representative institutions is fur- 
iiisln'd by Earl Grey's dispatch, dated Nov. 3, 1846, to Shr John Harvey, 
Lieutcnaiit-Gov<;riior of Nova Scotia (House of Commons Sessional Paper, 
No. 621 of 1848, p. 8, set out in Earl Grey’s Colonial Policy, vol. i. pp. 209- 
213). Sir John had reported that there were vacanch's on his Executive 
Council, hut that he was urged by members of tho opposition to dissolve 
tho assembly and hold a general election. Grey directed him, however, 
to fill lip tlie vacancies by calling upon Mho members of ^our present 
Executive Council to jiropose to you tho names of the gentlemen whom 
they would recommojid.' If they fail to form a complete council, tho 
Governor is to ai)ply to tho opposite party, and only if tho opposition also 
fail to form a satisfactory council is he, on their advice, to dissolve the 
assembly. ‘The object with which I recommend you this course,' tho 
Colonial Secretary goes on, ‘is that of making it apparent that any 
transfer wliicli may take place of p<»litical powi^r from the hands of one 
party in tlie Province to those of another is the result, not of any act 
of yours, but of the wishes of the peoi>Ie tlioinselves, as shown by the 
difficulty experienced by tho retiring party in carrying on the govern- 
ment of tho Province according to the form of the Constitution. To this 
I attach great importance ; I have therefore to instruct you to abstain fronn 
changhuj your Executive Council until it shall become perfectly clear that they are 
unable, with such fair support from yourself as they have a right to 
expect, to carry on the government of the Province satisfactorily, and 
command the co.ifuleyicc of the Lcgislatiac/ 

® 31 Geo, III. c. 31. 


30 Viet, c, 3. 
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that the constitution of the Legislative Authority in the Cii. IV, 
Dominion be provided for, int also that the Nature of the 
Executive Government therein be declaredl yet Parliament was 
content to provide ^ thai there should be a Privy Council for 
Canada, consisting of members ^from time to time chosen 
and summoned by the Governor-General,^ and left unexpressed 
the fundamental requirement that the Govenior-General 
should select ministers from the party in tlie majority in 
the Lower House, 

Much therefore that is at the very i*oot of the constitutions Un written 
of our self-governing colonies is unwritten, though it is none 
the less constitutional because its origin lies in a practice 
which is nowlicre forn>ally recorded, and which develops new colouioiH. 
rules in the course of years. The genius of ]3arl Grey not 
only devisal for the greater colonics a system of government 
which reproduced as nearly as possible the external features of 
our own, but (in spite of the restrictions wliich a written 
constitution tends to impose) breathed into tlie copy the inner 
essence of the original — the possibility of silent constitutional 
growth. while colonial instruments of constitution lay 

down in express terms many rules (especially In connexion 
with legislative practice) which in England arc unwritten, yet. 
much of the autonomous system of government in the colonics 
remainsJbased, as in England, on unenacted custom, and some 
unwritten conventions have been developed in the colonics 
which are hardening into constitutional rules without a 
counterpart in this country. 

As an •example of the reproduction of the unwritten consti- Soin« con- 
tutional conventions of England in the form of ena(*ted rules 
of a colonial constitution, the provisions of the Kritish North 
America Act regarding money Bills may be noted. The rule tion re- 
that a money Bill must originate in the popularly-elected 

law in tho 

colonies. 

* Sect. ii. Cf. Iho provision in claiiso 62 of tho Conflitution of the 
Australian Commonwealth, 63 & 64 Viet, c, 12. On the other hand, there 
is no mention of an Executive at all in the New ZcaLmd Constitution 
(15 & 16 Viet. c. 72). See below, p. 62. 
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House, and the rule that such leg^islatioh must be preceded 
by a recommendation from the Crown, are both specifically 
enacted ^ On the other hand, a third rule — that every money 
Bill luust begin in a committee of ^he whole House — is an 
uncnacted convention, prescribed by nothing but long custom 
and a Standing Order, at Westminster and Ottawa alike 
Similarly, the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act ® 
provides that money Bills shall not originate in the Senate \ 
and that the Governor-Generars recommendation is necessary 
but it adds two further rules not expressed in the Canadian 
Constitution, namely, that the Senate may not amend money 
Bills and that laws imposing taxation shall not deal with 
any other subject matter*^. In the Nev/ Zealand Constitution 
of 1X52 the only rule regarding money liills which is ex- 
pressly enacted is the requirement of the Governor*s recom- 
mendation to the House of llcprcscntatives In New South 
Wales both this rule and the rule that Taxation and Appro- 
priation Bills must originate in the Leg'islativc Assembly are 
laid down in the constitution scheduled to the imperial Act 

«> 

^ 30 Viet. 3, ss. 5^^ and 55; ami cf. s. 90. I’ho only ivnlfm security 
for tlie oljsorvancci of tluj secoinl of tlioso rules hy tin*. iinj[)erial Par- 
liament is Standing Order 57. Tli«i first may be read in a resolution of 
tlie Commons of 1678, 9 Com. J. 509. But the real basis of both is 
of course uiiwritt«‘n ; and, wbat is not the same tiling but more important, 
neither rule is in Eiiglaiul a Maw' in tbo sinse that an Eng**‘isli court 
would recognize its validity, wliereas in Canada both rules arc Maws* in 
tho strictest sense. 

- Tile Standing Order of the imperial Parliament was agreed to in 
1707. See Anson, L, and vol, i. p. 257. The Canadian Standing Order 
is No. 88. Cf. Miinro, Cmstitution of Canada, p. 153. 

^ 63 & 64 Viet. c. 12. 

* Clause 53 of the Constitution (wdiich is set out in s. 9 of the Act). 

Clause 56 of tho Coiistitutioji. 

® Clause 53 of the Constitution. Tlie clause does not prohibit tho Senate 
from rejecting a money Bill, though it was tin; exercise of this power 
by tho House of Lords in i860, which necessitated Mr. Gladstone's three 
resolutions. Tins section concludes with a provision which has no 
counterpart in English practice — that the Senate may at any stage return 
a money Bill the House of Hepresontatives, with a request fqr omission 
or amoiidmoiit of any items or provisions therein. 

’ Clause 55 o^ the Constitution. 

* 15 & 16 Viet. c. 79, s. 54 ; cf. s. 95. 
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of 1855 ^ ; while the V'ictorian Constitution, similarly scheduled Cii. IV. 
to an imperial Act which reccivtKl the Royal Assent on the very 
same day 2, specifically incorporates three rules relating* to 
money Bills — the two just mentioned, and also the rule that 
such Bills ^ may be rejected but not altered by the Councir^. 

But perhaps the Colonial Constitution which most openly 
acknowledges the desire to incorporate the unwritten rules of 
Westminster as to Money Bills into its enacted code, is the 
Cape Colony Constitution Ordinance of i which, besides 

requiring the recommendation of the ( lovcrnor for such legis- 
lation describes the Bills which must originate in the House 
of Assembly as ^ of such a nature that if bills similar to them 
should be proposed to the Imperial Parliament of Croat 
Britain and Ireland shcIi hUh tvoull^ bj/ the law and cn-sfoni. of 
Parliammty bo roqairod to orhjinato in the llowse of Comm 

Another instructive set of instances of the inclusion of our (a) Statu- 

unwritten constitutional understandings in written instru- 

ments of constitutional law for the colonies is furnished by 

•'of «txocu- 

an occasional reference to the Executive in these documvSnts. tivo. 

In England^the* position of the Executive is ha’idly defined by 
statute at all, and, as has been above j^ointed out, even the 
framers of colonial constitutions liavc not attempted to reduce 
to writing the real relations of executive to legislature. Yet, 


‘ 18 & 19 Viet. e. 54, Sclied. I. T)m rules ;iro in clauses i iiiul 54 oft lir 
Constitution. TJio n*foreiiee in llio former to ‘the limitation coiiiaitied 
in clause sixty-two* is ap})arently intended as u referenee. to tJm latter. 
The same twt> rules are enacted in the Western Australian Goiistitiitirni, 
ss. 66 and 67, sclieduled to 53 & 54 Viet. e. 26, and in the Qiioeushiml Act, 
No. 38 of 32 Viet., ss. 2 and 18. 

* 18 & 19 Viet. c. 55, Sched. I. Tliesc tlireo rules also appear iu thu 
Natal Constitution Act, No. 14 of 1893, ss. 48 to 50. 

* Clauses 56 and 57. 

*■ Scheduled to Order in Council of March 11, 1853, 

® Sect. 80. 

® Sect. 88. Tlie s«^etic)n eoneludes with a proviso giving L^gislativt^ 
Council and the Governor full ]>ower to amend a inon*.*y Bill and to 
return the Bill so amended for recon si derat ioji. Tliis departures from 
English practice is apparentl3' to he explained ;like the inihh;r proviso in 
the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution, a. 53) hy tl^e fact that the 
Upper House is cdective. 
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IV. a comparison of the instruments of constitution of the self- 

“ governing colonies, in order of 'date, shows that during the last 
half-century the tendency has been growing to express in the 
form of written law some part at any rate of the administrative 
understandings on which responsible government is based. 
In the earlier instruments there is nothing whatever *to sug- 
gest that colonial Ministers of State should not hold office 
during good behaviour^, or indeed that the administration of 
government is to be conducted on the advice of parliamentary 
chiefs at all. Thus the New Zealand Constitution of 1852 
concerns itself solely with legislative and judicial organization : 
the relations between legislature and executive are not even 
faintly indicated, and cabinet government is as much outside 
the law as it is in England itself The two instruments of 
constitution which date from 1855, those of New South 
Wales and Victoria^, contain the first inkling of a parlia- 
mentary executive in a phrase common to both, and referring 
to ^ the appointments of the officers liable to retire from office 
on polUical grounds^ In 1867 Parliament inserted into the 
British North America Act, by way of partial fulfilment of 
the recital that it was expedient to declare ‘ the nature of the 
executive government,^ the provision^ that there should be 


* In October, 1839, Lord John Ru-ssell found it nec( ssiiry, in a dispatch 
to Mr. Ponlett Tlioinson (Ilonso of Commons Sessionii.l I*api?r,..lN^o. 621 of 
1848), to explain that for tlio future. Canadian admin itrators would not 
liold ofTioo during good behaviour, but would bo liabl to bo called on to 
retire whenever motives of policy rendered it expedient. 

® 15 & 16 Viet. c. 72. When the General Assembly first mot in 1854 
a deadlock resulted, as the office.-holdors of the old regime wore determined 
to remain as the Executive. Finally it was resolved to apply for an Englisli 
Act to establish responsible government, but the Colonial Office intimated 
tliat no enactment was necessary, as the practice re^sted upon usage. 
Consequently, after another general election, the New Zealand legislature 
in 1856 passed a Pensions Hill for the benefit of existing ministers, and 
ministerial responsibility then began. Cf. Coghlan, Seven Cdlmica of 
Australasia, i899-i9cx>, p. 199, The Executive Council is constituted 
under Ijotters Patent to the Governor, dated February 22, 1879. 

® 18 & 19 Viet. cc. 54 and 55. The phrase referred to occurs in s. 37 
of the respective scheduled constitutions. Cf. Anson, L, and C., vol. ii, 
p. 270. 

* 30 Viet. c. 3, s. II, Professor Dicey has 2)ointed out that there is iu 
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^ a Council to aid and advise in the Government of Canada/ to Cir. 
be styled the ^ Queen's Privy Council for Canada/ and that "" 
its members should be appointed and might be removed by the 
Governor-General. The word ^ cabinet^ docs not appear, 
though the term is commonly applied to the body of acting 
minister^. In 187a the legislature of the Cape Colony 
passed a ^Constitution Ordinance Amendment Act '/which 
recited as its object ‘ the introduction of ilie system of 
executive administration, commonly called Responsible 
Government/ but the Act leaves the essence of that system 
to be understood, and contents itself with providing that the 
five chiefs of dei)artments may ^ be members of the legislature, 
and that the existing administrative heads when they retire 
from office ^on political grounds^ shall be 2)ensioned. The 
Western Australia Constitution Act, 1890, goes a step further, 
for besides providing that the ‘ five principal executive offices 
of the Government liable to be vacated on political grounds' 
may be held by members of the legislature, it expressly enac*ts 
that one of the five t shall always be held by a member of the 
Legislative ^ouncil Three years later ^ may i has changed 
to ^ must,' and the Natal Constitution Act of 1893 ^enacts 
that ^ every minister shall be, or shall within four months 
from the date of his appointment become, a member of the 
Legislative Council or of the Legislative Assembly, but not 
more than two Ministers may be members of the Legislative 
Council.' The example of putting down in black and white 
the rule that ministers must sit in Parliament is followed in the 
Constitution of the Australian Commonwealth, which provides 

federal constitutions a tendency to denno the divinion of powers even 
beyond what federalism necessitates (Jaiw of the. Constiiuthn, j). 142). It is 
all the more remarkable, therefore, that so little is thought suflicieiit 
here. 

* No. I of 1872. 

* Sect. 3. Similarly in 1884 the Queensland legislature was content 
to enact the elUjihilitu of ministers (No, 29 of 48 Viet. s. i). 

’ Sect. 6 oY the Constitution Act, which is schodulod to 53 & 54 Viet, 
c. 26 ; cf, also s. 28. ^ 

* No. 14 of 1893, s. 9. 
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ly. for Federal Executive Council to advise the Governor- 
~ General in the government of ''the Commonwealth/ and enacts 
that ' the members of the Council shall be chosen and sum- 
moned by the Governor-General and sworn as Executive Coun- 
cillors, and shall hold ofiice during his pleasure^.’ Moreover, 
the officers appointed by the Governor-General to administer 
during his pleasure the departments of State ^ shall be members 
of the Federal Executive Council, and shall be the Queen^s 
Ministers of State for the Commonwealth. After the first 
general election no Minister of State shall hold office for a 
longer period than three months nnless he in or becomes a senator 
or a member of the House of llejrresenfatives Thus at last- 
the constitutional understanding which associates political office 
with membership o£ Parliament? has become enshrined in the 
enaefed law of a colonial constitution. But the selection and 
function of a preinier, the collective responsibUity of a cabinet, 
the merely nominal activity of ex-cabinet ministers in tlie 
executive council, and the dependence, of the administration 
on*' a majority in the legislature — all these are as far from 
finding expre ssion even in the latest of colonial .constitutions 
as in the Bill of Rights or the Act of Settlement. 

One colonial legislature has indeed gone further in the 
direction of expressing the truth that departmental chiefs 
must resign their positions if they have not a majority of tlie 
legislature behind them. This is the legislature of South 
Australia, a colony whose constitutional enactments are esi)e- 
cially well worth study for the sake of their boldness and 
ingenuity in other respects ^ The South Australian Con- 

' Clause) 62. ® Clause 64. 

® This constitutional uinlerstanding has oeoasionnlly suffered a tem- 
porary broach in England. From Deceiuher, 1845, to July, 1846, Mr. Glad- 
stono was Secretary for the Colonies without a seat in the House of 
Commons ; Mr. Ooschen bocaiiie Chancellor of the Exchequer in January, 
1887, hut did not succeed in getting returned to Parliament till February ; 
and Mr. Horace I’lunkett, though losing his seat in the General Election 
of September, 1900, still (Jan. 1902) holds the olfico of president of tho* 
Irish Dej)artmeiit of Agriculture. 

* e. g. see s. 16 of South Australia Act, No. 236 of i88i, i^roviding alter- 
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Btitution Act of 1855-6 not only requires the five Ministers C^IV, 
of State to be members of Parliament, and makes them 
ex-ofiicio members of tbe Executive Council' (in feict, of course, 
they are tbe only efEective^members of that body), but openly 
admits tbe fact that they are ‘ liable to loss of office by reason 
of their inability to become members of the said Parliament 
or to command the support of a 7 najonty of the memhers thereof 
or upon other grounds without any misconduct or incapacity ' 
and therefore provides for a retiring allowance to existing 
chiefs of departments, who entered on their offices with no 
fears of the fickleness of the legislature. 

The result is that the nature and functions of the cxecu- Tho execu- 
tive in a self-governing colony are, for the most part, but not 
so completely as in England, based on a mere constitutional 
understanding, the observaniic of which a parliamentary 
majority can always enforce. In essentials the parallel be- 
tween such a colonial Executive and the Executive at home 
is as complete as the di/Ecrcncc between imperial and colonial 
government allows. But there arc variations of detail. Thus, 
the governoi^ presides over formal meetings of Hie executive 
council in a self-governing colony, whereas the Sovereign has 
not been present at deliberations of an English Cabinet since 
the death of Anne. Again, the cabinet and the ministry in 
most of the self-governing colonics are coterminous, fhough 
in some, as in Canada, subordinate ministers, such as the 
solicitor-general, are commonly members of the administration 
without being members of the cabinet. On a change of govern- 
ment, members of the superseded cabinet in some colonics 
remain part of the executive council and retain their title of 
* Honourable ^ — ^just as ex-Cabinet Ministers continue to be 
Privy Councillors in England — but of course they take no 
effective share in the counsels of the new administration. 

nativo methods for dealing with a deadlock between the twp Chambers 
of the legislature. 

* Sect. 3a of No. 2 of 1855-6 of the colony. 

^ Sect. 39. 
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Colonial consfitutionB not infrequently declare the number of 
ministers who may remain members of parliament \ and thus 
in effect fix the size of the cabinet. 

A reference to Appendix I will show that the legislatures 
of the self-governing colonies which are there analysed, all 
follow the imperial pattern in consisting of two houses, though 
of the seven provinces of Canada, Quebec and Nova Scotia 
alone preserve an upper chamber. In the federal legislatures 
of Canada and Australia, the upper house is called a Senate : 
in the unitary legislatures it is called a Legislative Council. 
In Canada, New South Wales, and Queensland, it consists 
of members nominated for life by the governor on the advice 
of his ministry. In Newfoundland legislative councillors 
are appointed for life by the Crown under the sign manual 
and signet. In New Zealand and Natal the members of 
the legislative council are nominated for d/ term of years. 
In the other self-governing colonies they are elected: in 
Victoria, Western Australia, Tasmania, and the Common- 
w&lth of Aiistralia for six years, in the Cape Colony for 
seven, and !n South Australia for nine In nearly all 
cases the size of the upper chamber, even when a nomi- 
nated body, is precisely defined by legislation; but where 
it is not (as in New South Wales, where a minimum limit 
of twenty-one is the only restriction imposed) the Govern- 
ment of the day might be tempted to swamp opposition in the 


* Cf. 8. 3 of Law No. i of 187a of Cape Colony ; s. 8 of Law No. 14 of 
1893 of Natal ; s. 32 of No. 2 of 1855-6 of South Australia. 

^ In South Australia the governor’s power of dissolving cho house of 
assembly ‘whenever he may deem it expedient' does not extend to 
the legislative council (s. 2 of No. 2 of 1855-6), which therefore has a 
continuous existence, one-third of its members surrendering their places 
to newly elected substitutes every three years. The only case in which 
the legislative council can be dissolved arises, after a deadlock between 
the houses, under s. 16 of A^ 236 of 1881. A similar arrangement has 
been adopted in the Australian Commonwealth. See below, p. 87. The 
governor has no power to dissolve the council in Victoria, In the Cape 
lie can dissolve botli houses together, or lie may dissolve the assembly 
witliout tho' council. (Const. Ordinance of 1852, s. 74 ; cf. Law No. 9 of 
1897.) 
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non-elective houseby the sudden creation of additional members^ Ch. IV. 

as was done in England in jyi 2 , and threatened in 18311. 

This method was on one occasion adopted in New South 
Wales, during one of the premierships of Sir Charles Cowper, 
but the home* authorities rebuked the governor. Sir John 
Young, for lending himself to the scheme, and the principle 
was laid down that the number of legislative councillors 
should be limited to what is convenient, and ^ that no nomina- 
tions should ever be made merely for the purpose of strengthen- 
ing the party which happens to be in power ^ 

The lower house in all the self-governing colonies is elected (3) Tho 
by the people upon a wide franchise, which gives a vote to house, 
nearly every man, or rather to every white rnai^^. In South 
Australia and New Zealand women vote as well as men, and 
a Female Franchise Bill has also passed the lower house in 
New South WsJles. Only in the Dominion of Canada has 
the title of ^ House of Commons* been conferred on the 
popular branch of the% legislature; in New Zealand and in 
the Australian Commonwealth it is called the ^ House of 
Representatiwjs ^ ; in Newfoundland, South Australia, Tas- 
mania, and the Cape Colony the ^ House of Assembly * ; and 
in the other self-governing colonies (as also in all the Canadian 
provinces) the ^ Legislative Assembly.^ The duration of the 
lower hoi^e varies in different colonies from five to three 
years, and it is noteworthy that although recent (colonial 
legislation shows a tendency to shorten the period, ^annual 
Parliaments ^ have in no case been established. Among 

^ Return fi'v)m Now South Wales at p. 43 of Pari. 1889, No. 70. 

“ In New Zealand the legislative council includtis two mcuiibors of the 
aboriginal native race, .and there are four Maori electoral districts each 
returning one member to the liou.se of representativiis. In the Ca|K> 

Colony the franchise is, nominally, op<m to men of all colours possessing 
the necessary qualifications, but )»crsons whoso only qualification is a 
share in tribal occupancy are excluded from voting (No. 41 of 1887), and 
the Ballot and Franchise Act, 1892 requires cv€*ry voter to sign his name 
and write his address and occupation. In Canada there ii<| a special 
franchise for Indians. In Western Australia aboriginal natives of. 
Australia, Asia, or Africa, can only vote in respect of a frechcM qiialifica- 
tion (57 Viet. No. 14, ss. la, ai). 
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other points of difference between the legislatures of the self* 
governing colonies and their prototype at Westminster, the 
following may be noted : — 

(1) Members of' a colonial lower house are, in every case 
except one paid from public funds. In several of the 
colonies^ members of the upper house are also paid. 

(2) Some of the colonies ^ have adopted the continental 
plan of giving ministers audience in both houses, though 
they only vote in the house to which they belong. 

(3) The special rules as to money Bills, which in Eng- 

land arc at best mere conventions, reappear, more or less 
exhaustively, in the colonics as a part of their statute 
law ^ 

(4) The rule that Parliament shall meet every year — ^the 
observance of which, in England, is secured only by the 
necessity of appropriating supplies and of providing for the 
discipline of the army annually — is reduced to writing, and 
usually appears as one of the clause?, of the instrument of 
constitution in the self-governing colonies 

(5) It is commonly provided in colonial constitutions that 
a member of the legislature vacates his seat by prolonged 
absence. Failure of attendance for one whole session is the 
usual disqualifying period 

* In Western Australia tlio niornbors of both liouscs sc ;ve gratui- 
tously. In Natal mombers aro not pai<l a salary, but those residing 
moro than two miles from tho seat of government receive £t a day 
as travelling allowance ; cf. the provisions of tho Capo Act No. 16 of 
1888. 

* Members of tho upper house aro not paid in Queensland, Victoria, 

N. S. Wales, and Western Australia. } 

® G. g. Natal, tho Capo Colony. A Bill for this purpose is now under 
consideration in S<iuth Australia. 

* supra, p. 60. 

* o.g. s. 77 of the Constitution Ordinance of 1852 runs: 'And be it 
enacted that there sliall bo a session of the Parliament of tho Capo of 
GockI Hoi>e once at least in every year, so that a period of twelve calendar 
months shall not intervene between the last sitting of tho said Parliament 
in one session and its first sitting at next session.* Believers in an 
unwritten constitution will not fail to note that this explicit provision 
did not prev^mt a breach in 190T. 

* In South Australia a member loses his seat by absence for two con- 
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(6) A colonial member, unlike a member at Westminster, Ch. IV. 
can resign his seat by written notice, without having recourse 

to our antiquated method of nominal appointment to disquali- 
fying office. 

(7) Ministers are not in some colonics required to submit 
themselves for re-election upon their acceptance of office. 

The sphere of a self-governing colony^s legislative activity Limits to 
is limited by two considerations : //av/, by the restriction 
imposed by its instrument of constitution, which defines the P<'wor of 
power thereby conferred as a power to ^ make laws for the Kovorning 
peace, order, and good government of the <;*olony ^ ; .secondly ^ colonies, 
by the superior authority of imperial legislation extending to 
the colony. In other words, an enactment of a colonial legis- 
lature may be treated, even by the courts of the colony, as of 
no effect cither because it is beyond the coinpctenee of the 
legislature to eflhet, or because, though within the competence 
of that legislature, it is repugnant to an imperial statute 
which applies to the colony. These two limitations to the 
effectiveness of colonial enactments must now be considered 
in detail. 

The power to make laws for the ^ peace, order, and good (i) Colo- 
govirnmeiit of the colony^ confines colonial legislation to 
the territorial limits of the colony. Colonial legislatures are 

^ ^ be oxtra- 

^ local anck territorial legislatures^ not merely in the sense in tonitorial. 

w^hich every legislature is practically limited by the imj)Ossi- 
bility of making its legislation effective in alien jurisdictions, 
but in the sense that even within their own jurisdiction the 
municipal <K)urts of a colony treat its extra-territorial legisla- 
tion as a nullity^. An English court treats every Act of 
Parliament, whatever its scope, as valid ; the rules limiting 
its application to England, to the United Kingdom, or to 

socutive months of a session, witltoiit the leave of tl»o house to whieli he 
belongs (ss. 12, 25 of No. 2 of 1885-6). This rule has been a<lopted in tho 
Australian Commonwealth (cc. 20, 38 of tho Constitution, 63 & 64 Viet, 

C. 12, s. 9). 

' Cf. Harrison Moore on *Tho Sources of the Laws of the Colonies* in 
Journal o/Soc, of Comp. Leg.^ Aug. 1900. 
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Ch. IV. British territory are mere prima^ facie rules of interpreta- 
tion ; only foreign courts can disregard (in virtue of inter- 
national principles^ the enactment of a sovereign law-making 
body, on the ground that it professes to be in force where the 
law-maker cannot enforce it. But a colonial court does not 
hesitate to disregard colonial acts, if it considers that they 
are ultra vires because extra-territorial. Thus, in 1879, the 
Supreme Court of New Zealand held that the Foreign 
Offenders Apprehension Act, 1863, of that colony, which 
authorizes the deportation of persons charged with indictable 
misdemeanours in other colonies, was beyond tlie competence 
of the New Zealand legislature, for it involved detention on 
the high seas, which tlic legislature could not authorize, as it 
could legislate only for peace, order, and good government 
within the limits of the colony 

While this is the general limitation set tb the powers of 
colonial legislatures, imperial Acts have in exceptional cases 
conferred an extended power of legislation. Sometimes the 
imperial Act authorizes a colonial legislature to make laws on 
a specified s&bject with extra-territorial operatiorp^ ; sometimes 
an act of the colonial legislature is given (usually by Order in 
Council, authorized by imperial statute) the force of^law 
througliout British dominions'^. 

Questions might be raised as to whether, aparty from im- 
perial statutes extending to the colony, there are not restric- 
tions on the j)ower of a olonial legislature to enact within 
territorial limits what laws it pleases. It might be contended 
that there are some subjects of internal legislation which, 
though clearly not extra-territorial, are yet so far matters of 
imperial concern that a colonial legislature has no power to 
deal with them Previous to 10 & ii Viet. c. 83, colonial 
legislation for the naturalization of aliens was sometimes so 

^ See v. Jameson [1896], 2 Q. B. 425, per Lord Russell, LG.J., at 
p. 430, -and Ilbert, op. oit., pp. 406-8. , 

* In re Gleichj Ollivior Bell and Fitzgerald’s N. Z. Reports, S. C. p. 39. 

^ e. g. ^rprchaiit Shipping Act, 1894, ss. 478, 736. 

* e.g. 28 & 29 Viet. c. 64. ® Cf. Harrison Moore, op. oit. 
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regarded. Finance and shipping are other subjects which Cir, IV. 
have raised this difficulty ; the ^former because it used to be 
supposed that imperial fiscal policy was of j)aramount obliga- 
tion^ the latter because threatened to 'overstep territorial 
limits. But a broader view of the powers of colonial self- 
government combined with the conferment of special powers 
of legislation have probably met, or miglit be made to meet, 
all the cases that are likely to arise. Were a colonial legis- 
lature to raise the question by passing a Bill dealing with such 
subjects, even if the Bill were not vetoed or disallowed* the 
practical difficulty would probably be met by an overriding 
imperial statute. It is easy, however, to imagine a case which 
would raise difficult questions of theory ; c. g. would it be 
beyond the powers of a colonial legislature to enact that 
within the limits of the colony the subjects of a forcigi^power 
with whom thi« country was at war should not be treated as 
alien enemies ? 

The second conditi'Wi to be fulfilled by every colonial law (s') Colo- 

before it can have any effective oj)eration is that it should Aot 

be ^ repugnant to the laws of England.^ In mK^st cases this 

. . ropug- 

condition is left to be understood, but in the instruments of uant. 
constitution of some of the colonies ^ it is expressly laid down. 

The meaning of ^ repugnancy ^ has been much discussed ; the 
view whiph finally prevailed is embodied in ^an Act to remove 
doubts as to the validity of colonial laws,^ known as the 
Colonial Laws Validity Act, 1H65 

This view is ^that a colonial law is void for repugnancy Moaning 
only if it.conflicts with an ‘ Act o*f Parliament extending to 
the colony,^ i. e. an Act by which Parliament intends to bind 
the colony. A colonial legislature has therefore full power 
to alter what is sometimes termed the ^ common law of the 
colony ^ — an expression which in ^ settled ^ colonies includes 
the whole law of England, statute law as well as common 

% • • 

' e. g. New Zealand. See the proviso at the end of s. 53 of 15 & 16 Viet, 
c.' 7a. Cf. 5 & 6 Viet. c. 76, H. 29, and 13 & 14 Viet. c. 59, e •14- 
» 28 & a9 Viet. c. 63. The Act is set out in full in Appendix V. 
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law^ so far as applicable to the colony at the date of settle- 
ment^, It is not, therefore, a complete statement to say that 
a colonial legislature ^ may make laws opposed to the English 
common law ^ *, for it may also mak^ laws opposed to an Eng- 
lish statute which, in the absence of such colonial legislation, 
would be in operation in the colony, not because made appli- 
cable to the colony, but merely as part of its ^ common law.’ 
Eor instance, the Caroline Statutes of Distribution, governing 
the descent on intestacy of personal property, operate in the 
Australian colonies ^ save so far as they may be varied by 
colonial Acts, 

In practice the conflict between colonial and imperial law, 
on the ground of the former^s repugixancy to the latter, rarely 
arises \ because where it is threatened either the colonial Bill 
is disallowed, or, if the imperial Government is willing to 
make the colonial law effective, they procure for it the 
sanction of an imperial Act. 

The powers of internal legislation 0 which have been de- 
sci^ibed include, with certain exceptions now to be noted, the 
power of ccAistitutional change. Piufessor Drcey has ex- 
pressed this feature by saying that colonial parliaments, 
though non-sovereign, are commonly botli legislative and 
^ constituent ^ assemblies This power to vary the provi- 
sions of the instruments of constitution by which xthey are 
created appears in different forms and subject to different 
conditions in the early statutes setting up the various colonial 

legislatures But these detailed regulations are largely 

• 

^ See p. 5, supra. * Dicey, Law of the Constitution, p. loi. 

^ All the Australian colonics aro * settled.* Sec Cooper v. Stuart, L. R. 
14 A. C. 286, especially at p. 291. 

* For a case wlioro it was discussed, see Robinson v. Reynolds, Macassey*s 
N. Z. Reports, p. 562, where a New Zealand court laid it down that 
a statute of the General Assembly is not void for repugnancy to the law 
of England unless it is o])posed to some Act of the imperial Parliament 
made expressly binding upon and applicable to the colony. 

* Dicey, L. C. p. 104. Cf. Bryce’s Studies in Histoiy and Jurisprudence, ii. 
p. 199 - 

See Appendix VIII ; * Early Constitutional History of the Australian 
Colonies.* 
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superseded by an enactment ^of general application con- On. IV. 
tained in sect. 5 of the Colonial Laws Validity Act, 

18651 

' ‘ Every colonial legislature shall have, and be deemed 
at all times to have had, full power within its jurisdic- 
tion to establish Courts of Judicature, and to abolish 
and reconstitute the same, and to alter the constitution 
thereof, and to make provision for the administiution 
of justice therein; and everi/ reiirc^ieidaiire leghlalure^ 

(i.e. by sect, i, every colonial legislature which com- 
prises a legislative body of which one-half are elected 
by the inhabitants of the colony) ^ ^ahall in render i of the 
Colony /lavOy and ho deemed at all timcif to have hady full 
jmver to make laws resjjeciing (he consiUuiion^ powers^ and 
procedure of such legislaturey provided that such laws 
shall have*been passed in such manner and form as may 
from time to time be required by any Act of 1 Parliament, 
letters patent, oitlcr in council, or colonial law for the 
time being in force in the said Colony.^ 

The proviso appears to mean that if any Acl, imperial or Powi^rs of 
colonial, requires Bills varying the constitution of a colonial tiojial 
legislature td be specially reserved for the Royal Asscait, or to 
be passed by any particular maiority, such requirements must inilian 

i-n 1 1 1 1 i i. T 1 • 4 -4- C<^l«nie8. 

still be ’Observed ; but that it no such requirements exist, a 
colonial legislature may alter its constitution l)y ordinary 
enactment. 

Thus, the New South Wales legislature may ^ alter the 
provisions? or laws for the time being in force . . . concerning 
the Legislative Council,^ provided that every such Bill ^ shall 
be reserved for the signification of Her Majesty^s pleasure 
thereon, and a copy of such Bill shall be laid before both 
houses of the imperial Parliament for the period of thirty 
days at the least before Her Majesty’s pleasure thereon shall 
be signified 

^ 98 & 99 Viet. c. 63. 

* S. 36 of the Constitutional Act, scheduled to 18 & 19 Vict. c. 54. The 
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The Victorian legislature may modify the constitution of 
either house (or the official salaries and pensions included in 
Schedule D of the Constitution Act) only by Bill which (i) 
passes its second and third readings in both houses -by an 
absolute majority in each, and (a) is then reserved for the 
royal pleasure^. 

This requirement of absolute majorities for any Bill 
effecting a change in the legislature also obtains in Western 
Australia 

In South Australia, Bills which alter the constitution of 
legislative council or house of assembly must be passed by 
an absolute majority in both houses and reserved 

In Queeiislaiul, the constitution of the legislative as- 
sembly may be varied by ordinary Bill ; but any alteration 
in the legislative council must be by a Bill which passes 
its second and third readings in both houses ’by a kvo-^thirds 
majority, and the Bill must be reserved and laid on the table 
of the House of Commons for thirty dj^ys 
"in Tasmania, Newfoundland, the Capo Colony, and Natal 
there appear'" to be no special statutory conditio?is for Bills 
involving constitutional change. 

New Zealand stands in a curious j^ositioii. The Constitu- 
tion Act of I ^^2 •'* requires the reservation of Bills altering its 
provisions concerning elections, the salary of the governor, 
provincial councils, and certain other matters. But section 2 
of 20 & 2(1 Viet. c. 53 empowers the General Assembly of 
New Zealand ‘ to alter, suspend, or repeal ^all or any of the 
provisions of the said Act' (viz. the Constitution of 1852) 
^ except such as arc hereinafter specified ’ ; and then follows 
a list of the provisions of the Constitution Act which the 


roqiiircmont of unusual majorities in this section and in s. 15 has been 
reponlod by a New South Wales statute of 1857 (20 Viet. No. 10). 

^ S. 60 of tho Constitution Act, scheduled to 18 & 19 Viet. c. 55. 

* S. 73 of the Constitution, scheduled to 53 & 54 Viet. c. 26 
® S. 34 of Soutli Australia Act No. 2 of 1855-6. 

* Coiistittdion Act of 1867, 3^ Viet. No. 38 of the colony, ss. 9 and 10. 

® 15 & 16 Viet. c. 72, 
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New Zealand Legislature cannot alter. Included in these 
unalterable provisions are the section declaring the New 
Zealand Parliament to be bi-cameral and the sections pre- 
scribing the form of c^tli or affirmation to be taken by 
members The question therefore arises, whether the Colo- 
nial Laws Validity Act (which is subsequent in date to 20 & 
21 Viet. c. 53) gives to the New Zealand Legislature the 
power to amend its constitution in those particulars which 
the Act of 1857 declares to be beyond its power to change. 
It is submitted that it does not. The Colonial Laws Validity 
Act is aji Act to remove doubts, not to make chaiiges, and it 
follows that tliere are some things in the New Zealand Con- 
stitution of 1852 whie*h the (jieneral Assembly cannot alter 
at all j others which it can alter only by reserved Bill ; and 
yet others which it may alter l^y ordinary enactment. 

The two federations of Canada and Australia are also 
unaffected by section 5 of the Colonial Ijaws Validity Act, 
although both are jelf-governing colonies in the sense of 
58 & 59 Viet. c. 34 'K The ]K)wers of the dominion Parlia- 
ment to amend the constitution are limited to changes of 
small importance: it can only (i) vary the quorum for the 
senate^; (2) regulate electoral machinery'^; (3) vary the 
franchise'^; (4) vary provisions to meet the case of the 
Speakers absence^; (5) increase the number of members, 
but only if the proportionate representation of the provinces 
is preserved ^ ; (6) fix judicial salaries ^ ; (7) establish a general 
court of appeal and additional courts (8) alter the salary of 
the govornor-generaP^ j and (9) establish a new province in 
any territories of the dominion not included in an existing 
province In fact, the provincial legislatures have within 
their limits a greater power of constitutional change than the 

^ S. 3a of 15 & 16 Vict. c. 72. - Ss. 46 and 47. 

® Cf, 63 & 64 Viet, c . 2, s. 8. 

* 30 Vic^. c. 3, s. 35 ; but not for tli« House of Commons^ 8. 48. 

*8.40. 41. * ’ 47* 

» S. 5a. • • S. TOO. . S. loi. 

S. 10 ” 34 Vict. c. 28, e. 2. 
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Ch. IV. Dominion iPnrliament, To alter the senate, to alter the seat 
of government, to abolish either house, to alter the propor- 
tionate representation of the provinces, an imperial Act would 
be necessary. On the other hand, the provincial legislatures 
can amend the constitution of the province, except as regards 
the office of lieutenant-governor • 

and in the Clause 128 of the constitution of the Australian Common- 
Cwnmon-^ wealth ^ prescribes the mode in which that constitution can 
wealth. altered. Any Bill which provides for such alteration must 
first pass in each house by an absolute majority, and must 
secondly be submitted, not less than two nor more than six 
months afterwards, to the electors in each state who are 
qualified to vote for the house of representatives. Its fate 
then depends on the result of this referendum. 

It will be noticed that the power of constitutional change 
conferred on representative legislatures by seltion 5 of the 
Colonial Laws Validity Act is a power to make laws respect- 
ing the constitution, powers, and proceilure of the legislature, 
hxi earlier part of the same section confers not only on every 
'legislature, but on all colonial legislatures, a 
retrospective power to alter the constitution of the colonial 
Can judiciary. But a power to vary the constitution of the 
legiSa-^ colonial executive is neither explicitly created nor explicitly 

tures vary limited or taken away. Such an omission is cliarg.cteristic 
theconsti- , / 

tution of the prominence given to the legislature as distinguished 
executive? the administration in British instruments of constitu- 
tion. They set forth the representative system explicitly 
and in detail, but they leave the position and powers of 
responsible ministers to be determined by constitutional 
usage. It is obvious that there arc some matters of ad- 
ministration, e.g. the position of the governor, which, though 
arising wholly within the colony, are beyond the power of 
the colonial legislature to affect ; but it is not altogether easy 
to draw thq line which bounds the right of the colonial legis- 
lature to affect the exercise of the prerogative of the Crown 

^ 63 &; 64 Viet. c. 12, s. 9, 


^ 30 Viet. c. 3, s. 93. 
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within the colony. For instance, could such n legislature Ch, IV. 
enact that a colonial bishopric should be filled only by colonial- 
bom clergymen? Or that the governor should exercise his 
power of pardon only in accordance with a popular plebiscite ? 

Such hypothetical enactments cannot be said to be extra- 
territorial, and there caii be no question that the imperial 
Parliament could make them. 

In nearly all the self-governing colonies laws purport to be The poai- 
made,"not by the governor, but by the Crown ^by and with theCrown 
the advice and consent^ of the two houses. But in Ncav I” 

logiahi- 

Zealand Acts are expressed to be made ‘ by the General tioii. 
Assembly of New Zealand in Parliament assembled,’ and 
Newfoundland statutes are passed ^by the Governor, the 
Legislative Council, and the House of Assembly in legisla- 
tive session convened.^ 

A Bill after it has passed the two houses is, it is true, 
presented to the governor of the colony, but it is so presented 
for His Alajesfy^s assept. Three courses arc then open to the 
governor : — • 

(i) He may assent to the Bill in His MaJesty^s name. In tIio 
this case the Bill (unless it contains a suspending clause assoilt!^^ * 
quiring the special confirmation of the Crown) becomes law 
from the date of his signification of assent, or from the date 
of commencement specified in the Bill itself. It is the duty, 
however, of the governor to tmnsmit to the Colonial Office 
a copy of the Act in order that the Crown may have an 
opportunity of exercising its power of disallowance. The 
instruments of constitution of some colonies prescribe that 
this power of disallowance, if exercised at all, must be exer- 
cised within two years The Crown^s disallowance takes 

' Tho enactments of some of the Canadian provinces, however (like the 
ordinances of colonies without representative assemblies), aro not pre- 
faced with the name of the King. In Nova Scotia statutes are expressed 
to be mado by the lieutenant-governor, council, and assembly ; and in 
New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, and Nortli-W<ist Territories by tho 
lieutenant-governor and assembly. On tho other hand, in Ontario, 

Quebec, Manitoba, and British Columbia the regular form is ^idoptod, 

* e. g. Canada (30 Viet, c. 3, s. 57). 
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Ch.IV. 


i!he 

governor’s 
veto. • 


Besorva- 

tion. 


Reserva- 
tion and 
disallow- 
ance con- 
trasted. 


the form of an Order in Council^ and is signified by the 
governor in speech or message to the legislature^ or by 
other ofiicial notification, and the Act becomes void from 
that time forward. 

r 

(z) He may withhold His Majesty’s assent, i. e. veto the 
Bill in His Majest3r^s name. The Bill is then as absolutely 
lost as would be a Bill of the imperial Parliament, were the 
Crown to exercise its obsolete power of veto over imj^erial 
legislation. The governor’s veto is exercised, like his power 
of reservation, in accordance with instructions from home. 
These instructions may be in general terms or in reference 
to a particular measure; they may owe their origin to the 
forethought and experience of the Colonial Office, or th(^ 
may be in answer to a request of the governor for advice 
in view of apprehended damage to imperial interests. Failing 
such instructions, the governor of a self-governing colony 
now exercises his veto only on the advice of his ministers 
and not according to his own persona], discretion 

(3) He may reserve the Bill for the signification of His 
Majesty^s pLasure. Some Bills arc so reserved in conse- 
quence of provisions in instruments of constitution requiring 
reservation for measures of their class - ; others in consequence 
of a provision in the Bill itself; others in consequence of the 
governor’s instructions from home A reserved Bill^is of no 
effect until the Crown assents to it. Such assent is by Order 
in Council, and must be signified by the governor, in a manner 
similar to that in which the Crown’s disallowance is signified, 
within two years from the day on which the Bill was ;presented 
to the governor for His Majesty’s assent. 

It will be noticed that a reserved Bill to which the Crown 
fails to assent within two years never has any legislative force 
at all, whereas the disallowance of a measure to which the 
governor has assented only operates to deprive of further 


' For a fulj discussion of the question, seo chap. vi. 

* See above, i>p. 73, 74. 

Cf. par. 10 of Old Instructions, and par. 8 of Present Instiiiotions in 
A]>pondix IV [Now South Wales (iii) and (iv)]. 
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effect an Act which is actually in force lyitil disallowed. 
The two years^ interval within Vhich the Crown^s assent to 
reserved Bills must be signified is still invariably retained : 
it is a survival from the old rule which was enacted for the 
Australian colonies by the still existing imperial Act of 1842^. 
The period seems absurdly long in the case of Canada, though 
not too long sixty years ago for communication with Austi^lia. 
On the other hand^ the requirement that the Crown^s prero- 
gative of disallowance should be exercised within two years 
only appears in the instruments of constitution of some of the 
self-governing colonies ; in others, no limit of time is imposed ; 
while clause 59 of the Constitution of the Australian Com- 
nynwealth^ provides that the Crown may disallow any law 
within one year from the governor-generaPs assent. 

The extent to which imiierial control over colonial legis- 
lation, by way^ of governor’s veto or subst^quent disallow- 
ance, is in fact exercised, is discussed elsewhere On the one 
hand, so long as points of contact between imperial and 
colonial interests continue to arise, it is impossible for the 
Crown^s veto on colonial legislation to become a*dcad letter : 
on the other hand, not only has a constitutional understanding 
grown up as to the cases in which the wishes of colonial legis- 
latures may be overruled, but those cases are becoming steadily 
more rare. Two illustrations, sepamted by just half a cen- 
tury, wiTl show the narrowing of the field for imperial, 
interference. In 1849, an Act of the legislature of New 
Brunswick granting a bounty for the cidtivation of hemp 
within the colony was made the text of a dispatch from the 
Colonial Office to the lieutenant-governor, directing him in 
future to veto such measures On the other hand, the 
British Investors in New Zealand Government Securities Act, 
1900^*, contains a provision (section 5) which runs : — 

* 5 & 6 Viet. c. 76. 2 63 & 64 Viet. c. 12, s. 9. 

^ Chap, vi ; cf. Dicey, X. C. p. ixi ; Todd’s ParL Govt, in British Colonies^ 
pp. 130 seq. • 

* Grey on Colonial Policy^ vol. i. p. 279. 

* 64 Viet. No. 9 of Now Zealand. 
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Ck. IV. ^ If at aiyr time hereafter any Act of the General As- 

sen^bly is passed which In the opinion of the imperial 
Government in any way injuriously affects the rights 
or remedies of the holders of New Zealand Government 
securities, or alters the terms o^ the contract under which 
such securities were created or issued, then that Act may 
properly he disallowed by Her Majesty.^ 

Earl Grey would indeed have been astonished at a colonial 
legislature attempting to prescribe in what circumstances the 
Crown might exercise its power of disallowance. The truth 
is that the home authorities will now interfere only in two 
cases: (i) where, in the opinion of the law officers of the 
Crown, a colonial enactment is ultra vires; and (2) whei^, 
if a colonial enactment stands, imperial interests would be 
directly prejudiced. The section from the New Zealand 
statute above quoted was inserted in return £or an imperial 
Act, authorizing English trustees to invest in colonial securi- 
ties^, in order to preserve intact the rights of investors in 
those securities ; but the provision is none the less significant 
because it sqggests the view that colonial consent is desirable 
where imperial disallowance cannot be justified on either of 
these two grounds. 

Federa- The federal constitutions within the empire — the Dominion 
wiuantho oi Canada and the Commonwealth of Australia ^ — require in 
empire, gome respects separate treatment. These two federations are 
necessarily alike in exhibiting the essential characteristic 
of federalism, viz. the distribution of powers between the 
federal government and its constituent states ; but if this 
inevitable point of resemblance is set aside, the contrasts 
between these two federations are more remarkable than the 
similarities. Before attempting a comparison, each federation 
will be considered separately. 

^ The Coloniiil Stock Act, 1900 (63 & 64 Viet. c. 62), s. 2. 

^ In addition to these, tho Leeward Islands form a federation of 
non-self-governing colonies ; see below, chap, v, p. 97. The federation 
of South Africa was provided for, but never carried out under an Act of 
1877. 
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In 1866, the colonies o£ Caimda (consisting then of Upper Ch. IV. 

and Lower Canada), New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia agreed 

to a federal union ; and this agreement, which was carried into miHion of 
effect by the imperial ^ct known as the British North 
America Act, 1867^, united these colonics into one colony, 
under the name of ^ the Dominion of Canada,^ with four pro- 
vinces, Upper Canada becoming the province of Ontario, and 
Lower Canada the province of Quebec. 

Provision was made for subsequently including Newfound- 
land, Prince Edward Island, British Columbia, llupert’s Land, 
and the North-Western Territory. Prince Edward Island and 
British Columbia joined almost immediately, and became 
separate provinces. Newfoundland has not joined. Out of 
Rupert’s Land and the North-Western Territory have been 
formed the province of INIanitoba, and various districts which 
together form iSie North-W estern Territories 

The Act expressly declares that the executive power and the 
command of the naval and military forces are vested in the 
Crown, and the executive government is to be carried on 
through a governor-general on behalf of and in the name 
of the Queen, but with the aid and advice of a Privy 
Council. 

The Privy Council consists not only of the cabinet ministers 
in office but also of cx-cabinct ministers, who remain honorary 
members of it. The Cabinet, in fact, is a committee of the 
Privy Council, and powers given to the Govcrnor-CcncKil in 
Council are exercised by the governor-general acting with the 
advice of his cabinet ministers. 

The legislative power in the Dominion of Canada is given 
to a Parliament, which is required to meet annually, and 
consists of two houses, a Senate and a House of Commons. 

The senators are nominated by the governor-general for 
life, but must be selected from residents in the different 

^ 30 & 31 V^ct. c. 3. • 

* All British possessions in North America, other than NowfoumJlainl, 
were annexed to Canada by Order in Council of July 31, 1880, Stat. II. & O, 

Rev. vol. viii, p. 408. 
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provinces^ so that Ontario and Quebbc shall be each repre- 
sented by twenty-four senators ; and in Quebec one senator 

% 

must reside in each electoral division, while the maritime 
provinces, i. e. Nova Scotia, Ne\i\f Brunswick, and Prince 
Edward Island, are represented by twenty-four senators, ten 
for Nova Scotia, ten for New Brunswick, and four for Prince 
Edward Islan^. 

The number of senators to represent any new provinces 
depends upon the terms of admission, which are settled by an 
address of the houses of the Parliament of Canada, approved 
by the Crown, and carried into effect by order of the Sovereign 
in Council. But the maximum of senators cannot, unless 
upon the admission of Newfoundland, bo increased above 
seventy-two, except by the admission of extraordinary mem- 
bers. On the recommendation of the governor-general the 
Crown may add either three or six extraordinJiry members to 
the Senate, but they must represent equally Ontario,, Quebec, 
and the maritime provinces. 

The House of Commons is elected by the people in electoral 
districts specified in the Act, and unalterable by the Parlia- 
ment of Canada, The fi'anchise and the qualification of fflie 
members and the mode of election were made the same as 
before 1867, but can be settled from time to time by the 
Parliament of Canada. The franchise is a wide one. 

The representation of the four provinces is to be readjusted 
by the Parliament of Canada after the completion of each 
decennial census, on the principle that Quebec is to liave 
sixty-five members, and the other provinces a number pro- 
portionate to their i^opulation, and that the number of members 
of each province is not to be reduced unless its proportion of 
population is reduced by one-twentieth^. 

The result of these provisions is that each province has 
a fixed number of representatives in the Senate, but that the 
representrtion in the House of Commons is in proportion to 

* Tliis rcn<ljustiiient scorns to imi>ly a corresponding i>owcr to alter 
tho electoral districts. 
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population^ the principle being thus similar to that of the IV, 
United States Congress. iEach House of Commons is to last 
five years, unless sooner dissolved by the governor-general. 

The Act of 1867 (ss. 9 V" 5 ) distributes the powers between 
the Parliament of Canada and the provincial legislatures \ but 
reserves to the former all powers not expressly given to the 
latter, the reverse of tlic provision in the United States 
constitution, and (as we shall see) in that of tlic Australian 
Commonwealth. 

Tn the Canadian provinces the executive power is vested in o^^v^'rn- 
a lieutenant-governor, appointed by the (joveriior-Gcucral J>I-.,vinoo9 
in Council (i.e. by tlic central executive) and paid out of the 
funds of the central Government. He is aided by an execu- 
tive council, consisting of certain ministers who are appointed 
by him, but who in effect must have the confidence of the 
legislative bodj.^ The number of these ministers is fixed in 
the case pf Ontario and Quebec by the British North America 
Act of 1867, and in tlic case of Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick by the previous law, but is in every case alterable by 
the provincial legislature. * 

The provincial legislature consists of the lieutenant- 
governor and house of elected rej)rescntativcs, called ^the 
legislative assembly/ to which in Quebec and Nova Scotia 
there is added a second house, calleil ^ the legislative council/ 
consisting of members appointed for life by the lieutenant- 
governor, one of whom in Quebec is to represent each of the 
twenty-four electoral divisions of Quebec existing in 1867. 

The form of the enacting clause, as we have seen varies. 

In Ontario and Quebec the electoral divisions for the house 
of assembly were fixed by the Act of 1867, but made alter- 
able by the provincial legislature, with a restriction in the 
case of Quebec as to the majority by which the Act is to be 
passed. The franchise, the qualifications for members, and 
the method of election to the house of assembly, until 

' Set out in App. Ill, with an abstract of cases illustrating tho effe':t 
of the sections. “ Supra, p. 77, note i. 
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Ch. IV. altered by the provincial legislature in each case, were ta 
continue the same as in the former colony of Canada ; but the 
legislative assembly was to continue only for four years, 
unless sooner dissolved. a 

The constitution of each of the provincial legislatures of 
Nov?. Scotia and New Brunswick was left as before the Act, 
until altered by that legislature. 

Each provincial legislature, as respects taxes, money Bills, 
and the assent to Bills, was i)laccd in the same position as the 
Parliament of Canada except in one important point. The 
lieutenant-governor and not the Crown forms part of the 
legislature, and the instructions of the lieutenant-governor, 
subject to which he is to act, are given by the governor- 
general, on the advice of his Canadian ministers, and not by 
a Secretary of State on behalf of the King. 

The disallowance also of a Bill passed by' the provincial 
legisljiture is by the governor-general, and such a, Bill, if 
reserved, is reserved for the signification of the pleasure of the 
governor-general. The governor-general acts according to 
the advice of the Canadian ministers, and consequently the 
Home Government has no direct control over legislation by 
the provincial legislatures in Canada. 

.Australian Proposals for the constitution of a central authority for 
tion. lihe Australian colonies were made by Lord Grey as long ago 
as 1856, but the proposals then made were premature, and 
met with no general support. The establishment of the 
Dominion Parliament of Canada in 1867, suggested to 
Sir Henry Parkes the expediency of following the Canadian 
example, but the movement for federation still stagnated for 
several years. An Australian conference, summoned at the 
instance of Sir Henry Parkes in 1883, led to the passing by 
the imperial Parliament of the Federal Council of Australasia 
Act, 1885 ^ ; which authorized a federation of the Australasian 
colonies, by creating a council of two members, subsequently 
increased to five members, from each colony. This council 
^ 48 & 49 Viet. c. 60. 
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was given power to legislate on various subjects, such as the Cn. IV. 
relations of the colonies with the Pacific Islands, fisheries in 
Australasian waters beyond territorial limits, the enforcement 
of civil and criminal process beyond the limits of each colony, 
the extradition of offenders, and the custody of ofPendei’s on 
board ships belonging to the colonial Governments beyond 
territorial limits. The council could also legislate on any 
matters referred to it by Order of the Queen in Council, 
made on the request of the colonial legislatures. The legisla- 
ture of any two or more colonics might also refer to the 
council for legislation, questions of defence, quarantine, 
patents, copyrights, bills of exchange, recognition of marriage 
and divorce, naturalization, joint stock companies, and other 
matters of general Australasian interest. But the legislation 
on a subject so referred, was to extend only to the colonies 
referring it, and such other colonics as might afterwards adopt 
the legislation. 

The council met m various occasions, but the several 
colonies were not fully represented at the different meetings ; 
the legislation passed was not extensive, and •the scheme 
cannot be considered to have been a success ^ 

Negotiations for a closer union between the different 
Australian colonics still went on, and a convention which 
met at Sydney in 1891 produced the draft of a (Commonwealth 
Bill, which became the basis of all subsequent discussions. 

In 1895 the premiers of the Australian colonies agreed to 
bring forward enabling Bills in their several parliaments for 
providing a convention of delegates which should be instructed 
and empowered to frame a constitution. This constitution, 

■after consideration by the several parliaments, and recon- 
sideration by the convention, was finally to be submitted to 
the people of the several states under a general referendum. 

In these circumstances, the Bill to constitute the Common- 
wealth of Ai^tralia was formally framed by the convention 
which sat in Adelaide in 1897, and in Sydney and Melbourne in 

* See particulars in Colonial Office List under ' Victoria.* 
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1 898, was amended by the conference of premiers at Melbourne 
in 1899, was adopted on a referendum to the electors of the 
colonies of New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, South 
Australia, and Tasmania, in and was in that ‘year 

transmitted to England on addresses to the Queen from 
both houses of parliament in each of the five colonies, 
praying that it might be passed into law by the imperial 
Parliament. 

The Bill thus sent to England was introduced by Mr. 
Chamberlain as a Bill to the imperial Parliament on May 14, 
1900^, and received the Royal Assent as an imperial Act on 
July 9 of the same year^. 

• The Act vests the legislative power of the commonwealth 
in a federal parliament, consisting of the Crown, the senate, 
and the house of representatives. 

The senate consists of senators for each** state, directly 
chosen by the people of the state. There arc six senators 
for each of the original states, that is^to say, for each of the 
states which arc part of the commonwealth at its establish- 
ment. The'se numbers may be altered by federal legislation, 
but equal representation of the several original states is *to be 
maintained, and no original state is to have less than six 
senators. The senators hold office for six years. 

The house of rcj>resentatives is composed of^members 
directly chosen by the people of the commonwealth, and the 
number of these members is to be, as nearly as practicable, 
twice the number of the senators. The number of members 
to be chosen in each state at the first election is fixed by the 
Act, but may be altered for a subsequent election, according 
to an ingenious system of calculation based on the principle* 
of making the number of members chosen in the several states 
bear proportion to the respective numbers of their people. 

* Mr. Chamltorliiin’s sfioech on the introduction of the Bill gives 
a succinctr account of the circumstances which led to the preparation 
and passing of the measure ; Hansard (Fourth Series), vol. Ixxxiii. p. 46. 

® Under the title of the Commonwealth of Australia (Constitution) Act 
(63 & 64 Viet. c. 12). 
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The house o£ representatives sits for three years unless Ch. IV. 

sooner dissolved. The qualifications of electors of senators 

and.of members of the house of representatives are to be the 
same. Elaborate provisipqiis made for the contingency of 
disagreement between the senate and the house of repre- 
sentatives. If, after certain other stages they fail to agree on 
a proposed law, there is to be a joint sitting of the two houses, 
and the law may be passed by an absolute majority of the total 
number of the members of both houses. 

The legislative powers of the parliament extend to the 
making of laws for the peace, order, and good government 
of the commonwealtli, with respect to a long list of specifietl 
subjects. The several states retain their powers of legislation ; 
but if the law of a state is inconsistent with the law of the 
commonwealth, the latter is to jirevail, and the former is, to 
the extent of file inconsistency, to be invalid. 

The governor-general is the Sovereign's representative, and 
is advised by a federal executive council. As representative 
of the Crown, he has the oommand-in-chief of the naval alid 
military foxjes of the commonwealth, 

There is a federal supreme court, which is to be called 
^ the High Court of Australia,^ and consists of a chief justice 
ana so many other justices, not less than two, as the parlia- 
ment prescribes. Justices of the high court are appointed 
by the Governor-General in Council, and are not removable 
except by the Governor-General in Council on an address 
from both houses of parliament in the same session, praying 
for such removal on the ground of proved misbehaviour or 
incapacity. 

Provisions are made for the relations of the commonwealth 
to the several states in matters of finance and trade, and in 
particular for the imposition of uniform duties of customs 
throughout the commonwealth within two years after its 
establishn^ent. 

The constitutions of the several states and the powers of 
their parliaments remain as before, except as expressly altered 
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Ch. IV. by or under the constitution of the commonwealth. There 
will continue to be governors*' of the several states appointed 
by the King, not lieutenant-governors as in the Dominion 
of Canada. 

Provision is made for the admission of new states, and 
for the seat of Government, which i^ eventually to be in the 
state of New South Wales. 

Any alteration of the constitution requires an absolute 
majority of the two houses of the federal parliament, and 
involves a referendum. 

The Bill as passed by the imperial Parliament was on 
almost all points identical with the draft Bill sent to England 
from Australia. Provision was made for the admission of 
Western Australia as an original state, and certain words 
which had raised doubts as to the applicability of the Colonial 
Laws Validity Act were struck out. But the only question 
on which any substantial difference of opinion arose between 
the imperial Government and the 9(;>Jonial representatives 
related to the question of appeals from the new federal high 
court. ' i 

The provision on this subject which appeared in the draft 
Bill as sent to England, and which became widely known as 
' Article 74,^ was the result of a compromise between those who 
wished to retain the existing right of appeal to the Queen in 
Council and those who wished to abolish it altogether, and 
ran as follows : — 

Apx)oal» No appeal shall be pennitted to the Queen in Council in any 
from tlic jnatter involving the interpretation of this Constitution or of the 
Court of Constitution of a State, unless the public interests of some part 
Australia, of Hor Majesty’s Dominions^ other than the Commonwealth or 
a State, are involved. * 

Except as provided in this section, this Constitution shall not 
impair any right which the Queen may be pleased to exercise, 
by virtue of Her Royal Prerogative, to grant special leave of 
appeal from the High Court to Her Majesty in* Council. But the 
Parliament may make laws limiting the matters in which such 
leave may be asked. ^ ® 

^ This change was objected to by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
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nicnt, and the Bill as introduced into the House of Commons Cn. TV. 
provided that— 

Notwithstanding: anything in the Constitution set forth in the 
Schedule to this Act, the pcprogative of Jlcr Majesty to grant 
special leave to appeal to iler Majesty in (council may ho exer- 
cised with respect to any judgement or order of the Jligh Court 
of the Commonwealth, or of the Supreme Court of any State. 

After long* negotiations and several attempts to effect Article 74. 
an arrangement between divergent views. Article 74 was 
eventually settled as follows:— 

No appeal shall l)e permitted to the Queen in Council from 
a decision of the High Court upon any (juestion howsoever arising 
as to the limits inter ae of the Constitulioiial powers of the 
Commonwealth and those of any State or States, or as to the 
limits inter se of the Confjtitutional powers of any two or more 
States, unless the High Court shall certify that the question is one 
which ought to h(^ determined by Her Majesty in (\)uncil. 

The High Court may so certify if satistied that for any special 
reason the certificate should lu; granted, ajid tlu^rtuipon an appeal 
shall lie to Iler Majesty in C\mncil on the question without 
further leave. 

Except as provided iTi this section, this Constitution shall npt 
impair jiny right wliicli the Queen jnay be. ])h*ased to exercise by 
virtue of Hej' Royal Ih’erogative. to grant s])(*eial kuKe of aj)peal 
from the High Court to Ib?r Majesty iu (\)uncil. The Parliaineut 
may make laws limiting the matters in wdn'cli such leave may be 
asked, but proposed laws containing any sticli limitation shall be 
reserved by the (iOvernor-Ceneral for Jbu' Majesty's pleasure. 

The otief constitutional difference between the federations 'Hio 
of Canada and Australia arises from the circumstance that in t 
Australia the federal legislature lias only those powers which 
are expressly conferred upon it, whereas in Canada it is the Australia 
provincial legislatures which, are limited., to the exercise of trusted, 
powers specifically delegated to them, the Dominion Parliament 
being left.with the residue. Connected with this is the dis- 
^ tinction that the constituent parts of the federation in Canada 
are ^ provinces ^ : whatever their status before 1 867 they are 
not self-governing colonies after it; while the six ^ states^ 
of which fhe Commonwealth of Australia is eon^posed are 
and remain self-governing colohies, while at the same time 
combining in federation to form a larger whole. Each of 
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Ch. IV. the Australian ' states ^ retains its colonial governor, who con- 

tinucs to be appointed by and responsible to the Crown, 

whereas in Canada the provincial lieutenant-governors are, 
as we have seen, appointed and di^*missed ^ by, and liable as 
regards their assent to provincial legislation to be overruled 
by, the Governor-General in Council. 

While, however, in the matter of distribution of legislative 
power the constitution of Australia approximates more nearly 
to the United States constitution than does the constitution 
of Canada, in neither of the colonial federations does the 
resemblance with the American scheme extend much beyond 
what is common to all federal forms of government. Apart 
from the fundamental distinction, already pointed out, which 
is based on our conception of ^ responsible government,' the 
points of dilfcrence arc numerous and important. Thus in 
the United States the governor of each state fct elected by the 
people of the state ; and the federal government has no con- 
trol over the governor or legislature a>f a state, or over the 
internal administration of the state, except for the purpose 
of enforcinj!^ the laws of the federation, governing the militia, 
and suppressing insurrection. In fact, apart from the division 
of powers which is necessary in every federation and the fixed 
proportion of the number of senators from each province, it 
is difficult to specify any point of resemblance beUveen the 
(xovernment of Canada and that of the United States which 
is not also a point of resemblance between the former and the 
Government of the United Kingdom. One other jioint of 
resemblajice with tlie United States must be conceded in the 
case of Australia — ^viz. the leaving to constituent states of 
the residue of legislative i)0wer — but apart from this the 
points of resemblance between the federal constitutions of^ 
Australia and the United States are equally few. 

* Cf. the ease of Mr. Lctellior. lioiitenant-govornor of Quebec, who 
was dismi^od l)y Lord Dufferin, the goveriior-genoral, updn tlio advice 
of Dominion miiUHtors, although his contiimanco in office was desirod by 
a majority of tho Quebec logisiature. 
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COLONIES NOT SELF-GOVERNINO 


The colonies which arc without resi)onsibIc gfovornment, 
and therefore not self-governing*', may be divided into two 
classes^ those which have and those which have not repre- 
sentative institutions. 

The latter may be divided into those which have a council 
and those which have no council. 

The seconcf class are Crown colonies strictly so called, 
though that term is frequently applied also to the first 
class. • 

The colonies of both classes have certain general points of 
resemblanc($. Their connexion with the Unitcd*Kingdom is 
much closer than that of the self-govcniing colonies, and has 
more of a subordinate, and less of a federative, character. 
A much larger portion of the local government is carried on 
under iltie direction of the Home Government. 

The constitutional authority of the imperial Parliament 
is greater, as it is the practice for Parliament to legis- 
late for a Crown colony of either class in cases where it 
would not legislate for a self-governing colony, dt at any 
rate would not do so without previously consulting the 
colony 

But it would be contrary to constitutional practice that 
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^ For a list of thoso, see App. II. 

“ Thus the Colonial Courts of Admiralty Act, 1890 (53 & 54 Viet. c. 
was applied to almost all the Crown colonies witliout conMulting them, 
whereas it was expressly excluded from applying to Now South Wales 
and Victoria, because those colonies had not assented. See also the 
Mail Ships Act, 1891 (54 & 55 Viet. c. 31). 
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Parliament should tax the cqlony, or should alter its consti- 
tution, except with its own consents 

The legislature of the colony is, when acting within its 
powers, supreme. But the control ^exercisable by the Home 
Government over the legislation of the colony is very much 
greater, because the governor acts directly upon the instruc- 
tions of the Home Government, and is not tied by the advice 
of ministers who are responsible to, and dependent on the 
support of, a majority of the local legislature. In Crown 
colonies proper, and in some of the other colonies that are not 
self-governing, the governor has the sole initiative in 
legislation. 

Even where there is a representative assembly the executive 
ministers are appointed by the governor independently of that 
assembly, and do not depend for holding office upon retaining 
the confidence of the assembly. 

As the executive ministers in all colonies, self-governing as 
well as others, arc appointed by the governor and hold office 
during his pleasure, they are legally all in the same position. 
But constitutionally, in the self-governing Colonies the 
ministers can only hold office if they retain the confidence of 
the representative legislative body, while in the other colonies 
the ministers arc independent of the legislative body, even 
though it may be a representative assembly. The ‘change 
from the latter to the former j^osition of ministers requires, as 
before observed, no legislative alteration, but merely instruc- 
tions to the governor who is responsible for the selection 
of his ministers \ But the practical and constitutional effect 

* This view was not always accepted. In 1838 the constitution of 
Lower Canada was suspended. Tlie proposal of Lord Melbourne's 
Government to suspend tlie Jamaica constitution in 1839 without con- 
sulting the colony was opposed by Sir R. Peel, and led to the resignation 
of tlie Government. See Sir Robert Peel's speech on the Jamaica 
Government Bill, l^ecVs Speeches, iii. 623. The old constitution of Jamaica 
was abolished in 1866, but only after the colonial legislature had passed 
an Act for v^ho purpose ; and the same course was adopted ^in the case 
of other West Indian islands. If an emergency arose the ordinary rule 
might again be disrogard('d. 

* See Morivale, p. 636; C. O. R. 57. • 
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of this change is immense. The colony is converted into Cir. v. 
a self-governing colony. 

Where the ministers are not responsible to a local legislative 
body, the governor is an, absolute, not a constitutional, sove- 
reign ; he governs and does not merely rcigii ; it is his duty 
to regulate, and he has power to regulate, the local adminis- 
tration ; and he is responsible for that administration to the 
Home Government. In a self-governing colony these duties, 
powers, and resf^onsibilities are vested in the ministers. When 
the colony is not self-governing the governor, although he 
may be bound to act on the advice of his ministers, can 
change those ministers without regard to the views of the 
local legislative body. Jlut he is necessarily subject to the 
practical limitations tliat government can only be carried on, 
at any rate where an English population is concerned, with 
the general assent of at least a large portion of the population, 
and that government upon Ihiglisli 2>*’hiciplcs cannot be 
carried on against strong public opinion of the locality. 

As the governor is the nominee of the Home Government, 
this sidditiofial power and resi)onsibility of the governor in 
a colony which is not self-governing means additional power 
and responsibility on the i>art of the Home Government. 

That Government has thus a responsibility for good local 
administration, which is uj)on a colony becoming self-govern- 
ing transferred to the colonial ministers. 

In a Crown colony, within the strictest sense of the term, 
the Home Government — that is to say, cither the King by 
a document countersigned by the . Secretary of State, or the 
Secretary of State in his name — nominates the judges, 
appoints or approves the ai)pointment of all public oflicers, 
approves of the budget, controls the public works and the 
loans and general finance of the colony, requires legislation for 
certain objects, and interferes more or less in the colonial 
legislation ^and in the details of colonial administration ^ 

In a colony which, though not self-governing, has a repre- 

^ See C. 0. R., ch. iv. 
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sentative assembly^ the control is less direct. It may be that 
the governor has not the sole right of initiating legislation^ 
and that the budget has to be accepted by the assembly. 
But the Home Government may require the governor to dismiss 
ministers for refusing to initiate legislation desired by the 
Home Government, or for submitting a budget disapproved 
by that Government, and may require him to veto an Act of 
which the Home Government disapprove. 

In colonies of this class conflicts of opinion and authority 
are very apt to arise between the governor or his nominee 
ministers and the representative assembly. These conflicts 
have led on the one side to the establishment of a self- 
governing colony where there w'as an active white popula- 
tion, cither without, or with only a few, coloured voters, 
and on the other side to the abolition of the representative 
assembly whore a tropical climate enervates the activity of 
the white population, or where coloured voters are numerous ^ 

The Cape and Natal have an activo^ white population and 
a Very large coloured population; but the members of the 
latter have liot in j)ractice the franchise^ and therefore do not 
constitute a political force in the representative legislature, 
though they seriously complicate the questions to be dealt 
with. These colonies have been made sclf-governiiig, though 
a large part, perhaps the majority, of the white papulation 
arc not of British descent, while little if any security has 
been taken for the proper treatment of the coloured popu- 
lation. 

In Malta the majority of the legislative council consists of 
persons who are elected on a franchise which excludes many 
persons, or represents special interests, such as the ecclesiastics 
or nobles. It has been found necessary to use the legislative 
I^ower of the Ciown to override opposition by this council to 

measures which the Home Goveniment considered to be 

• 

required the interests of the majority of the population ; 

* Several Wi'st Indian islands have recently surrendered their 
representative legislatures. 
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and this power has been used even to impose a tax for the 
expenses of sanitary works 

The differences between the Crown colonics proper are 
broadly as follows: ^ 

In some the Crown has retained the power of legislating 
for the colony, whether by Order in Council or by Letters 
Patent. In others this power has been abandoned 

The King^s Uench decided in 1774^ that whore the Crown 
granted^ a representative legislature to a conquered colony, 
without reserving the legislative power, the original j)ower of 
the Crown to legislate was surrendered. And that power is 
not considered to have revived although the re})resentative 
legislature has been abolished. 

In a settled colony that power never arose except under the 
British Settlements Acts 

In one or two cases (e.g. the Straits Settlements) an 
imperial Act gives general power to the Uueen in (^)uneil to 
legislate for the colony/*. 

The legislative power of the Crown is but rarely cxerciscA, 
except in Grown coloinies within the strictest seiise of that 
term. The exercise of it is usually for the purpose of dealing 
with what, in the ease of a colony with responsible govern- 
ment, would be considered an imperial subj(?ct, or for purpose 
of coinage, which may be considered also an imperial subject. 
It might also be used in a fortress like Cibraltar f)r Malta for 
aiding the defence of the fortress. Where Ihiire is a r(q)re- 
sentative legislative body the exercise of the Crowi/s legislative 
power is more unusual than where there is only a nornincej 
council or no council at all. 

In such a case, however, it may be exercised (as mentioned 
above in the case of Malta) in the interests </f the majority of 

^ ParL P.,,1899, No, 287 ; and O. in C. of July 14, 1899. 

® See the list of sucli colonies in App. IIi 
® CctmpheU v. Hall, 20 St. Tr. 239. -» 

* 50 & 51 Viet. c. 54, and tin* enaotmonts repealed hy that A«;t. 

® 29 & 30 Viet, e, 1 15. Cp. also Jamaica, 29 & 30 Viet. c. is; and 
Grenada, 39 & 40 Viet. c. 47. 
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the population^ as against certain powerful interests^ 
control the legislative body- 

The power id used as a means of inducing a legislative 
body to pass a particular, measure. . . In the case of Malta the 
threat of its use did not avail. 

The colonies with representative institutions differ : in 
some cases the legislature consists of two chambers, in others 
of only one. 

In some West Indian islands the old English model of 
a colonial constitution still survives, that is to say, a legisla- 
ture of the two Houses, one elected by the people, the other 
nominated by the Crown. The latter often forms the execu- 
tive council of the governor, and sometimes sits as a court of 
api)eal. 

This form of the constitution was, in the early part of the 
eighteenth century, considered to be so much a matter of 
course that it was granted almost immediately after the con- 
quest of a conquered country ; but it was found unsuitable 
to the circumstances of a colony where a large number of the 
voters con^sted of negroes or half-castes, who, after the 
abolition of slavery, had acquired political rights, but not 
the i^olitieal genius necessary for representative institutions. 
For this reason it has been abolished in some of the West 
Indian colonies \ The abolition was effected bj a law 
passed by the legislature, with a request to the Crown to 
create a new constitution or (as in Honduras) with an addi- 
tion of an enactment of the new constitution. 

In other colonics the legislature consists of one chamber, 
some only of the members being elected by the people, and 
others nominated by the Crown, 

In some of these colonies the number of the elective mem- 
bers is fixed below that of the nominee members, in other 
cases it is fixed so as to give the elective members the ma- 
jority. Jn the latter case the governor, and cqnsequently 


' <?. g. Jamaica, Groiuula, St. Vincent, Tobago, Honduras. In 1884, 
liowovor, Jamaica again obtained a representative legislature. 
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the Home Government, h^,ve obviously much less power than Ch. V, 
they have where the nominee members are in the majority. 

^ven where the council consists wholly of nominee mem- 
bers, a difference arises, ai^ in some cases all the members of 
the council are officials, in other cases they arc partly official 
and partly unofficial. In some instances the number of official 
members, in others that of unofficial members, is the larger 
Where the Home Government insists on a measure being 
passed by the legislative council, the official members are 
bound ‘to vote for it. A measure is sometimes so insisted on, 
either for imperial purposes or to give effect to a treaty or 
for local purposes, where the measure is for the general 
benefit, but is objected to by the influential classes from 
which the members of the council arc drawn. 

Where there is no representative body, the initiation of all 
legislation, including that for taxes, rests with the governor, 
and even where there is a representative body, the general rule 
is that no money shall be appropriated, and no tax imposed, 
except on the recommendation of the governor. This rule is 
strictly in accordance with tliat of the United Kingdom, but 
has a different effect in consequence of the governor acting 
on his own motion, and not on the advice of persons having 
the confidence of the representative body. 

The West Indian colonies have shown a disposition to unite Fodcra- 
so as to reduce the expenses of government. W«st 

Under an imperial Act of 1861^ the colonics of Antigua, 

St. Kitts, Nevis, Dominica, Montserrat, and the Virgin 
Islands were combined into a single colony under the name 
of ^ the Leeward Islands/ with six presidencies. 

There are a governor and executive and legislative council 
for the whole colony, and a president and executive and legis- 
lative council for each presidency. The Act fixes the powers 
to be exercised by the federal legislature. 

* For the co/nposition of the various councils, soo Pari. P., 1869, No. 70, 
and 1890, No. 194. 

^ e. g. the treaty with France of 1854 resjiecting mail ships. 

® 34 & 35 Viet. c. 107. 
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Ch. V. The Islands of Grenada, St. Lucia, and St. Vincent ai*e 
under one govemor-in-chief, the Governor of the Windward 
Islands, but there is no central executive or legislative council : 
each island has its own council, and a resident administrator 
who acts as the deputy of the governor. 

Another of the Windward Islands, Tobago, has been an- 
nexed to Trinidad under the imperial Act of 1887 

On the other hand the West African colonics, after being 
under a single governor for some years, were again divided 
into separate colonies.. And the Seychelles have been severed 
from Mauritius 

In some of the West Indian colonies the Council, with the 
Governor, acts as a court of appeal. 

* 50 & 51 Viet, c, 44. Stilt. R. and 0 ., 1897, p. 676. 
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COLONIAL GOVERNORS 

In every British possession the Governor is appointed by 
the Crown, and is the representative of the Crown in the 
possession ; but there the resemblance between the governors 
of different classes of British possessions ceases. The i)osition 
and powers of the goverilor of a colony differ from those of 
the governor of a British possession which is not a colony, 
and the positiom and powers of the governor of a self-govern- 
ing colony differ from those of the governor of a Crown colony. 
The present chapter yill treat of colonial governors, that 
is to say, of governors of colonics, whether self-governing 
or not. , * 

Every governor holds during the pleasure of the King, but 
the usual term of office is six years. Formerly each governor 
was appointed and commissioned by Letters 'Patent, under the 
Great Seal of the United Kingdom ; but since 1875 the prac- 
tice has been to create the office of governor in each colony 
by Letters Patent, and then to make each appointment to the 
office by commission under the Royal Sign Manual, and to 
give to the governor so appointed instructions in a uniform 
shape under the Royal Sign Manual. The commission is 
countersigned by a Secretary of State. The instructions are 
often approved by Order in Council and are all issued under 
the Royal Sign Manual with the ^ signet^ attached by the 
Secretary of State, but without his counter-signature ; subse- 
quent special instructions are given to the governor# through 
the Secretary of State. The Letters Patent, commission, 
^ See Stat. R. and O., 1895, pp. 739 seq. 

If 2. 
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appointment, and instructions^ arc commonly^ for the sake 
of brevity, referred to as ' the governor's commission 

Besides these instructions the Secretary of State issues 
from time to time circulars which ^re practically instructions 
to the governors, such as those relating to martial law in 
1867, and to pardons in 1877. Some of these are, with other 
rules, put together into what are known as ^ the Colonial 
Regulations,' for the information and guidance of governors 
and all officers appointed by the Home Government 

The constitutional rule is that the Crown is the sole foun- 
tain of honour in the British Empire. A colonial governor 
has no i)ower to confer any dignity or honour except by 
express warrant from the Crown under the sign manual, and 
the grant of honours by the King ife no interference with the 
rights of a colonial legislature. 

The Governor-General of Canada (and not the provincial 
Lieutenant-Governor) has the right to appoint King's counsel 
for all courts in the dominion, but a pi^ovincial legislature can 
chnfcr on the Lieutenant-Governor of the province iiower to 
appoint Kii’ig s counsel for courts within the province, because 
it can determine by what officers the Crown, or in other words 
the executive government of the province, is to be represented 
in its courts of law or elsewhere \ 

It will be observed that the governor's commission .contains 
only a provision requiring all military officers to obey him, 
and does not confer on him military command. Even though 
the constitution gives him, as it in some cases does, the title 
of captain -general or commander -in -chief, he does not 
thereby obtain military command unless it is given him by 

* Tho forms now in use are printed in Appendix IV. See also Stat. R. 
and O. Rev., vol. viii, Appendix of Prerogative Orders. 

* Tlioso are printed in tlie annual Colonial Office List, and referred to 
herein as * C. O. R.’ 

’ Attorney-General for Dominion of Canada v. Attorney-General for Province of 
Ontario^ L. S. [1898] A. C. 247. Tliis overrules tho decision of the Supreme 
Court of Canada in Lemir v. Kikhie (quoted in Todd, Col. Ixovt, 2nd od., 
p. 336^, which was to tho contrary effect, and was based on tho ground 
that the Queen was not part of tho provincial legislature. 
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special appointment from the Grown. He is not, therefore, Cii. Vi. 

invested with the command of any part of the regular forces, 

that is to say, any part of the British regular forces 
which is in the colony*.* He is not therefore entitled, oven 
though he is the military officer of highest rank in the 
colony, to take the immediate direction of any military opera- 
tions, or, except in the ease of urgent necessity, to communi- 
cate officially with subordinate military officers without the 
concurrence of the officer in command of the regular forces in 
the colony. 

If military operations arc rendered necessary, either by 
invasion or assault of a foreign enemy or by domestic strife, 
the officer in chief command of that j^ortion of the regular 
forces which is in the colony assumes the entire military , 
authority, and is responsible for the details of military opera- 
tions. ^ 

It is, however, for the governor to determine the objects 
with which, and the ^tent to which, the King^s troops arc 
to be employed, and to give general directions as to their 
distribution •and employment. 

The governor on the one hand, and the military officer on 
the other, arc bound to consult together as to the matters 
within each other^s province 

In a colony where no j)ortion of the regular forces is stationed, 
the military command of the colonial forces depends on the 
legislation of the colony. 

As regards Canada, by s. 15 of the British North America 
Act the command-in-chief of the land and naval militia, and 
of all naval and military forces, of and in Canada was declared 
to continue and be vested in the Ciucen. ‘In accordance with 
that section, the Canadian Militia Act of 1868 provides that 
‘ the command-in-chief of the land and naval militia and of 
all naval and military forces of and in Canada is vested in 
the Queen,«and shall be exercised and administered* by Her 


^ C. O. R., ch. ii. s. 2. As to India, sco above, cli. iii. p. 51. 

* C. O. R. 12 A. ® 30 & 31 Viet. c. 3. 
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Majesty personally or by tha governor as her representative.' 
But the commission of the governor does not give him more 
military power than that of any other governor. 

In Canada, those matters which arc of imperial direction, 
and concern the regular army and navy, are subject to the 
control of the Home Government, while those which concern 
the disposition and management of local forces are regulated 
by the local government 

The imperial Acts relating to the constitution of the 
colonies give no general, as distinct from specific, powers 
to a governor, and are as a rule silent about his position and 
powers, excejit as regards his consent to legislation. 

Thus the British North America Act ^ is silent as to the 
powers of the Governor-General of Canada and the Lieutenant- 
Governors of the provinces, except so far as it transfers to 
these officers statutory powers existing under other imperial 
or colonial Acts. The Act, like the Acts relating to the 
Australasian colonies, treats the governor as a well-known 
officer. The explanation of the silence of these Acts is that 
the powers of a governor depend primarily not uf on the Acts, 
but upon his commission from the Crown and his position as 
representing the Crown in the colony, i.o. as the supreme 
executive of the colony. 

Various Acts dealing with imperial subjects or otherwise 
applying to the colonics give specific powers to the governor, 
as in the case of extradition, territorial waters or merchant 
shipping. 

The position of a colonial governor has been considered in 
more than one case^ by the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. The Judicial Committee have laid down. that the 
governor cannot be considered as being a quasi-sovereign or 
viceroy, i. e. as having all the prerogatives of the Crown 

^ Todd,^ Col, Govt. (2nd ed.), p. 377. 

® 30 & 31 Viet. c. 3, ss. 12, 65. 

® Cameron v. Kyte (1835), 3 State Trials, N. S. 607, soo 616-8; HiU v. 
Bigge (1841), 4 State Trials, N. S. 723, see 731, 732 ; Musgrave v. Pulido (X879), 
L. R. 5 A. C. 102, III. 
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or having the whole sovereignty of the colony delegated to Cn. VL 
him, unless it is expressly given him by the commission. 
Consequently, the powers of the governor must depend upon 
his commission in each ^ase, and he is only an officer to 
act within the scope of his commission and to execute 
the powers which that commission expressly and impliedly 
gives him; and it has been further laid down that there 
exists in the case of a such necessity, as Lord 

Stowell said might exist in the case of a naval commander, 
for the exercise of powers of sovereignty out of the ordinary 
and usual course. 

The commission gives, it will be observed, very little express Powoi* 
power. In a characteristically English way, it defines but 
little, and by autliorizin*:^ the governor to do and execute all 
things that belong to the office, incorporates the practice 
without statiiTg it. This provision of the commission and 
the dependence of the powers of the governor upon his com- 
mission, give great eh^ticity. Practice and custom give more 
power in one colony and less in another, according to local 
circumstanoes ; and thus in former days immediately after 
the conquest of a colony the governor was able to ckercise 
powers which had been previously vested in the government 
superseded by the conquest. 

The commission also can always be varied to meet local 
circumstances. It may confer on the governor, as it has in 
India, the whole prerogative of the Crown, even as regards 
dealings with foreign powers ; or it may give him the chigf 
command of the troops. On the other hand, it may restrict 
his powers if circumstances make it desirable to do so. 

Notwithstanding legal decisions of the Judicial Commit- 
tee as to the limitations on a governor’s powers, there can 
be little doubt that a governor will always be held to have 
had alUthe power necessary for meeting any emergency which 
may have jequired him to take immediate action for the safety 
of the colony. If he act! in good faith, and, having regpird to 
the circumstances, reasonably, he will be held harmless. In the 
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Ch. VI. last resort the colonial legislature or the imperial Parliament 
will intervene to indemnify him 

The ^ Mr. Todd ^ asserts this ^ reserve power ^ of the governor in 
Very wide terms. He says, ^Nevei;^heless there is a general 
power.’ devolution to every colonial governor of so much of the 
authority of the Crown as may be necessary for the purpose 
of administering the government of the colony over which he 
is placed by the sovereign, whose office and authority he 
represents. , . . The office of governor is as much a con- 
stituent of the constitution in every colony as is that of either 
of the other branches of the local legislature. A constitutional 
governor is not merely the source and 'warrant of all executive 
authority within his jurisdiction : he is also the pledge and 
safeguard against all abuse of power, by whomsoever it may 
be proposed or manifested.^ 

With respect to this ^reserve power ^ refcrenc^o may be made 
to the Colonial llegulations ® and to the opinion of Willes, J., 
in delivering the judgement of the hixchequer Chamber, in 
Gfovernor Eyre^s case"^. After referring to a charge of 
Tindal, C. J., as to the obligation of every citizen to endeavour 
to sujfpress a riot, the judge continued, ^ This perilous duty, 
shared by the governor with all tlie Queen's subjects, whether 
civil or military, is in an especial degree incumbent upon him as 
being entrusted with the jwwcrs of government for preserving 
the lives and property of tlic people and the authority of the 
Crown, and if such duty exists as to tumultuous assemblies of 
a^ dangerous character, the duty and responsibility in case 
of open rebellion are heightened by the consideration that the 
existence of law itself is threatened by force of arms and a state 
of war against the Crown established for the time.' 

’ Tlio Jamaica legislature passed an Act of indemnity for Governor 
Eyre, which indemnified him against actions for damages brought in 
England. Phillips v. EiflVy L. R. 6 Q. B. i. 

“ Parliametitanj Govcrnmmt in the British Colonies (2nd ed.), p. gp, a book 
of which n^uch use has been made in this chapter. 

8 C.O.R. 34, 35. ^ 

* Phillips V. Byre, L. R. 6 Q. B. i, at p. i6, Tiiidal's charge will bo 
found in the Bristol Riots case, 3 St. Ti*. N. S, i. 
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This judgement had rcferenr;e to a colony lyhich was not Ch. VI. 

sdf -governing. In a self-governing colony, the ministers 

arc responsible to the colonial legislature for maintaining botwocn 

the peace and good order of the colony, and it rests with them 

and not with the governor to take the steps necessary for that .ij:overniug 
rrn ^ ^ and other 

purpse. 1 he governor has thus in a self-governing colony colonies. 

less responsibility, and therefore in a sense less ^ reserve 
power/ than he has in a colony Avhero he is responsible to 
the Home Government for maintaining the peace and good 
order of the colony, has full liberty to choose his ministers 
and adTisers, and appoint such officers as he thinks proper 
for the purpose, and cannot throw any [)art of the re- 
sponsibility on the colonial legislature or local ministers or 
officers. 

This is only one, though a very important, instance of the 
wide distinction as regards position and power between 
the governor of a self-governing colony and the governor 
of any other colony, whether with or without a representative 
assembly. 

An exan^ination of colonial history during the past thirty 
or forty years shows that there has been a gradual change in 
the position of the governor; that in the self-govi^rning 
colonies he has gradually become more of a constitutional 
sovereign and less of an actual governor. He ‘ reigns ’ more 
and ^ governs^ less. In other words, he acts less upon his 
personal opinion and more upon the advice of liis ministers. 

A colonial governor is under the control of tlie Crown, Acts as 
exercised through a Secretary of State, and acts in two Ji3^1ocal 
capacities ; namely, (a) as an imperial oHiccr, and (4) as a local 
officer. 

Mr. Herman Merivalc, for twelve years Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, thus states ^ the position of a governor 
of a self-governing colony : — * So far as regards the internal 
administn^tion of his Government he is merely a'^ constitu- 
tional sovereign, acting through his advisers, interfering with 
^ Mcrivalc, CoL and C'., pp. 649, 666. 
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Cn. VI; their policy or their patronage, if at all, only as a friend and 
important councillor; but whenever a question is agitated 
touching the interests of the mother country, such for instance 
as the imposition of customs duties or the public defence, 
his functions as an independent of&eer are called at once 
into play; he must see that the mother country receives no 
detriment. In this duty he cannot count on aid frozn his 
advisers ; they will consult the interests either of the colony 
or of their own popularity; he may often have to act in 
opposition to them, either by interposing his veto on enact- 
ments, or by referring those enactments for the decision of the 
Home Government ; but for these purposes the constitution 
furnishes him with no public officers to assist him in counsel 
or execution, or to share his responsibility. The Home Govern- 
ment looks to him alone. ... In Crown colonies, he (the 
governor) is without cheek in executive affairs, and in the 
distribution of patronage, except such as may be administered 
from home. In the old representative^ colonies his acts are 
subject to the indirect check which may be given by the 
disapproval of the legislature, and the refusal of supplies, but 
to no direct interference. But under responsible government 
he becomes the image, in little, of a constitutional king. . . . 
Even in the domestic politics of the colony, his influence as 
a mediator between extreme parties, and controller of extreme 
resolutions, as an independent and dispassionate adviser, is 
far from inconsiderable, however cautiously it may be exercised. 
But the really onerous part of his "duty consists in his watch- 
ing that portion of colonial politics which touches on the 
connexion with the mother country. Here he has to reconcile, 
as well as he can, his double function as governor responsible 
to the Crown, and as a constitutional head of an executive 
controlled by his advisers. . . . And this duty of peculiar 
nicety he must perform alone/ 

Mr. Merivale^s statement is still to a very Isprge extent 
true, except as regards customs duties \ 

* See ch. ii. p. lo. 
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There is also an increasing tendency to regard the governor Ch. VI. 

as a social head, and the patron of interests not connected 

with politics, rather than as concerned in the political of govoi-^ 
government. ^ 

The influence which a governor enjoys as social head of 
the community is very great. He is able to present to the 
inhabitants of the colony wider views and liigher aims in 
political matters than might otherwise })revail in a small 
community, namely, the views and aims of the best men 
in the British Empire as contrasted with those of men who 
are versed only in local politics. He can promote the interests 
of education, science, art, commerce, and humanity outside tlii' 
domain of party politics 

In quiet times and with certain governors this part of tlu* 
governor's function is the most prominent. But even in (luiel 
times the advice of a governor of ability and of exjicricnce in 
a wider sphere than that of the colony, is so valuable that lu^ 
can greatly influence^ the government. And when a critical 
time comes, whether caused by the fierce conflicts of political 
parties or* by outside circumstances, the governor, as the. 
arbiter in those conflicts, or as representative of the Home* 
Government, appears openly as a person of great political 
importance. It is with him in a small sphere as it is with 
the occupant of the throne of the United Kingdom in a larger 
sphere. 

A governor’s relations to his ministers and his duties vary Koiationa 
according as he acts as an imperial or local officer. 

Thus, on March 26, 1862, the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies (the Duke of Newcastle) wrote as follows to the 
Governor of Queensland (Sir G, F. Bowen) : — 

^ The general principle by which the govcTnor of a colony 
possessing responsible government is to be guided is this : that 
when imperial interests are concenied, he is to consider himself 
the guardian of those interests ; but in matters of ptirely local 

* See as to this' Lord £)lgin in Walrond’s Life^ pp. 124-S, and Todd (and 
ed.), pp. 809-19. 
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Ch. VI. politics he is bound, except in extreme cases, to follow the 
advice of a ministry which appears to possess the confidence 
of the legislature. But extreme cases are those which cannot 
be reduced to any recognized principle, arising in circum- 
stances which it is impossible or unwise to anticij)ate, and of 
which the full force can, in general, be estimated only by 
persons in immediate contact with them.^ 

The Duke of Newcastle, however, defined the ^extreme 
cases ' referred to by him as * such extreme and exceptional 
circumstances as would warrant a militaiy or naval officer in 
taking some critical step against or beyond his orders. Like 
such an officer, the governor, who took so unusual a course in 
the absence of instructions from home, would not be necessarily 
wrong, but he would necessarily act at his own peril. If the 
question were one in which imperial interests were concerned, 
it would be for the Home Government to consider whether his 
exceptional measure had been right and prudent. If the 
question were one in which colonial interests were alone or 
principally concerned, he would also make himself, in a certain 
sense, responsible to the colonists, who might Justify the 
course lie had taken, and even prove their gratitude to him 
for taking it by supporting him against the ministers 
whose advice he had rejected, but who, on the other hand, 
if they perscveringly supported those ministers, might 
ultimately succeed in making it impossible for him to 
cany on the government, and thus, perhaps, necessitate his 
recall 

Buie 57 of the Colonial Regulations directs that : — 
‘In colonics possessing what is called responsible govern- 
ment, the governor is empowered by his instructions to appoint 
and remove members of the executive council, it being under- 
stood that councillors who have lost the confidence of the local 
legislatures will tender their resignation to the governor or 
discontiniTe the practical exercise of their functions in analogy 
with the usage prevailing in the United Kingdom.^ 

^ Pari, Pajyersj 1878, C. 2173, p. 70. 
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The instructions to the governor arc as follows ^ : — Cir. VI. 

* In the execution, of the powei's and authorities vested in 
him, the governor shall be guided by the advice of the execu- 
tive council ; but if in any ease he shall sec sufficient cause to 
dissent from the opinion of the said council, he may act 
in the exercise of his said powers and authorities in opposition 
to the opinion of tlie council, reporting the matter to us 
without delay, with the reasons for his so acting. 

^ In any such case it shall be competent to any member of 
the said council to require that there bo recorded upon the 
minutes of the council the grounds of any advice or opinion 
that he may give upon the question.^ 

This paragraph is now (with several others) omitted from 
the instructions to the Govcrnor-Oeneral of Canada, not as 
being contrary to practice, but as unnecessary, because the 
constitutional practice is siifllciont. 

The governor is responsible solely to the Crown, and this 
responsibility creates^ a difference between his position as 
a constitutional sovereign and that of the sovereign in tJic 
United Kingdom. 

His ministers, on the other hand, in a self-governing colony 
are, as in the United Kingdom, responsible to the colonial 
legislature, and especially to the popular chamber. 

In matters for which the ministers are responsible, the 
governor should, as a rule, follow their advice, whether it is 
or is not in accordance with his own opinion. 

The distinction between imperial matters and local matters 
is the same innthc main as that between matters which are 
not and matters which arc within the competence of the local 
legislature. It is in respect of matters of the latter class that 
colonial ministers are responsible to that legislature. In con- 
stitutional practice their advice must be followed in matters 
as to which they are, and need not be followed in matters as 
to which they are not, so responsible, 

When the governor acts as an imperial officer, his duty 
^ See Appendix IV, p, 230. 
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Ch. VL 


Power of 
pardon. 


appears to be to consult his ministers before he acts^ although 
he does not take their advice \ 

But the obligation of the governor to act on the advice of 
the ministers in local matters is subjji^t to the exceptions that 
he cannot be asked cither to disobey the law or to act contrary 
to his instructions from the Crown, and that he is at liberty 
to dismiss his ministers. 

This power of dismissal is a reserve power which should 
only be used* in extreme cases. The governor is a con- 
stitutional sovereign, and the duty of a constitutional sovereign 
is, as a rule, to take the advice of his ministers on local 
matters, even though he does not agree with it. 

In exercising the Crown’s prerogative of pardon, which is 
delegated to him by his instructions, the governor acts largely 
as an independent officer. 

In regard to the pardon or reprieve of offcndcis, the present 
instructions 2 to the Governor- General of Canada require the 
governor-general to receive advice in capital cases from all, 
add in other eases from one, of his ministers ; but ^ in any 
case in which such pardon or reprieve might directly affect 
the interests of our empire, or of any country or place 
beyond the jurisdiction of the Government of our said 
Dominion,^ he is, before deciding, to ^take those interests 
specially into his own personal consideration in conjunction 
with such advice as aforesaid/ 

In the correspondence between Canada and the imperial 
Government prior to the issue of these instructions, it was 
understood that in all cases of a merely Ic^al nature the 
governor-general should act on the advice of his ministers. 
Before the issue of the new instructions, the governor- 
general had felt himself at liberty to disregard the advice 
of his ministers, and that with the approval of the Home 
Government. 

As respects New South Wales ^ and other colonies with 

* SoG Pari. PaperSf 1890, vol, xlix, No. 194. 

* S'jo App. IV, p. 219. ’ See App. IV, p. 231. 
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responsible government, the present instructions are the same Ch. vi. 
as those for Canada quoted above. 

The former instructions to the governor (e. g. of New South 
Wales in 1879 required j;iim to consult the executive council, 
but to pardon or not ' according to his own deliberate judge- 
ment, whether the members of the executive council concur 
therein or otherwise.' 

The question as to the governor’s powers and duties with 
respect , to pardons was much discussed in New South Wales, 
the result being that all applications for pardon are to be 
submitted to the governor through the intervention of a 
responsible minister, whose opinion is specified in writing upon 
the papers, thus leaving the responsibility for the exercise of 
the prerogative solely with the governor. 

Lord Carnarvon approved of this arrangement, and justified 
leaving the ultimate decision to the governor on the ground 
that ^the effect upon neighbouring colonies, the empire 
generally, and foreigji countries, of letting loose a highly 
criminal or dangerous felon to reside in any part of the wor/d 
. . . was £u step which might clearly and not ufi reasonably 
give rise to complaints from without the colony.' 

Similar questions have arisen also in Tasmania and in 
Canada, and particularly in reference to the wider ([uestion of 
a general amnesty or pardon. The power to grant this is nut 
given to a governor by his commission. But tlic governor, if 
so instructed by the Home Government, can, with the assent 
of his ministers, proclaim that no prosecution shall be insti- 
tuted for certain offences ; and that has tlie same practical 
effect as an amnesty for them. 

A question in which a governor may frequently have to act 
independently of, or even contrary to, the advi(ie of his minis- tion. 
ters for the time being is that of the dissolution of the colonial 
legislature, or of that branch of it which is elected by the 
people. » 

The constitutional rule is that the exercise of, or the refusal 


> See App. IV, p. 227. 
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Ch, VI. to- exercise^ the power et dissolutiou must be approved by 
a minister of the Crown directly responsible to the popular 
branch of the legislature. ^ ^ " 

But, nevertheless, in granting or, refusing a dissolution the 
governor should by no means be a passive instrument in 
the hands of his ministers. It is his duty to exercise his 
judgement on the advice that may be tendered to him. 

In considering the matter, he should inform himself as to 
the probable result of a dissolution and new election, having 
regard to the state of opinion in the colony and the im- 
portance of the issue. Thus he should take into consideration 
whether the ministers against whom an adverse vote has been 
carried have not already appealed to the country ; whether 
there are reasonable grounds for believing that the adverse 
vote would be reversed after a new election ; under what 
circumstances the existing legislature was elected, and how 
long a period has elapsed since the last election ; whether the 
majority against the ministers is such as to make it probable 
that a sufficiently strong Government can, if there is no 
dissolution/* be formed by the Opposition ; and whether there 
is any great question of public policy which the country ought 
to decide. 

Various cases have arisen in the colonies in which a governor 
has refused to grant a dissolution upon the advice of his 
ministers : those ministers have thereupon resigned, and new 
ministers have been summoned who have carried on the 
government. 

The 2)rinciple <o be gathered from these instances appears 
to be that, constitutionally, the discretion of the governor is 
in every case unfettered, and that he is not bound by any pre- 
cedent. Each case must be decided according to the circum^ 
stances. It is his duty to consider the question of dissolution in 
reference solely to the general interests of the people and not 
to ^the interests of the party in power, which he is under no 
obligation to sustain. He is therefore justified in withholding 
a dissolution requested by his ministers, when he is of opinion 
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that tlie object of the tirequest is nlerely to strengthen their Oh. vi. 
party |pid not to ascertain the public sentiment upon any 
disputed question of public policy. If he believes that a strong 
administration can be forjned, commanding the confidence of 
the existing legislature, he is free, instead of granting a disso- 
lution to his ministers, to accept the alternative of their 
resignation and try if such an administration can be formed. 

One very important matter in which the quest ion arises Royal 
as to the obligation of a governor to take the advice of his 0^1118^- * 
ministers is the exercise of the prerogative of giving or with- 
holding the assent of the Crown to an Act passed by tlie local tion. 
legislature. 

The universal rule in colonies with representative legis- 
latures, i.e. with legislatures consisting wholly or partly of 
elected representatives, is that when the legislature has jmssed 
a Bill the gOA^rnor of the colony has power either to give or 
to withhold the King^s assent, or to reserve the Bill for the 
signification of the Klyg^s pleasure. 

Further, if he gives assent, he must send a copy to the 
Secretary ()£ State for the Colonies, and, within^ two years 
afterwards, the King in Council can disallow the Bill ^ 

A reserved Bill which is not, within two years, assented to 
by the King in Council is, ipso faefo^ dropped. 

In some cases the Bill contains a clause commonly known 
as ^a suspending clause,^ providing that the Bill shall not take 
effect until the Sovereign's assent has been signiiled in the 
colony, and some imperial Acts * provide that an Avt of the 
colonial legislature on some particular subject shall not be 
valid unless it contains such a suspending clause. 

It will be observed that the withhedding of assent, i. c. 
veto, is distinct from disallowance. 

According to the old practice, the formal instructions by 

* See above, ch. iv, and, as regards the Australasian colonies, 5 A; 6 
Viet. c. 76, 88. 31-3; 7 & 8 Viet. c. 74» s-7» applied by 13 Viet, 

e. 59, SB. 39*33; 18 & 19 Viet. c. 54, s. 3; e. 55, s. 3. As to Canada, 

30 & 31 Viet. c. 3, 8S. 55-7 ; as to other colonies, C. O. R. 

Sec 32 A 33 Viet. c. zi, s. 4 ; 48 & 49 Viet. c. 7, s. 4. 
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Ch. VI. Letters Patent, or under t]i§ Queen^s Sign Manual given to 
a governor in all colonies included provisions as to assent- 
ing to Bills, and expressly required him to reserve for the 
signification of the Queen^s pleasi;LrG certain classes of Bills, 
unless they contain a suspending clause. As regards the 
Australasian colonies, the imperial Acts expressly authorized 
the Queen to give these instructions, and required the governor 
to comply with them 

As regards Canada, the British North America Act, 1867 
provided (s. 55) that the governor should, in his discretion, 
subject to Her Majesty^s instructions, assent to, or withhold 
assent to, or reserve, the Bill. 

Considerable discussion has arisen in the ease of the Aus- 
tralasian and Canadian colonies, as to whether the governor, in 
exereising these powers of assenting to, vetoing, or reserving 
Bills, ought to act under the advice of his colofiial ministers. 

The old doctrine was that the governor was bound to exer- 
cise his discretion upon his own responsibility as an imperial 
oflScer, unfettered by the advice of his ministers, but in ac- 
cordance with the instructions of the Crown an /1 after con- 
sultation with his ministers and (in ease of assent) satisfying 
himself by legal advice that no legal objection exists to his 
assenting. 

This is still the case in colonies not self-governing. But 
in self-governing colonies the doctrine is, especially in the 
case of Canada, that the governor must act as a constitu- 
tional sovereign, that is to say, act on the advice of his 
ministers, unless he is prepared to dismiss or accept the re- 
signation of those ministers, and to obtain other ministers 
to carry into effect his policy ; and, as pointed out above, the 
dismissal or enforced resignation of ministers is a reserve 
power which should be rarely exercised. In fact, the frequent 

^ Sec App. IV, p. 236. 

* 5 & ^’Vict. c. 76, s. 40, which was expressly applied to New South 
Wales by 18 & 19 Viet. c. 54, s. 3, and to Victorian Bills by 18 & tg 
Viet c. 55, s. 3. 

® 30 & 31 Viet. c. 3. 
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exercise of the power would practically make it impossible to Cu. VI. 
carry on the g*ovemment* • 

In consequence of the acceptance of this doctrine, all pro- 
visions as to vetoing or reierving Bills have, since 1878, been 
struck out of the formal instructions given under the Royal 
Sign Manual to the Governor- General of Canada, and ^ any 
veto by the governor on imperial grounds must be given 
cither under less formal directions from a Secretary of State, 
or on his own responsibility. 

The practical result is that in Canada the power of the 
imperial Government is merely that of disallowing an Act 
which has been passed, and not that of vetoing a Bill before 
it becomes an Act. 

In the case of the Australasian colonies, though royal in- 
structions are still given to the governors to reserve certain 
classes of Bills for the signification of the King’s pleasure, 
the number of these classes has been reduced so that they 
relate almost exclusively to imperial nnatkn's, and thus in aU 
matters of lo(;al concern the governor is not bound by his 
instructions«to interfere, and ought to he guided by the advice 
of his ministers as to the action he takes on any Bill. 

But, as before pointed out, the governor is not the mere 
mouthpiece of ministers, he is res|X)nsible to the Oown for 
the proper administration of the colony; and thus even in 
a matter of purely local concern, he may be able by discussion 
and persuasion to lead his ministers to advise or at least 
acquiesce in a course of action different from that which they 
had previously advised. Todd mentions a case in which the 
governor persuaded his ministers to countersign the royal 
assent to a Bill to which they had previously requested him kj 
rnfuse the Queen^s assent 

A governor also is bound to protect imperial interests, 
and is not bound to act against the law, nor, therefore, to 
assent to a. Bill which is ultra vires. In such a ease lie may 
have to refuse his assent, notwithstanding the advice of his 
* Todd (and ed.), p. 664. 

I % 
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Ch. VL ministers. He therefore stipulates for an assurance on proper 
authority that the Bill is within the* competency of the legis- 
lature, and is not one which he is required by his instructions 
to reserve. This assurance is usurJly given by the colonial 
minister of justice, or attorney-general, or other law officer of 
the Crown in the colony, who reports to the governor whether 
any legal objection exists to the governor assenting to the 
Bill, or whether it is his duty as representative of the Crown 
to withhold assent to or to reserve the Bill L 

If the governor is not satisfied, and the matter is not one 
of purely local concern, he can take further counsel from the 
law officers in England through the Secretary of State. But 
if the question is one of purely local concern, it is not regular 
for him in a self-governing colony ^o take formal and official 
advice from any authority other than the law officers of the 
colony ; and if he docs so on a grave emergency he must per- 
sonally take the risk, as he cannot shelter liiinself behind 
advice obtained from outside his ministey. 

Disallow* Even where tlic governor has given the royal assent to an 

ance by . ” . ” ^ , 

Crown. Act of a colonial legislature, the Act can be dkallowed by 

the King in Council. 

The Act comes into operation at once (unless it contains 
a clause suspending its operation until the assent of the ‘ 
Crown is proclaimed, or some other act is done), but the 
governor transmits a copy to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, and the Act may be disallowed by the King in 
Council within two years after it is received. 

Colonial Acts are, Avhen necessary, referred by the Secre- 
tary of State to the law officers of the Crown for the purpose 
of ascei-taining their legality ; and if they relate to matters 
within the cognizance of another public department are re- 
ferred to that department. Thus Acts relating to commercial 
questions are referred to the Board of Trade. 

* Seo Governor Manners Sutton's Dispatch, Path P., 1867-8, vol. xlviii. 
p. 701. Lord Dutferin's Dispatch, Pari. P., 1874, vol. xlv [C. 91 1], p. 28. 

C. 0 . 1 ?., eh. iii. s. i, Pari. P., 1878. 1 
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In the case of the Australian Commonwealth and Canada^ 
the power of disallowance is statutory, as it was in the case of 
the Australasian colonies ; but in the case of other colonies the 
power rests on thfe charteij Order in Council, or other instru- 
ment regulating the eonstitution of the colony. Some of the 
charters in the eighteenth century required every law passed by 
the colonial legislature to be sent home for the approbation of 
the Crown, and the law, if not so approved was void, even though 
it purported to be enacted by the government and the as- 
sembly of the colony, and had been assented to by the governor. 
But this provision has disappeared except in Gibraltar^. 

Acts passed by the legislature of a self-governing colony 
have from time to time been disallowed on the ground that 
they are ultra vires^ or (hs in the ease of Acts relating to 
marriage with a deceased wife^s sister) on the ground of 
general public policy. 

Sometimes the Home Government cautions the colonial 
Government as to the exercise of powers ( oiif erred by an Act, 
or as to the mode of administering an Act, and on receiving 
assurances in those respects from the colony docs not disallow 
the Act. 

In other cases objections to an Act arc j)ointcd out, and if 
they are removed by the colonial legislature within two years 
no disallowance takes jilace. 

Not infrequently, also, the Home Government jioints out to 
the colonial Government, before a Bill proposed by them 
is passed into an Act, that the Bill will interfere with 
general imperial policy or interests, and suggests that it 
should be altered to remove those objections, or that its 
operation should be suspended until opportunity has been 
given to the Home Government to reconsider the objections 
in the light of the arguments of the colonial Government. 
The colonial legislature usually amends the Bill, and the 
necessity of disallowance is avoided 2. * 


Ch. VI. 


' Cp. the case of the Isle of Man, ch. ii. 

- For instance, a Copyright Act passed in 1889 by the Canadian 
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Ch. VI. In the case of Canada in 1873, relating to oaths^ 

and in 1878 one relating to merchant shipping were disallowed 
as being tiltra vires 

In 1874 an Act relating to copyright was disallowed on 
the ground that it was in conflict with imperial legislation. 
In 1875 the ministers were informed that if a Bill establish- 
ing a supreme court in Canada did not preserve to the Crown 
its right to hear the appeals of all British subjects who 
desired to appeal, the Bill would be disallowed, and conse- 
quently a saving clause was inserted in the Bill, and it re- 
ceived the royal assent. 

In 1876-7 a Queensland Act respecting Chinese immi- 
gration was reserved by the governor for the Queen^s assent, 
and that assent was refused. ' 

Within the last ten years there have been disallowed Acts 
of the Australasian colonies relating to merchant shipping 
(load line), to marriage with a deceased wife^s sister, and to 
other matters, while a criminal code has been amended so as 
to avoid disallowance. 

Where a colony is itself in the nature of a federation, the 
Crown may not have the same direct control over the legisla- 
tion of the local legislature as it has over that of the central 
legislature. 

In Canada. Thus in Canada the British North America Act, 1867 

placed the provinces, in relation to the dominion, in a position 
analogous to that in which colonies stand to the United 
Kingdom. 

It provided (s. go) that the provisions of the Act respecting 
the assent to Bills, the disallowance of Acts, and the signifi- 

Parliaini^nt provided that it should not come into oi>eration until 
proclaimed by th<i governor-general owing to objections by the Home 
Government, and tliat proclamation has never been made. See also the 
statemeni by Lord Knutsford, formerly Secretary of State for the Ooloniei^ 
in the report of the House of Lords Committee on Copyright, Pari F., 
1898, voK' ix. No. 393, p. 231, Q. 769. See also Todd (2nd ed.),pp. 157, 158. 

^ See return of Acts not assented to or disallowed, ParL P., 1894, vol. xi. 
No. 196. 

* 30 & 31 Viet c. 3. 
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cation of pleasure on Bills reserved, should extend to provin- Cn. vi. 

cial legislatures as if they were re-enacted for the respective 

provinces, with the substitution of the Lieutenant-Governor 
for the Governor, and of the Governor-General for the Queen, 
and of one year for two yeai's. 

The efEect of this is (sec ss. 55, 56, 57, and 66 ) that the 
Lieutenant-Governor of a i>rovince assents to, vetoes*, or 
reserves, a Bill by the advice of his jiroviueial ministers. If 
a Bill is reserved, it is for the Governor-Goiieral to give assent 
to it by the advice of the dominion ministers. 

Further, within twelve months after an Act lias been 
assented to by the Lieutenant-Governor, the tJoviTiior-Gcm'ral 
can disallow it. 

A controversy arose between the Canadian ministers and the 
Secretary of State, whether in this disallowance the Governor- 
General was^tO act on tlic advice of his ministers or in- 
dependently. 

The result may be^said to be, that in the view of the 
Canadian ministers, the Governor-General must uat solely oil 
their advice; while the view of the Home Governmeilt was that 
the Governor-General, while bound to consult his ministers, 
need not precisely follow their advice, but had a right to act 
independently h 

The Canadian view can only apidy to Acts of local concern. 

If a provincial Act contains such provisions as would, if they 
were contained in an Act of tlie Dominion Parliament, justify 
the Governor-General in acting as an imperial oiliccr, and 
either refusing assent or reserving the Act for the King^s 
assent, even against the advice of his ministers ; or it the Home. 
Government informed him that the Act would, if it were an 
Act of the Dominion Parliament, be disallowed, the Governor- 
General ought *to act as an imperial olliccr, and to disallow it 
even against the advice of his ministers. 

Thus, if an Act like the recent Act of British Columbia 
respecting the immigration of Japanese is contrary to treaties 

' ParL P., 1878-9, C. 24459 P- ^ 09 - 
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Cn. VI. with Japan^ it may become necessary for imperial reasons that 

the Act should bo disallowed, although the Canadian minister^ 

may be unable, having regard to public opinion in Canada, to 
advise the disallowance. o 

It is, however, worthy of note that the Crown has not quite 
the same power over the legislation of the local and sub- 
ordinate legislature as it has over that of the central and 
superior legislature. 

Todd^ states the principles followed as respects the dis- 
allowance of provincial Acts in (Canada. He says that the 
Governor-General has in fact always acted on the advice of 
his ministers, and that disallowance has been freely exercised, 
but on the same principles as those observed by the Crown 
in relation to the colonies, namely,' ^ that no mere calculation 
of political expediency or difference of opinion as to a colonial 
enactment would suffice to induce the Crown to veto the same, 
provided only it was within the legislative competency of the 
colony, and did not injuriously affect «the interests of otlier 
parts of the empire.’ 

The British North America Act, 1867, guarantees to every 
province the right of local self-government in cases within 
the competency of the provincial authorities, and therefore 
does not contemplate any interference with the exclusive powers 
of the provincial legislatures, except in regard to Acts which 
are beyond ^ i)rovincial jurisdiction, or which assert a principle, 
or prefer a claim that might injuriously affect the interests 
of any portion of the dominion, or in the case of Acts which 
diminish rights of minorities,^ as regards education, which arc 
‘saved by s. 95 of the above Act. 

The practice is for the minister of justice to report upon any 
provincial Acts which he considers open to objection, as being 
illegal, wholly or in part, or, in case of concurrent jurisdiction, 
as clashing with the dominion legislation, or as affecting the 
interests of the dominion generally. , 

No instructions have been given to the Lieutenant-Governors 
* Pari. Gov. Col. (2nd ed.), pp. 521-5. 
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as respects the reservation of Bills, but they have in repeated Cic. VI. 
cases reserved for the consideration of the Governor-General 
Bills which appeared to them to contain doubtful or objection- 
able provisions. 

The power of disallowance, though for the most part only 
exercised in cases where the Acts were nUra vires, has been 
sometimes invoked with respect to Acts ^ wliich contain pro- 
visions that were deemed to be contrary to sound princij)Ies of 
legislation, and therefore likely to prove injurious to the 
interests or welfare of the dominion.^ 

On the other hand, provincial Acts have in some cases not Aots vitra 
been disallowed, though containing provisions regarded as J,ocosl^ri- 
nltra vires. They arc left to take the chant^e of being declared 
invalid by the courts, or being amcndid by the provincial 
legislature. 

The cases before the Judicn'al Committee of the Privy 
Council show that this course has been not unfrequently 
adopted, as the questten often has been whether a ])vovineial 
Act was or was not iutra vires, and this question has been 
argued on behalf of the attorney-general for the dominion on 
the one side and of the attorney-general for the province on 
the other. And the Judicial Committee has point ed out that 
though a provincial Act. is void if repugnant to a dominion 
Act, which is within the powers of the Dominion Parliament, 
yet that repugnancy must be settled by the <‘ouiis of law, and 
cannot be settled by the Dominion Parliament itself by a 
repeal of the provincial Act h 

It is also to be observed that the (question of the validity 
of either a dominion or provincial Act can be rehjrred by the 
Governor-General, or in the ease of a j)rovineial Act by the 
Lieutenant-Governor, to the Supreme (^*ourt of Canada or 
the province as the case may be ; and the decision upon that 
reference is subject to an appeal to the King in Council, and 
is heard by the Judicial Committee, just like any othSr appeal 

’ Attorney-General for Ontario v, Attvmey-Ccneral for the Dominion of Canada, 

L. R. [1896], A. C, 348. 
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between private parties, and not as a non-judicial reference to 
the Committee. In the United States the question of the 
validity of legislation can only be tried in a case instituted for 
determining the rights of private pal ties. 

In a colony which is not self-governing, the governor is not 
a constitutional sovereign, but the actual ruler. He, and not 
liis ministers, is responsible for the conduct of the local affairs 
of the colony. He is responsible to the Home Government, 
while his ministers are responsible to him, and not as in 
a self-governing colony to the local legislature. Where the 
local legislature comprises a representative assembly, the 
governor and his ministers must so act as to avoid, as far as 
l)0ssible, a deadlock by reason of the assembly refusing sup- 
plies or otherwise creating great difliculties in administration. 
But the ministers dejDend solely on the governor and not on the 
assembly for their continual ce in office. 

The governor in many such colonics has the sole initiative 
for legislation, and, subject to the control of the Home Govern- 
ment, appohils and dismisses the officers, and regulates the 
iinance and the details of the government of the colony. 

But, on tlic other hand, in the exercise of these powers he 
is, far more than the governor of a self-governing colony, 
under the control of the Home Government. The Colonial 
Office llulcs and Regulations show how small is his freedom 
of action. While the most important officers are appointed 
by the Home Government, he has to obtain sanction for the 
appointment and dismissal of all but the humblest of the other 
officers, to report on the officers^ conduct and efficiency, to 
submit all important questions to the Home Government, and 
obtain their sanction for new expenses and for the annual 
budgijt, and he must keep the Home Government informed on 
all the details of the administration. 
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‘ The essence of political sovercig*nty is that it is Icg^illy cir. VII. 
omnipotent within its own territory, but that it is legally 
powerless within the territory of another state ^ i t>iffnty 

The principle thus laid down has been recognized by the [l.'rrUory.^ 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 2, and is also ex- 
pressed in the maxim of the civil law, exfra territofiMw im 
illcenti iirnj)une hand parelur. The application of the principle 
differs as between civil and criminal proceedings. 

With respect to ciril proceedings the maxim civil juris- 

fonm rei which is usually £ollo\Aod in countries governed by 
Roman law, is not recognized by Jinglish law, and an English 
civil court has an almost unlimited jurisdiction to decide any 
matter which may be brought before it, without reference to 
the nationality or domicile of the litigants, or to the place 
where the cause of action arose. 

In practice, however, English courts usually decline to exer- 
cise their civil jurisdiction where the person on whom or pro- 
perty on which the order of the court would operate is bcjyond 
the reach of the court, so that the court would only stultily 
itself by asserting jurisdiction, or where for any reason the 
court is of opinion that the proceedings might with more 
propriety have been taken elsewhere. , 

If, however, a ship comes within the jurisdiction of the 
High Court of England, the court will under its powers as an 

^ Lewis, Foreiffn Jurisdiction, p. i. See also p. 8 . 

, * Papayanni v. Russian Steam Ravig. Company {The Laconia)^ a Moore I*. C. 

' (N. S.) 161. 
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Ch. VII. Admiralty Courl, arrest the ship so as to secure the execu- 
tion o£ its orders. 

The High Court in England can, upon cause shown, order 
the defendant in an action to be arrdsted and to give security 
not to leave England without leave of the court This 
provision was substituted for the old law of arrest upon 
mesne process, under which the first proceeding in every 
action was to arrest a defendant and require him to give 
security. 

An instance will show more clearly the effect of the juris- 
diction of English courts. 

A foreign ship manned by foreigners is driven by stress of 
weather into Falmouth ; one seaman may sue for his wages in 
the Admiralty Division of the High Court ; another may SUe 
the mate in the King^s Bench Division of the Hiirh Court for 
damages for an assault ; a third, who has been mutinous and 
put in irons by the master, may first get his release by habeas 
cprpus, and then bring an action in thG King^s Bench Divi- 
sion for fj;.lse imprisonment. 

In the admiralty proceedings the ship might be ’^^rrested by 
the court, and in the other proceedings the mate and master 
might be arrested and required to give security not to leave 
England. 

The master, on the other hand, cannot, until he returns to 
his own country, take any proceedings to punish the seaman 
for his mutiny or disobedience of orders, nor even for a crime 
recognized as such by the laws of both countries, e. g. assault 
with intent to murder, if it was committed on board the ship 
beyond the three mile limit. 

British ships, especially those which frequent American 
waters, have been often detained by actions brought, for the 
sake of extortion, against the ship or her officers on the eve 
of her departure, by low crimps or their attorneys in the name 
of some seaman of the ship. These actions usually take the 
form of actions for wages or assault or false imprisonment, 
‘ 3 a & 33 Viet, c. 6 a, 
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and as there is usually some process similar to the English Ch. VIE 
one by which either the ship or the master can be arrested 
and required to give security, the master, to avoid the deten- 
tion of the ship, is obligci to yield. 

Similar cases might arise in England, but in fact rarely 
do so, because of the practice of the court which is stsited 
in the judgement of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council^ as follows: — 

^ Their lordships are of opinion that in the case of a suit 
for wages by seamen for service on board a foreign vessel, the 
Court of Admiralty has jurisdiction, but that it will not exer- 
cise it without first giving notice to the consul of the nation 
to which the foreign vessel belongs, and that if the foreign 
consul by protest objects to the prosecution of the suit, the 
court \vill determine according to its discretion judicially 
exercised, wTiether, having regard to the reasons advanced 
by tlic consul, and the answers to them offered on the part 
of the plaintiff, it is ^t and proper that the suit should pro- 

I 

ceed or be stayed.^ 

In the case of a collision at sea between two ships, of which 
one is a British ship, and even in some cases where both are 
foreign ships, the British Court of Admiralty exercises juris- 
diction if either ship has come wdthin the territorial jurisdic- 
tion of the court. 

The application, however, of the principles and maxims 
stated above to civil proceedings belongs to what is called 
private international law, and is a matter of private rather 
than of public interest, as it mainly affects the private 
interests of the persons concerned. 

The application of the same j^rinciples and maxims to Criminal 
criminal proceedings raises questions of jurisdiction of morctlon^of 
general public importance, especially as tlie above-(|uoted 
maxim as to sovereignty is only in part true. Owing to local, 
the increase of commerce and of communication in urffcrijut 
countries the citizens of one country travel and reside to 
* The Nina, L. R. 2 P. C. 38. 
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Ch. VH. a constantly increasing extent in the country of another, and 
the question of the criminal jurisdiction of a stat^ over its 
subjects when outside its territory has become of considerable 
importance. i 

The civil law maxim has in respect of criminal proceedings 
its counterpart in English law, under which the jurisdiction 
to try for crime is purely local. 

Under the old English law a man could only be placed on 
his trial for a crime by the finding of an indictment or accu- 
sation on oath against him by a grand jury, i. e. a jury of the 
freeholders of the county in which the crime was committed, 
and he was then tried upon the accusation by a petty jury of 
the inhabitants of the county before the court of assize for 
the county. And this, notwithstanding various modifications 
made in modern times, still remains the basis of the English 
criminal law. 

Under that law an English criminal court has a local and 
not a personal jurisdiction ; i. c. it lias jurisdiction over 

-Kn 

oiii.*:ces committed within the limits of the locality where it 
has jurisdiction, but not over persons who have ..committed 
offences outside those limits. The procedure for trial by 
a grand jury and petty jury is based on this conception of 
criminal jurisdiction ; and the exceptions which have been 
made to it have had to jirovide that the jurisdiction shall 
attach as if the offence liad been committed within the local 
limits. 

The Royal Commissions issued periodically under the Great 
Seal for constituting the courts of oyer and terminer and of 
gaol delivery (which together are commonly called the court 
of assize), direct the judges to inquire of and try in each 
county the offences committed there, and those courts can 
only try persons indicted by the grand jury of that county ; 
and the gmnd j\iry of a county cannot at common law inquire 
iSto "ui**Indict a person for any offence committed out of the 
county. The statement of the proper county, the venne as it 
is termed, forms part of every indictment. 
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Still less then was it possible for the court of assize to try Ch. vil. 
a person fon an offence out of the British dominions. And 
the ancient expression still used in every indictment, though 
no longer essential to its yalidity, that the crime is committed 
against the peace of our Sovereign Lord the King, his Crown 
and dignity, is an expression of the doctrine that the offence 
must be committed within the King’s dominions. 

The trial, therefore, of British subjects in a British court 
for offences committed outside of tlie King’s dominions is 
contrary to the procedure and practice, and to some extent to 
the theory, of English common law. 

There are various objections in princijilo to the trial of 'r' ***'! 
persons for offences at a distance from the locality in which loil/aLty /if 
the offences arc alleged to have been committed. At the 
locality the witnesses arc usually on the sjwt, and although 
the prosecuifron, with public} money at its liack, may be 
able to obtain the presence of those witnesses at a dis- 
tance from the spot, ^the person ehargetl is much less able 
to do so. 

Much also of English liberty is due to the fact that a 
person charged with an offence can only be tried by his 
neighbours, and when he has the sympathy of those neigli- 
bours he can act in politics and oppose the Crown, or the 
ministers of State, with much more boldness than if he could 
be tried amongst strangers. 

Again, the removal of an accused person from the spot 
where the offence was committed may in itself be a very 
great hardship. Persons at a dislancic may often take a dif- 
ferent view of the nature of the offence from those who are on 
the spot. 

The sound principle is that crime should be tried by the 
authority which has jurisdiction at the spot where the crime 
was committed \ 

* See Lewis, For, Jnr., pp. 29, 30. Compare on tlieso points Tr-:v 
American Rev^utionf pp. 116, 146. In Ireland, to taki- a Protestant from 
Antrim and try him by a Homan Catholic jury in Cork for an off«‘nco 
which aroused religious feeling, or vice versa, might bo grossly unjust. 
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■Ch. VIL There is indeed a grave practical diflSculty in efEectively 
trying British subjects for offences committed out of the 
British dominions, namely the difficulty of witnesses. 

An English jury, and it is beli.eved a colonial jury also, 
will hardly ever convict upon purely written evidence, and it 
is not only witli juries, but with judges, that this difficulty 
arises. Thus the late Mr. Justice Coleridge, in a judgement, 
said : — 

‘ The most careful note must often fail to convey the evi- 
dence fully in some of its most important elements — those for 
which the open oral examination of the witness, in presence 
of prisoner, judge, and jury, is so justly prized. It cannot 
give the look or manner of the witness, his hesitation, his 
doubt, or variations of language, his confidence or precipit- 
ancy, his calmness or consideration ; it cannot give the man- 
ner of the prisoner, when that has been importd.nt upon the 
statement of anything of particular moment. Nor could the 
judge properly take on him to supplv any of these defects, 
'4: indeed, will not necessarily be the same on both trials. 
It is, in snort, or it may be, the dead body of the evidence, 
without its spirit, which is supplied, when given openly and 
omlly, by the ear and eye of those who receive it ; ^ and other 
judges have taken the same view. 

The provision of the Merchant Shipping Act^, that depo- 
sitions taken before a justice or British consular officer may 
be used as evidence, has been nearly useless for the purpose of 
obtaining convictions for offences. 

This difliculty of obtaining a conviction without oral evi- 
dence is a difficulty which does not, it is believed, exist, at 
any rate to such a serious extent, in the case of foreign courts 
in Europe, though no doubt it would arise in courts in the 
United States. 

Excep- There were two exceptions from the old English law. The 
that in case of offences committed within military 
cr^es liiiQs abroad : the Court of the Earl Marshal, now obsolete, had 

com- ’ ^ 

mitted i ^ ^8 Viet. c. 6o, s. 691, re-enacting s. 970 of 17 & 18 Viet. c. 104. 
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jurisdiction and tried the crime according to the law of 
that court, and not according to the course of the com- 
mon law^ » 

The other was an cxcoftion which, owing to the necessity 
of the case applies universally in all countries, namely, where 
the offence was committed at sea. In that case tlie Lord High 
Admiral had jurisdiction to try the offence in his own court, 
known as the Admiralty Court. 

A ship is for most purposes of jurisdiction treated as part 
of the territory of the nation to which it belongs, and though 
English writers deny the soundness of the doctrine that a ship 
is a continuation of the territory, yet in practice the consc- 
(piences of that doctrine largely prevail in England. 

The Admiralty Court trjed, according to the course of the 
law, all offences committed on the high seas, which in 
England meStns the s?ea below low-water mark, and in tidal 
rivers up to the first bridged The trial by civil law is de- 
clared in the preamble pf the Act of 1536 ^ to be of the nature 
that before any judgement of death can be given agaii^gi^iwe 
offenders t^jiey must plainly confess their offences (wliich they 
will never do without torture), or else their offences must be 
proved by eye-witnesses, who can seldom be got, because they 
are often murdered by the offenders, and also, being mariners 
and shipmen, often depart without long tarrying to the great 
cost of the King as well as of those who would pursue the 
offenders. The Act for this reason proceeded to give to a 
special commission of oyer and terminer under the Great 
Seal power to try persons who had committed treason, felony, 
robbery, or conspiracy at sea, according to the course of the 
common law, in any part of the kingdom direcited by the 
commission, as if the offence had been committed tliere. 

In 1699 ^ power was given to the commission to try in the 

* iSeo 15 Rich? II. c. 3, an Act passed to restrict the encroachmonts of 

the admiral on the jurisdiction of the county authorities. . s --- 

* qS Hen. VIII. c. 15. 

^ zi Will. III. c. 7, which recites that in consequence of a8 Hen* VIII. 
c. 15 trials before the admiral were disused. 
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Ch. Vll. colonies or at sea piracies and robberies committed at sea^ and 
in 1806 the two Acts were extended to all offences committed 
at sea Subsequent legislation has extended this law both 
as regards the offences and the perspn by whom they are com- 
mitted, so as to include persons who belong or have recently 
belonged to British ships, even though they are not British 
subjects. The flag is thus presumed to bring them within 
British municipal law. 

Existing The present law is as follows : — 

trial of Any British subject who commits any offence on board 
c^mittod ^ l^ritish ship on the high seas or in any foreign port or on 
at sea. board a foreign ship to which he does not belong, can be 
tried and punished in any British court which would have 
cognizance of the offence if committed on board a British 
ship within the ordinary jurisdiction of the court 

Any person who commits an offence against* property or 
person at any place asliore or afloat, and is at that time, or 
within three months previously has b^^en, employed in any 
* "feitish ship, can be tried and punished by the same court, 
and in the same place, as if the offence had been committed 
within the jurisdiction of the Admiralty of England \ 

Any person who, not being a British subject, commits an 
offence on board a British ship on the high seas, and is found 
within the jurisdiction of any court in tlic British dominions 
which would have cognizance of the offence if committed 
within the ordinary jurisdiction of that court, can be tried 
and punished by that court 

All offences against English law committed within the 
jurisdiction of the admiralty can now be tried by the or- 
dinary criminal courts in England, and in some cases in the 
colonies. 

The English Criminal Acts of 1861 provide that any offences 

* 46 Geo. Ill, c. 54. 

Viet. c. 60, fi. 686, re-enacting z8 & 19 Viet. c. 91, s. qq , and 
3o'& 31 Viet. c. 124, s. IX. 

® 58 Viet. c. 60, s, 687, re-enacting s. 267 of 17 & 18 Viet. c. 104- 

* 57 & 58 Viet. c. 60, s. 686, rc-cnacting s. 21 of x8 & 19 Viet. c. 91. 
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under them, if committed at sea, may be tried by the ordinary Ch. VIL 
criminal courts in England,^. 

But there is no power to try an ofEence committed on board 
a foreign ship on the h%h seas by a British subject who 
belongs to that ship. 

The law on this subject, and on the position of persons Existing 

detained on board a foreign merchant ship in an English port, Jl^.^poois 

is touched on in the following extracts. The law on the latter 

... . prison- 

topic is not very clear, llallcek, in his Tntemalioual Law fin 
, . « 1, lionrd :i 

states as iollows : — foreign 

^ The rule of law, and the comity and practice of nations, 
go much farther than these eases of necessity, and allow a 
merchant vessel of one stale, coming into an open port of 
another voluntarily, for tin? purposes of lawful trade, to bring 
witjj^hcr, and keep over her, to very considerable extent, 
the jurisdietJon and authority of the laws of her own country, 
excluding, to this extent, by consequence, the jurisdiction of 
the local law. This jwrisdiction of a nation over its vessels, 
while lying in the port of another, is wholly exclusivQ^ri vu* 
any unlawf,ul acts done by her while thus lying in the port 
of another state, and for all contracts entered into while 
there, by her masters or owners, she is made answerable to 
the laws of the place. Nor, if her master or crew, while on 
board in such port, break the peatre of the (join rn unity by the 
i.'ommission of crimes, can cxempj^ion from the local laws be 
claimed for them. Hut the comity and practice of nations 
have established the rule of international law, that such 
vessel, so situated, is, for the general purpose of governing 
and regulating the rights, duties, and obligations of those on 
board, to be considered as a part of the territory of the nation 

* 4 & 5 Will. IV, c. 36, s. 22 ; 24 & 25 Viut. r.c. 94 and 96-100 ; and as to 

the colonies 12 & 13 Viet. c. 96. As to the jurisdiction of the admiral 
and its application to foreign ships in territorial waters, seo the Franconia 
case, R. v. ATcyn, L. R. 2 Ex. D, 63, and 41 & 42 Viet. c. 73, in 

consequence hf the decision in that case. 

* Sir S. Baker's ed., vol. i. p. 230. See also Wheaton, International Law 
(8th ed.), BS. 102, X03, 

K 2 
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vii. to which she belong^s. The local authorities, therefore, have 
a right to enter on board a foreign merchantman in port, for 
the purpose of inquiry universally, but for the purpose of 
arrest only in matters within their ascertained jurisdiction. 

^ It therefore follows, that, with respect to facts happening 
on board which do not concern the tranquillity of the port, or 
persons foreign to the crew, or acts committed on board while 
such vessel was on the high seas, they arc not amenable to the 
territorial justice, and that all such matters are justiciable only 
by the courts of the country to which the vessel belongs. So 
firmly is this doctrine incorporated into the practice of nations 
that the Fren(;h regard it as a positive rule of international 
law, and the French laws do not hesitate to prescribe that, 
when crimes arc committed on board a French vessel in a 
foreign port by one of the ‘crew against another of the 
crew, the Frencli consul is to resist the application of the local 
authority to the case.’ 

In 1856, the United States Attomcy-Gencral gave an 
^ on the following case : — 

An American merchant ship, the Alalania^ was en a voyage 
to New York, and on the high seas a mutiny occurred, and 
the ship put into Marseilles. On arrival, the mutineers, on 
the application of the American consul, were imprisoned on 
shore by the local authorities. Some of them were afterwards 
j)laced on board the Afalanla for conveyance to the United 
States on a charge of crime. Then the French local authori- 
ties went on board the Alafanta^ and, in spite of the remon- 
strances of the American consul, forcibly resumed possession 
of the prisoners, and replaced them in confinement on shore. 

The United States Attorney-General advised as follows : — 

‘In my opinion, when the Alalanta arrived at Marseilles, the 
master of that ship had lawful power, w’ith aid of the consul, 
if required, to retain these men on board. Though not citizens 
of thcjjJ iiitcd States, they were American seamen under voluntary 
contract for a voyage to New York, whom the local authorities 
had no po\ver to discharge from their contract. 

‘ Quote»i in Forsyth, Constit, Law, p. 407. 
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‘ The consideration tliat tiiey Jiad committed crimes on board Cii. VII, 

tlie ship, but not within the local jurisdiction, for which crimes 

they were liable to be punislied on iier reachin*^ New York, did 
not give to the local authorities any just right to interfere. If 
crime had been committed ^Avhile the ship lay in the territorial 
waters, then the local authorities, and they alone, wt>uhl have had 
jurisdiction, and might have gone on board to seize the prisoners 
by force, but not when no act had been tlone by them to give 
jurisdiction of the case to France. 

‘ I transfer the (piestion to flic Liiited States, and proceed to 
suppose that a French merchant ship on her way to Marseilles 
puts into New York in <listress, having at the time mutinous 
members of her crew eonliiied on board. Could such persons in 
such a case be lawfully lakeii away from the custody of the 
master by the local aiitlioritics, with instrumentality of the writ 
of habeaa carpus or otlicrwise? 1 think not.’ 

‘ My conviction is clear that the local authority, even if it may 
ri'fuse to aid, cannot lawfully interpose to deteat, the lawful 
continement of any members of tlu^ crew by the master on lK>ard 
the sliTp, wit W;id vice and approbation of tlur consul.’ 

(After stating the French view of the law as giv(*n above.) 

‘ We do not go so far in this as France. 1 admit, as already 
stated, the local authority in regard to crimes committed on 
board a merchaiitmau in the t(;rritorial waters ; but 1 cnftt 
the local aiijhority has any right to interfere with persons law- 
fully detained on board the ship by the laws cf thi5 country to 
which she belongs,** as for a crime committed on the higli seuxs 
among members of the crew, and not justiciable by the roreigu 
jurisdiction. France, at le.ast, cannot deny to us, it *vould setun, 
this excefition, when she hers(?lf claims to extend it so juuch 
further, and mak(i it comjinjliend occurrences internal to the 
crew, even though liappening in jiort. 

‘ The doctrine of the imblic Jaw of Europe on this jioiiit is well 
stated by Riquelme, as follows: “(Times committed on the high 
•seas, whether on board ships of wjur or imircliantinen, are con- 
sidered as committed in the territory of the State to wliich the 
ship belongs, because only the laws of the latter are infringed, 
and consequently only the jurisdiction of the sanui is called upon 
to adjudicate, whether tJie accused be of tlie nationality of the 
ship or a foreigner, and whether the crime were conimitbjd against 
a fellow countryman, or between foreign passrtigers. 

‘ “ If the ship on board of whieli tJie crime has been committed 
•arrives then at a port, tlie jurisdictional right of tlie territory to 
which the ship belongs over the accused do<i.s not on that account 
cease. So that if one of these were a foreign .subject to which the 
port at which the ship stojis Ijelongs, eycn in that case it is 
the right of the captain to detain him on board, tliat lie may 
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VII. be judged by the tribunals of the ship’s country. And if this 
— passenger should get on shore, and should institute before the 
tribunals of his country proceedings against the captain, the local 
authority will be incompetent to judge the foreign captain, because 
the fact in question occurred in a foreign country — that is, on 
board a foreign merchantman on the high seas — and because, by 
embarking in that ship, the party is presumed to have submitted 
himself to the laws of the foreign territory of which the ship 
constitutes a part.” 

* I confess myself wholly at a loss, therefore, to see on what 
assignable ground of strict international right it was that the 
local authority at Marseilles proceeded in withdrawing these 
parties from their lawful confinement on board the Atalanta. 

* If, indeed, it were the intention of France to try these men 

for their crime, and it had been committed in the territorial 
waters so as to be capable of being tri(Ml there, then, indeed, we 
might see cause for withdrawing them from the custody of the 
ship or consul. But no such thing is proposed in the despatch 
of M. Baroche. ^ 

‘ If the legality of what has been done be admitted,, Jheii 
municipal criirn^s iierpetrated on the high seas wFx much, of the 
time escape unpunished. One term of every voyage is a foreign 
port. If a crime other than piracy be (^ommittetl while on the 
way thither, and the criminal be detail'd on board the ship or 
^on s hore, subject to the discretion of tlie consul, he cannot be 
trieU ,’ the local authority cannot try him, and if he is to be 
withdrawn from the custody of tlio ship h(i cannot Iw tried in the 
country to wliieh she belongs, and which alone has jurisdiction. 

* Thus, th(i effect of the course entered *upon by the local 
authority at IMarseilles, if it sliould be sanctioned by the 
Emperor’s Government, and admitted by the United States, would 
be to discharge these criminals without punishment, to set the 
example of immunity of crime in all such cases for the future, 
and tend to the most calamitous consejjuences as res])ects the 
safety of the commercial marine of both France and the United 
States.’ 

‘ Permit me to add that the United States, while recognizing 
the local authority generally in the case of merchant ships, have 
never claimed nor coucedetl it as to things not appertaining to 
the territorial jurisdiction. We have constantly affirmed our 
right to detain on board onr ships, even in a foreign port, persons 
held to such detention by the laws of the United States 

Phillimore^ says that the masters and crews of ships are 

* Tho A.-G. referre^d to Mr. Lcpfflro’s opinion of July aq 1849, and to 
Wheaton's Elements, Soe and ed., by Lawrence, p. 207, note ; and Hall, 
International Law, part ii. ch. iv. §§ 58-60. 

* International Law, vol. iii. p. 603. 
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deemed to possess the national character of the ships to which Ch. VII. 
they belong during the time of their employment^ and refers 
to the case of the Endranght 

The following cases ilhistrate the difficulties which arise 
with respect to offences at sea : — 

Case a . — Three seamen on board a Swedish brig, committed IHustra- 
murder and mutiny on the high seas. On arriving at Brisbane 
they were handed over to the local police; and then their 
extradition was demanded by the Swedish consul. 

One of the men, a Swede, was surrendered under the 
Extradition Act, but two of the three men were British 
subjects, and, though they could not be tried in Queensland, 
their extradition could not be legally granted because the 
extradition treaty does not allow the surrender of nationals. 
Jfea^ould tiiey be delivered under the Foreign Deserters Act, 

185^ 2, because that Act applies only to the delivery of 
deserters, and not to the surrender of men for the purpose 
of being tried for crinje. 

If the men, instead of being handed to the local police hau 
been kept in custody on board the Swedish ship with a view 
to being taken back to Sweden, and had sued out a habeas 
corpus^ the question would have arisen whether they were in 
legal* custody while the ship was in port. 

Case i . — An Englishman, one of the crew of a German 
ship, while on the high seas, muixlered another member of 
the crew, also an Englishman, and was put in irons. On 
the ship arriving at Table Bay in the Caj)0 Colony, the 
murderer, instead of being kept on board ship, was allowed 
to land and go free. The authorities of the colony were 
unable, when the captain of the ship applied to them, either 
to try the man for the murder, or to detain him with a view 
to extradition. 

If the murderer had not been allowed to go free, and had 
applied fojr a habeas corpus^ the question would have arisen 

• I Rob., p. 33. 

* 15 &; 16 Viet. c. 26, now re*cnacted in 57 & 58 Viet. c. 60, s. 238. 
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* * 

Ch. VII. as in the last case, whether he. was detained'in legal custody 
on board the German ship while in colonial waters at Table 
Bay. 

Case c , — The crew of an Uruguayan ship committed mutiny 
and murder on the high seas, the culprits being two Englishmen 
and an American, while the murdered man was a Russian. 
The ship was boarded by a French transport, and the culprits 
were brought to Brest. 

The French courts had no jurisdiction, as the crime was 
committed by aliens on board a foreign ship. 

The ] 3 nglish courts had no jurisdiction, because the offence 
was committed on board a foreign ship by Englishmen 
belonging to that ship. 

The Uruguayan Government declined to take any steps in 

the matter. ^ 

Trial of As respects offences on land, legislation has made excep- 

committod tions from the law of local, jurisdiction to try them when 

on land eommittcd outside the British dominions, in the following 
o ut of ^ ® 

Bm/Sli %sos** ^ 
domi- 

nions. * reason ; 

( 4 ) Murder and manslaughter; 

(c) Offences against the J^xplosives Act, 1883 ; 

(ti) Slave trade offences ; 

(e) Bigamy, when the first marriage was in the British 
dominions ; 

( /) Offences such as forgery or perjury committed abroad 
with reference to proceedings in some English court ; 

(^) Possession of goods stolen abroad. 

In cases (a) and (^/), and sometimes in cases (e) and (/*), the 
offences can be tried in any British possession. In the other 
cases the offences can be tried only in England. 

The exceptions are defended on the ground that every British 
subject, wherever he may be, continues to owe allegiance to 
the Crown, and therefore to be subject for certain purposes 
to English municipal law, and that consequently if he does 
anything contrJiy to that allegiance or law he is liable, if 
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found within fhi® jurisdiction of an English court, to be VU. 
punish^ as if he had committed the offence within the 
dominions of the Crown. 

This doctrine would jus^fy an Act enabling a British subject 
to be punished not merely for the offences above mentioned, 
but for all offences. It involves not merely the right to try 
a British subject, but the duty of the British subject to obey 
English municipal law. This doctrine of obedience is com- 
paratively simple in the case of offences like murder, which are 
considered to be offences by the law of every civilized country, 
but would lead to extraordinary complications if it were 
extended to all the numerous minor offences which may be 
committed under English law. Practically, the dotdrine must 
be limited to the commoii crimes recognized as siudi by all 
owi-U'^ed pc^)les. 

The doctrine is fully recognized by international law and roivi{rn 
by the law of foreign (countries. In, it is believed, all foreign 
countries (except the United States, where the English common 
law prevails), criminal jurisdiction is considered to be v^^/iional 
and not lo«al, so that the subjects of a state are liable to be 
punished for crimes committed abroad 

The French law was amended in 1866, and provides for the 
trial of every French subject accused of ^ crimes ^ abroad, thus 
excluding ^ contraventions ^ and ^ dc'lits.^ 

In England, the tendency has been rather to surrender 
British subjects for trial abroad under the Extradition Acts 
than to provide for their trial in England. The Extradition 
Act, 1870, was so framed as to authorize the surrender of 
them, though most treaties have been so drawn as to pre- 
clude it^. 

As respects offences committed on land abroad, the first 
Act allowing them to be tried according to the course of the 

^ Lewis, For. Jwr., pp. i8>20. [Sec, however, Holland, ^urispnideme, 

8th ed,, pp. 374-7.] The prineipio of {>ersoiial jurihdictioii is reeognizod 
ill tho Indian Code of Criminal I’roceduro (v. of 1898)1^8. 188. 

® 33 & 34 Viet. c. 5 a. See F. v. Wilson, L. R. 3 Q. B. D. 42 . 
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• 

common law was 33 Hen. VIII. c. 23, which provided that if 
a person, being examined by the King^s council or any three 
of them on a charge of treason or murder, confessed the offence, 
or was thought by the council to ‘be vehemently suspected 
of the offence, a commission o£ oyer and terminer might be 
issued into such county as should be appointed by the King, 
with power to inquire of, hear, and determine such offence in 
whatever place, within the King^s dominions or without, it had 
been committed. 

The Act was repealed as respects treasons in 1554^. The 
rest of the Act, and the subsequent amending Acts, are now 
replaced by the provisions of the Act of 1861 under which 
no examination of the Privy Council or special commission of 
oyer and terminer is required, and any person charged with 
murder or manslaughter on land, either within Bf^Jiioh 
dominions or without, can be tried in any part of England 
in which he is found. 

The next general Act was in 1699^' and provides that if 
any ‘g;^i:fmor or commander-in-chief, &c., of any plantation 
or colony within His Majesty^s dominions shall be guilty of 
oppressing any of His Majesty’s subjects within his govern- 
ment or command, or sliall be guilty of any other crime or 
offence contrary to the laws of this realm that are in force 
within his government or command, such oppression, crime, 
and offence shall be inquired of, heard, and determined in the 
King^s Bench, or before such commissioners in such county of 
this realm as shall be assigned by His Majesty^s commission. 

This was amended in 1802 by the Criminal Jurisdiction 
Act of that year which recites that persons holding employ- 
ments out of Great Britain often escape punishment for 


' An to oifeiiccs committed within military linos or at sea, see above, 
pp. 128, 129. It was by a special commission under 33 Hon. VIII. c. 23 
that Governor Wall was tried and convicted for murdering a negro twenty 
years previously by illegal flogging while Governor of Gpreo, in West 
Africa, 28 St. Tr. 51. 

’ I & 2 Philip AlMaiy, c. 10. ’ 24 & 25 Viet. c. loo. 

♦ II Will. III. c. 12. ° 42 Geo. III. c. 85, 
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offences committed by them for want of courts having sufficient Cii. VII. 

jurisdiction, and that such persons cannot be tried in Great 

Britain, and that it is therefore expedient that the like pro- 
visions to those containecJ in the Acts above mentioned should 
be extended to the punishment of such offenders. It then 
enacts that if any person employed by or in the service of 
His Majesty in any civil or military station, office, or 
capacity out of Great Britain, or holding or . exercising any 
public station, office, capacity, or employment out of Great 
Britain, shall be guilty of any crime, misdemeanour, or offence 
in the execution or under colour or in the exercise of any 
such station, office, capacity, or employment, tlio crimo, 
offence, and misdemeanour may be inquired of, heard, and 
determined in the King^s, Bench, cither upon information or 
wpc'i'^indic^ment. 

These Acts are still in force, though the High Court has 
absorbed the King^s Bench. Under them it has been held, 
first, that the Act of <699 only applied to misdemeanours, and 
afterwards tliat the Act of 180a also only aT^yMed to 
misdemeanours, because it recited the Act of 1699 and 
did not itself contain any express mention of felony, and 
referred to proceedings by information as well as by indittl- 
ment^. The Acts have been applied in fact to offences 
committed outside the British dominions. 

Similar provisions arc to be found in scv(*ral enactments 
relating to India 

The Acts directing persons to be tried in England for 
offences committed outside England involve the assnmpti<m 
that English officials carry with them the obligation to obey 
English municipal law, and that they will be punished 
criminally if they fail to do so. 

The Acts relating to India provide for Indian judges taking 
evidence upon a mandamus from the King’s Bench, if required 

* JR. V. S/wuw, 5 Maulo & Selwyn, 403. 

» xo Geo. III. c. 47 ; 13 Goo. III. c. 63, ss. 39-45 J 24 Goo. III. boss. 2, 
c. 25 ; 26 Geo. III. «*. 57. Of these, 13 Guo. III. c. 6^xtonds to felonies : 
see 8. 45. 
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Ch. VII. for the purpose of a criminal prosecution in England under 
■ the Acts, and upon a warrant from the Lord Chancellor 
or the Speaker if required in the House of Lords or in the 
House of Commons. The defendant in any such case 
was to he allowed to cross-examine, and the depositions were 
to be used as evidence in England as if the witnesses were 
present. 

The Act of I ^02 ^ contained similar provisions as to evidence 
in the case of prosecutions under that Act or under the Act 
of 1699. It referred to taking evidence in capital cases, 
which at that date might be assumed to include all felonies, 
but, as above mentioned, the Act did not itself provide for 
the trial of felonies. The Act was made use of in one well- 
known case, that of General Picton, who was afterwards killed 
at Waterloo 


No powc'r 
to try for 
»»ffonoo oil 
board a 


which 

British 


foreign 
wffip to 


subject 

belongs. 


It will be observed that none of these Acts make any 
provision for trying a British subject for an ofEence com- 
mitted on board a foreign ship to whi^h he belongs. The 
reasons..;^!* this provision not being made are as follows : — 

A British sailor serving on board a foreign ship acquires for 
some purposes the nationsil character of the ship He ceases 
for the time to be subject to English muniiripal law, and 
has contracted to be subject to the municipal law of the 
foreign country to which the ship belongs so far as such law 
affects seamen, and therefore to submit to the punishment for 
mutiny or other offences against that municipal law. But he 
has not submitted to be tried by British courts for offences 
against the foreign municipal law ; and if he can be so tried, 
and the rest of the crew cannot, justice may not be done, 
especially as offences on board ship are often much mixed up 
with questions of civil right. 


‘ 42 Geo. III. c*. 85. 

30 State Trials, 225. As regards taking evidence in one part of the 
British dominions for use in another, seo also 6 & 7 Viet. c. 98, s. 4 ; 
22 Viet. c. 20 ; and 48 & 49 Viet. c. 74. 

•** See the quotation of United Statos Attornoy-Gonorars opinion above, 
p. 132, and Philliinoro, Infiniational LaK% vol. i. p. 487. 
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The same argument does not quite apply to the case o£ On. vn. 
a British subject in a foreign colony on land, for not only are 
the powers of the captain of a ship and his relations to the 
crew of a special character, but if the British subject is on 
land in a foreign country he is naturally amenable to the 
courts of that country, whereas if he is on board a foreign 
ship which puts into an English port, he comes within the 
jurisdiction of a British court before he reaches the foreign 
country. 

Where the offence is, like murder or manslaughter, an 
offence against all civilized law as well as against English 
municipal law, the objection to trying the British sailor for 
the offence is not quite so strong; but those offences, when 
committed on board ship, arc often only the conclusion of 
a^eri^s of acts connected with the civil rights or with th(‘ 
discipline of the ship, and therefore closely connected with 
the enforcement of the foreign municipal law as respects 
merchant shipping. * 

Suppose, for instance, that a British seaman, hoino* one of 
the crew of a Swedish merehant ship, in the course of a dispute 
about wages or food, commits some offence against tin; 

Swedish merchant shipping law for which the master can 
under Swedish law punish him. The seaman denies the 
alleged offence and resists liis punishment and kills tbc‘ 
master. 

The seaman may wish to be tried by his own countrymen, 
in the hope that a jury may believe that the foreigner had 
bullied him. The Swedes, on the other hand, may wish, in 
the interests of the discipline of their own merehant ships, to 
try the man by their own law. 

To allow the authorities in a British port into which the 
Swedish ship put to try the man according to English law 
would be inconsistent with the rule of international law, 
whether as adopted by the French or as adopted by the 
opinion of the United States Attomey-Generalh 
* See above, p, 132. Cp. also the Franconia case, H. v, Keyn, L. R. 2 Ex. D. 
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• 

The foregoing considerations do not apply to offences 
committed on land. Wherever there is a civilized, or perhaps 
it might be said an organized. Government there are local 
courts and local officials capable of dealing with such offences. 

But where the Government of the locality is a Mahommedan 
or other non-Christian Government, whose social organization 
and views of justice differ widely from those of European or 
Christian ( xovernments, or where the territory is under a 
barbarous Government, it is impossible to submit British 
subjects to noii-Christian law or to trust to the justice of local 
courts, and therefore either crimes committed by British 
subjects must be left unpunished or power must be taken for 
the British Government to punish them. Hence arose what 
are known as the capitulations, and ^consular jurisdiction. 

Before the great extension in recent years of this jurisdie • 
tion it had for the same reasons as those above mentioned 
been found necessary to provide for the punishment of crimes 
committed by British subjects in ccrtaii?- special areas in dif- 
ferent igrts of tlic world, which were not under any organized 
government and to which these subjects resorted for fishing 
and trade. 

Thus as early as 1699 an Act, after reciting that thefts, 
robberies, murders, and other felonies upon the land in New- 
foundland and the islands adjacent thereto often escaped 
unpunished because the trial of such offenders had hitherto 
been ordered and adjudged in no other court of justice 
but before the Lord High Constable and Earl Marshal in 
England, enacted that all such offences might be tried 
in any county in England by virtuci of the King's commission 
of oyer and terminer and gaol delivery^, as if committed 
within the realm. This Act was repealed when an organized 
Government was established in Newfoundland in 183a. 

In 1817 the settlement in the Bay of Honduras was in the 

63. Piracy, being an offence against all nations, can bo tried by any 
court independently of the nationality of the offenders or their ship. 

’ 10 & II Will. III. c. 05, s. 13. 
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possession and under the protection of the British Crown, but Cii. vii. 
not within the dominions of the Crpwn, and offences com- ^ 
mitted there and also in the South Pacific, both on the high dmas, 
seas and on land outside ,the dominions of the Crown, by the 
masters and crews of British ships and other persons who had 
for the most part deserted from them or left tlieir ships and Paciac. 
continued to reside in the islands, went unpunished, so' that 
great scandal was raised against the character of British and 
other European traders. Consequently an imperial Act was 
passed to provide that murders and manslaughters committed 
on land at the settlement in Honduras by any person within 
the settlement, or committed in the islands of New Zealand 
and Otaheitc, or within any other islands or places not within 
the British dominions nor subject to any Euroi)eau state or 
p^^wer, nor within the territory of the United States of America, 
by any petifon sailing in or belonging to a British ship, or 
who had sailed in or belonged to and had quitted any British 
ship to live in any sqch island or place, might be tried and 
punished in any part of the dominions of the Crown under the 
Act^. The Act has been repealed as to Honduras, New 
Zealand, and Otaheite, but is still in force for other islands 
and places. 

In 1828 the Act 2 which authorized the establish ment of 
courts of judicature in New South Wales and Van Uieman^s 
Land authorized those courts to try all offences of whatever 
nature committed on the sea or where the admiral hath juris- 
diction, or committed in the Pacific Ocean by any such persons 
as are specified in the foregoing provisions of the Act of 
1817. 

In 1836 it was found that as the inhabitants of the terri- (^) Cap«. 
tories adjacent to the colony of the Cape of Oood Hope and 
south of the twenty-fifth degree of south latitude were in an 
uncivilized state, offences against their persons and property 

* 57 Creo. II*I. c. 53, See also 46 Oco. III. c. 54, which was one of tho 
Acts amending the Act 33 Hen. VIII. c. 23, beforo mentioned. 

9 Geo. IV. c. 83. 
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were frequently committ^ by British subjects with impunity. 
Therefore an Act^ was -passed extending to all British subjects 
, within the above-mentioned territories the laws in force in the 
colony for the punishment .of ijerime^ and providing that they 
should be tried and puqished’ as if they had been committed in 
the colony. The Act also authorized the issue of eommissiqns 
to British subjects in theses territories conferring on them the 
powers of a magistmte for the purpose of arrest, committing 
to custody, and bringing to trial all persons charged with 
such offences^. 

This Act was in 1 863 " repealed and re-enacted' with two 
additions, the effect of which was 

(i) to exclude places within the jurisdiction of any civilized 
government ; and 

(a) to give the courts of the colony of Natal concurrent 
jurisdiction to try the cases. 

Provision similar to that made for the Cape was made in 
1861 for the territories adjacent to, the colony of Sierra 
Leone,^cxtending live hundred miles east of that colony 
as well as a considerable distance both north ^and south 
of it 

In 1833 powers for the regulation of trade were vested in 
certain officers called ^superintendents of tlie China trade,^ and 
on the const itution of the colony of Ilong-Kong the governor 
of that colony was made chief superintendent of the China 
trade. And in 1843 the Crown was authorized by a commis- 
sion under the Great Seal to empower the chief superintendent 
of the China trade, as long as he is also governor of Hong- 
Kong, to legislate for the peace, order, and good government 
of Her Majesty^s subjects being within the dominions of the 
> 6 & 7 Will. IV. c. 57. 

^ Tho Act contained an express saving that nothing in any commission 
should bo construed ns investing the Crown with nny claim to dominion 
or sovoroigiity over tlio territories, or should derogate from the rights 
of tlio tribes and people inhabiting tho territories or their chiefs or 
rulers to such sovereignty. ^ 

^ By a6 & 37 Viet. e. 35, now superseded by 53 & 54 Viet. c. 37. 

* 214 & 25 Viet. c. 31, now superseded by 53 & 54 Viet. c. 37. 
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Emperor of China, or being in auy diip or vessei^ a distance Oa. VII» 

of not more than one hundred miles fn>m the |K>aet of Qliina, 

and to enforce such legislation by penalties and forfeityjt^it 

Power was also given to #th0 in Council to make for 

the government of Her Majcstjfe subjects within these limits 

any ordinance which she could make for the government .of 

the island of Hong-Kong\ 

The Act of 1843 was repealed by the Foreign Jurisdiction 
Act, 1878^, which however reproduced the power of the 
Crown to legislate for British subjects in vessels within one 
hundred miles of the Cliinese coast. 

The provisions of the Acts of 1817 and 1828 ^ for the trial (/) X^aei- 
of mui’ders committed in the Pacific Ocean were not found 
sulficient, and two Acts of 1872 and 1873^ further dealt 
\^'th the matter, by creating certain offences connected with 
the kidnapping of natives and by taking power to seize 
vessels, and provision was made for the trial of offenders 
under the Acts. , 

The Act of 1872 assumed that the offenders were to be 
tried in th<i courts of one of the Australasian colonies, and only 
made provision for obtaining evidence beyond the jurisdiction 
of those colonies. The Act of 1875 went further. It giiva 
jurisdiction to all Vice-Admiralty Courts as well as the High 
Couii; of Admiralty of England to try and condemn the ships 
seized, and also gave the Queen power to exercise jurisdiction 
over British subjects within any islands in the Pacific Ocean, 
not being within Her Majesty^s dominions nor within the 
jurisdiction of any civilized power, in the same manner as if 
the jurisdiction had been acquired by the cession or conquest 
of territory. 

It also authorized the Queen : — 

{a) To create the office of high commissioner for these 

* 3 & 4 Will. IV. c. 93 ; 6 & 7 Vict. c. 80. 

2 41 & 491 Vict. c. 67, 8. 6, now superseded by 53 & 54 Vict. c. 37, 

9. 14. ' 

^ See above, p. 143. 

* 35 & 36 Vict. c. 19; 38 & 39 Vict. c. 51. 
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€h. VII. islands^ or some of thcm^ and to confer on him power to make 
regulation for the government of British subjects there ; 

(J) To create a court of justice with civil and admiralty- 
jurisdiction over all British subjects within the islands to 
which the authority of the high commissioner extended, with 
power to try crimes cither there or on the high seas ; and 

(c) To legislate for British subjects in the islands. 

The Act contained a provision saving native customs and 
negativing any presumption of sovereignty, similar to that in 
the Cape Act of 1S36. The Act, though not repealed, is in 
part made unnecessary by the Foreign Jurisdiction Act, 1890 
the enactments of which are wider. Under the Acts of 1872 
and 1875 a high commissioner has been constituted and courts 
set up. In March, 1 893, an Order in Council ^ was passed 
under the Act of 1890 continuing the high commissioner and 
authorizing* the appointment of a special commissioner and 
also of an assistant commissioner, who is in effect a judicial 
officer and head of the court. . • 

The Order was declared to apply to j>ersons who were British 
subjects, and to natives and foreigners in so far ast by reason 
of hbing or having been on board a British ship or otherwise 
they liad come under the duty of allegiance to Her Majesty. 
Crimes committed by any such persons against natives or 
foreigners are to be tried as if they were committed against 
British subjects. 

But in civil suits the consent of the Oovernment of the 
foreigner has to be given, as in the case of other oiders under 
the Foreign Jurisdiction Acts 

Power is given to the high commissioner to legislate. In 
practice the high commissioner is also governor of the colony 
of Fiji. 

In all three cases the Acts and Orders in Council have 
a double aspect, that of making British subjects justiciable 
for acts done out of the British dominions, and that of ‘apply- 

* 53 * 54 Viet. c. 37, set out in App. VII. 

* Stat li, it O.f 1893, P* 313. ® Ibid. p. 347 ; and see ch. viii. p. 156. 
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ing to them British municipal law, either by implication, or Cn. Vli. 
by express application of English or colonial law, or by giving 
power to legislate for them. 

No mention has been m^dc above of extra-territorial juris- Jtirisdic- 
diction exercised at sea in the case of sea fisheries, and for provoiit 
the protection of the revenue. The reason for the omission is 
that such jurisdiction is rather a local extension of territorial 

• • . lislionos. 

jurisdiction than a true exti*a-territorial jurisdiction. Tlie 
right to stop ships on the high seas for the purpose of pre- 
venting smuggling has been acquiesced in by different nations, 
aftd therefore may be treated as having been recognized by 
international law as an exercise of territorial jurisdiction 

The same is the case with some fisheries. In tlie case of 
other fisheries, treaties have been made providing for the 
re^ulat’i^n gf the fisheries by the different states whose sub- 
jects fish there. The question was much discussed in the 
arbitration proceedings about tln^ Behring Sea fur seals 

The extent to which British jurisdiction can and cannot be 
exercised over foreigners in territorial waters is also rather 
a question eff the limits of territorial lhan of extra-territorial 
jurisdiction. 

^ Hall, Inlernaiiotud Laic^ part ii, <*. 4. § 59; For, Jur., part iii. f. 4. § io 3 . 

® Pari. P,, 1893, United States, Nu. 3 (rli. vi) ; //. v. L. H. a Kx. 

D. 63. 

See Hall, For, part iii. tr. 4. § 107. Tlu* qu« >lion was aryuod 
in Ji, V. Keyiiy ubi sii]>ra. 
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CONSULAR JURISDICTION 

Consuls are appointed by the Crown in European and 
other Christian states, and receive an exequatur from, artfl 
are recognized as British officials by, the Governments of 
those states. But they perform merely ministerial acts, and 
have no judicial power or coercive, jurisdiction. 

They may act as arbitrators between British subjqpts, sftld 
they perform various duties under the Merchant Shipping 
Acts in respect of the documents whicli ships have to carry, 
the transfer of ships, sending home • destitute seamen, and 
other matters. They also take affidavits and perform notarial 
acts. ' 

They may be authorized to solemnize marriages where one 
of the parties is a British subjecjt, but this authority can 
only be given if the state in which the consul acts consents 
to or acquiesces in its exercise. The Government of the 
German Empire objects to the solemnization of marriages by 
consuls, and consequently authority for this purpose is now 
never given to consuls in Germany. 

But in Mahommedan and other non-Christian states, whose 
social system and habits and views of morality and justice 
differ widely from those which prevail in Christian countries, 
the consuls, though appointed and receiving an exequatur in 
the same manner, exercise judicial and coercive jurisdiction. 
This jurisdiction is exercised in Turkey under what are known 
as the Capitulations, the origin of which, and indeed *of con- 
sular jurisdiction in general, goes far back into history. 

Owing to historical reasons — partly to the Roman system 
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of leaving the coloniae under their local law and introducing Ch. Vlil. 

the Roman law only for the purj)ose of Roman citizens, and 

partly to other causes — it became^ a familiar practice to have tiilations* 
dwelling in a territory a hody of persons having an intei-nal 
form of government different from tliat of the territory. 
Comewall Lewis observes that one form of extra-territorial 
jurisdiction, which has existed from the earliest times, is 
that of factories established for commercial purposes by a 
more civilized, in the territory of a less civilized, nation, 
with the consent of the latter: and that factories have 
alwayl^ been allowed to appoint magistrates of their own and 
to exercise an indciiendent jurisdiction, from the Greek fac- 
tory of Naucratis in ancient Egyi)t and the factories of the 
Genoese and Venetians in the Levant in the middle ages to 
those of the English East India Company in Ilindostan ^ 

The Hanseatic merchants had what was ecpiivalent to a 
factory in the Steelyard in London, which was known as the 
Gidldlialla Tcidonicorui^y had privileges granted to them under 
Letters Patent, and were under an alderman apj)ointcd by 
themselves^^. 

England also had factories in the Levant under the Levant 
Company, and in Russia. The Russia Company is virtually 
extinct, but traces of it remain on the statute-book in tlie 
j)rovision of the Marriage Act as to marriages in a Russian 
factory ^ The Levant Company was extinguished in 1835 
and its extinction led to the enactments relating to foreign 
jurisdiction, the history of which is stated in the Laconia 
case® and in the learned and interesting memonindum of the 
late Mr. Hope Scott, printed in Aj»pendix ^T. 

* Lewis on For, Jur,j pp. 93. 141. Sec «lso RiislKlall, CiUctrsitiis of Enroxm 
in tile Middle Ages, i. 153, 178. 

^ See Lofiic, Hist, 0/ London^ vol. i. p. 17^2 > and tlio Acts, 4 Kdw. IV. 
c. 5 ; 19 Hen. VIJ. c. 33. 

" 4 Geo. IV. c. 91, now repeal<*d by 55 & 56 Viet. c. 23. 

• By 6 Geo. IV. c. 33, wliicli transferred tJio jurisdiction of tJio consuls 
of the company to tlie consuls aiipoiiited by the Crown. 

® Reported as Papayanni v. Tho liussian Htmm Savigation and Trading 
Company, 2 Moore, P. C. (N. S.) 161. 
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Ch. VIII. Briefly, the Capitulations were treaties with the British 
Crown made by the Sultan of Turkey with respect to the 
whole of the Ottoman dominions, directing* disputes, civil 
or criminal, between British subjects to be left to the decision 
of the ambassador or consul according to custom, and pro- 
viding that if a British subject is accused of crime or is sued 
civilly by an Ottoman subject the ease shall not proceed 
unless some British oflicial is present in court. 

They also gave certain exemptions to the persons, houses, 
and property of British subjects with respect to arrest, 
entry, and taxation. They did not surrender the right to 
punish British subjects for offences against the local law. 
They did not in terms confer upon the British Crown or the 
consul jurisdiction to try Britisli subjects for offences, or to 
determine disputes arising between British subjects 

Similar treaties were made from time to time by the 
Sultan with other European nations. The jurisdiction under 
them had been exercised for many years, and customs had 
grown up under them by which the jurisdiction had been in 
practice extended beyond the original grant. 

These Capitulations were prima facie protective, i. e. were 
for the protection of the British or other 13uropean subjects 
against oppression by the Turkish authorities. The protec-- 
tive character of them is dwelt upon by Mr. Hall The pri- 
vileges granted were treated as involving an implied obligation 
on the pai*t of the British Crown to provide against the 
concession of them injuring the Turkish sovereign, and there- 
fore to maintain order among Britisli subjects and repress 
and punish crime 

In considering these Capitulations the international must be 
distinguished from the municipal aspect. 

Internationally, the Capitulations arc made with the Cro\vn, 

^ Soo Ciipitulations of 1675 coniirincd by the lYcaty of the Dardanelles, 
1809 (Hertslot, Commercial Treaties^ ii, p, 346). 

For. Jur.j part iii. ch. ii. § 65. 

® Soo circular after passing of Act of 1843, Pari. P., 1845, voL lii,‘ 
No. 127. 
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and the jurisdiction under them is to be exercised under the Ch. vili. 
authority of the Crown by ofiicei’s called consuls. 

The method in which the Crown exercises that jurisdiction 
is a matter for municipal* law. Pmetically until 1825 it was 
exercised by the Levant Company and by tlie consuls of that 
Company. 

The abolition of the Company in 1825 S^^ve rise to the 
difficulties specified in Mr. Hopc-Scott^s memorandum But 
these difficulties arose out of defects in the municipal law, 
and not out of any international complications. 

The Foreign Jurisdiction Act of 1843 " was passed in accor- 
dance with the recommendations in Mr. Ilope-Seof f 's memo- 
randum. The Act recited that by treaty^ ( apitulation, grant, ^^***‘’* 
usage, sufferance, and otlnjr lawful means Her Majesty had 
ftower. and jurisdiction within divers countries and places out 
of Her Majesty dominions; and that doubts having arisen 
how far the exercise of such power and jurisdiction was con- 
trolled by and depcrwlent on tlio laws and customs of this 
realm, it was expedient that the doubts should be removed. 

It then authorized the Queen to hold, exercise, and enjoy any 
power or jurisdiction which Her Majesty might at any time 
have within any place out of Her Majesty^s dominions in the 
same and as ample a manner as if Her Majesty had actiiiircd 
such power or jurisdiction by the cession or conciuest of terri- 
tory. It went on to enact that everything done in pm-suaiice 
of the power and jurisdiction should be treated as valid and 
effectual as though the same had been done according to the 
local law then in force in such place. 

Consequently every Order in Council made for the purpose 
of the exercise of jurisdiction takes effect only as a loml law, 
and therefore does not operate beyond the territorial limits of 
the territory. It cannot therefore, without express power 
from Parliament, authorize anything to be done outside the 
territory, such as sending persons, whether convicted of or 
charged with offences outside the territory, to a colony either 
App VI ‘ 6 & 7 c. 94. 
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Ch. VIII. to be tried or to undergo their sentencp. Still Iftss can it 
authorize the deportation of persons for the purpose' of pre- 
venting them from either committing offences or being ^n 
annoyance to the sovereign of the territory. 

The provisions of the Act of 1843 included a power to send 
tion. offenders convicted of offences to a colony to undergo their 
sentence, and also to send them for trial to a British colony, 
but not a power to deport them by way either of punishment 
or prevention. 

The power of deportation had been exercised for many 
years before 1843, and continued to be so exercised after the 
Act of 1843 came into operation^. After some years its 
legality was challenged on the ground of its being an extra- 
territorial power. It was then legfilized by an Act of 1875-. 

An Act of 1878^ %vas also passed to give ix)wejr^to the 
Crown to extend to any place where the Crown exercised foreign 
jurisdiction certain imperial Acts dealing with extra-territorial 
matters. 

The same Act also enlarged the power of the Crown by 
Order in Council to confer jurisdiction on colonial courts in 
respect of matters, civil or criminal, arising within the territory 
under the Foreign Jurisdiction Act. 

It also provided that where a foreign country was not subject 
to any Government from whom Her Majesty the Queen might 
obtain jurisdiction, as recited in the Act of 1843, Queen 
should by virtue of the Act have jurisdiction over Her subjects 
for the time being resident in or resorting to that eountry. 
The object of this enactment was to enable British subjects 
in uncivilized territories which were not under any protec- 
torate or any civilized Government to be punished for offences 
committed there. At the time when it was passed, British 
subjects on the river Congo and in other parts of Africa had 
committed heinous offences for which there was no power to 
try and punish them. 

• Soo Pari, i\, 1845, vol. lii, No. 127. 

“ 41 & 42 Viet. c. 67. 


38 & 39 Viet. c. 85. 
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The Act of 1843 a.nd all the amending Acts were consoli- Cii. viii. 
dated in 1 890 

In considering the Orders in Council issued under the Acts Tho na- 
. it must be recollected that in any legal proceeding, civil or jurigSic-^*^ 
criminal, the validity of any Order can be challenged on the 
ground that it is ultra vires, as, for instance, that it dealt Acts, 
with jurisdiction which the Crown did not possess or pur- 
ported to confer powers in excess of the jurisdiction possessed 
by the Crown. 

The Acts provide that any coui-t may refer to a Secretary 
of State a question respecting the existence and extent of 
any power or jurisdictii^n of the Crown in any foreign country, 
and the answer of the Secretary of Stale is linal - ; but not 
only would the answer of the Secretary of State bo merely to 
the question of fact as to what jurisdiction had been in an 
international sense a<‘quircd by tho Crown, but it would be for 
the court to draw the inferenifo from the facts stated by the 
Secretary of State, and that inference might be adverse to the 
Order in Council. 

The British Crown is by English law recognized as having 
complete power to govern and legislate for any country acquired 
by conquest or cession. Consequently the effect of the Act 
of 1843 Avas to confer on the Crown the same power of • 
administration and legislation in any foreign country so far 
as the jurisdiction or power there acquired extends, even though 
the Crown did not possess territorial sovereignty. It therefore 
recognized the fact that sovereignty iniglit exist without 
territorial dominion. The sovereignty, however, which is con- 
ferred may be considered part of tho sovereignty naturally 
belonging to the sovereign of the territory, and either delegated 
or transferred by the territorial sovereign to the Hritish Crown. 

But in some of the treaties tliere is no express delegation or 
transfer. The jurisdiction in such cases is only implied, and 
may therefore be considered to have been acquired by usage or 
sufferance. 


* 53 & 54 Viet. c. 37. 


Section 4 (i) of 53 & 54*Vic(. c. 37. 
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The Act o£ 1843 does not confer territorial, or indeed any 
jurisdiction on the Crown, but facilitates the exercise by the 
Crown and its officers of the jurisdiction acquired ah extra. 
The extent of the jurisdiction depends, therefore, on the 
treaty or usage, and not upon the Act Also the Act does 
not expressly apply to cases where jurisdiction is acquired by 
conquest or where sovereignty is acquired by cession, and it 
may be doubted whether the words ^ or other lawful means ^ 
can be held to apply in either of these cases 

The jurisdiction acquired has two aspects : — 

(1) the administration of tlie law by British officers within 
the dominions of another sovereign ; and 

(2) the law which is applicable to British subjeets for whom 
law is to be so administered. 

In either case it is assumed that if the Order in J^oundl 
with respect to the jurisdiction in any territory is silent, 
English law applies to all British subjects within the territory, 
but frequently the Order in Council legislates for those 
subjects. It has been already seen that such legislation 
cannot of itself extend beyond the territorial limits within 
which the jurisdiction may bo exercised. Hence the necessity 
of expressly authorizing the Crown to apply the Acts dealing 
with offences at sea or with fugitive offenders-* or other 
matters beyond the territorial limits. 

In speaking of British subjects, dililoidties may often arise 
as to who are the British subjects who are entitled to the 
protection and subject to the jurisdiction. Thus, for instance, 
a question may arise whether the class would irudude an alien 
naturalized in a British possession or the grandson born in 
a foreign country of a British subject resident there, who is 
only entitled to be deemed a British subject by virtue of the 

^ Seo 27ac Impvrial Japanese Gort. v. FeninsuUir and Orienial Steam Navigation 
Compaiufy L. II. (1895'', A. C. 644. 

® Hall, For, Jitr.^ part iii. ch. ii. §80, considers that extradition implies 
territorial sovereignty. It is in fact exercised under the Imperial Act 
by British consuls. 

’ 53& 54 Viet. c. 37, s. 5. 
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special statutes It has also been the piTieticc for a British Ch. VIII. 
consul to grant protection to divers persons who are sometimes 
even natives of the foreign country in which he exercises 
jurisdiction. These persons arc called Britisli protected 
persons. The practice of granting this protection has of late 
years been exercised very sparingly by British officials, but is 
still exercised freely by the officials of other European countries. 

The treaties usually refer only to British subjecds. 

The subjects of Indian native sf ates under tlu? ])rotection of 
the British Crown have been expressly directed by an imperial 
Act to be treated in the same manner as British protected 
persons under the Foreign Jurisdiction Acts-, and the natives 
of other British protected states may no doubt justly claim to 
bo treated as llritish protected persons for the purpose of foreign 
jurisdiction. 

By English law, a direction to a court to administer a par- 
ticular law is considerc^d to be an apjilicaiion of that law to 
the persons to whom that law is to be administered. Con- 
sequently a direction by an Order in Council to a consular 
court to^administer the law of England is prima facie an 
application of the law of England to all Britisli persons within 
the jurisdiction of the court. 

This application is natural enough as regards ilritish 
subjects who, as stated above*'*, are as a rule, when outside? 
the British dominions, subject to English law. But the 
application of English law is not so obviously right in the 
case of British protected persons, especially where they an? 
subjects of a state which, though un(h;r the protection, is nof 
part of the dominions, of the British (h’own, and for whom no 
British legislature legislates, such, for instance, as the natives 
of Indian or Malay protected states. In their ease, however, 
the sovereign of the protected state ought to delegate the 
power to the British Crown to legislate for his subjects ; and 
if there is no express delegation, such a delegation might 

• Tills subject is dealt with in Hall, For. Jur,, pp. 123-31. 

* 53 & 54 Viet. c. 37, s. 15. ’ Ch. vii. p. 137. 
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CH.VIII, perhaps be implied by the fact of the protection as regards 
the subjects when outside the territorial limits of the pro- 
tected state. It might also be argued that if such a subject 
accepts the protection of the British Crown in a foreign 
country, he must also accept the burden of obedience to 
English law and submit to the jurisdiction of the British 
consul. In cither case English law can only be ai)plied as 
in the case of a new British settlement, so far as it is 
applicable 

In the case of foreigners, that is to say persons who are 
not British subjects or British protected persons, there cannot 
ordinarily without delegation from their own sovereign be an 
obligation on their part to obey English law, nor any juris- 
diction in a British court over theni. 

In a civil case a man may be justiciable in a court held by 
authority of a sovereign who did not make the law applicable 
to that man. The law so applicable may depend upon his 
status or domicile, and what law is so a| plicable may in some 
cases be a matter of great doubt-. But there is no reason 
why such a foreigner should not sue a British subject in a 
court of the Brit ish consul in accordance with the general 
maxim actor sef/nltur forum rel. The foreigner in that case 
only accepts the jurisdiction jjro tanto^ just as where a foreign 
sovereign sues an linglishman in England. 

In a criminal case it is different. A man is, as a rule, only 
liable to a criminal proceeding in any court where he is bound 
to obey the law administered by the court. But here again 
there seems no reason why a foreigner not subject to the juris- 
di(‘tion of the court should not prosecute criminally a person 
who, by reason of his British nationality, is subject to that 
jurisdiction. 

In the Ottoman dominions the custom had grown up before 
1 843 of the courts dealing freely with all suits brought before 

^ III tho casr of succession or marriage, or any other matter dependent 
on a iK'rson’s status or domicile, the law applit'ablo to him would 
usually not be English law. 

* See Hall, Eor. Jk/-., p. 162. 
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them, at least in civil cases^ whatever the nationality of the Ch. VIIL 
parties ^ ; and even though the Ottoman Government did not 
surrender the right of arresting and prosecuting a British 
subject for crime, the custom had grown up of the prosecution 
being frequently conducted in the consular coiiii. 

The first Orders in Council with reference both to civil and 
criminal jurisdiction issued under the Act of 1843 direettfd the 
consuls to continue to exercise all such power and jurisdiction 
as had theretofore been customarily exercised by them or their 
predecessors in office; and the Order in Council issued 'in 
June, 1844, gave the consuls the necessary power to try all 
crimes and offences committed by British subjects within 
the Ottoman dominions over which Her Majesty had juris- 
diction. 

• In 1 863 a case arose of cross suits hetwcini British subjects 
and a Russian company, and the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council decided that a British court could not^ exercise 
any jurisdiction ovc’j a foreigner unless the foreign state 
to which ho belonged had consented to the exercise of that 
jurisdiction^. It is probably due to this decision that the 
provisions of the Orders in Council requiring the consent of 
the Govemuient of a foreigner who sued in the court or 
prosecuted a criminal in the court w^ere inserted. 

The Ottoman dominions included Egypt, Tunis, Tripoli, In wlmt 
and Cyprus, in each of which there were local courts subject (-apitiiia- 
to the Supreme Court of Constantinople. But the court« in 
Egypt are suspended as to mixed suits by an Order in Council 
of February, 1876^, so long as the international courts con- 
tinue. Those in Tunis were abolished in 1889 as respects 
all matters within the jurisdiction of the French courts 
established there while the courts in (Cyprus were super- 

* 

• See Pari. P., 1845, vol. lii. No. 127, which shows various suits against 
foreign defendants, and which contains circulars is^^ued after the passing 
of the Act of 1843. 

® r/Mj Laconia^ 2 Moo. P. C. (N. S.) 161. 

• Stat. R. <fe 0 . liev . , vol. iii. p. 690. 

• Ibid. p. 697. 
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seded on Great Britain undertaking the administration of 
Cyprus in 1878 \ 

The system of capitulations originally established for tho 
Ottoman dominions was extended tor<othcr Mahommedan and 
eastern countries, namely, Morocco, Muscat, Persia, including 
the Persian coast and islands^, China, Corea, Japan, and 
Siam. 

The same system was also extended to Madagascar until 
it became part of France in 1896, and to Zanzibar, which is 
now a protectorate. But as regards these other countries 
there is no ancient custom to justify anything done under 
the Order. The jurisdiction of the Crown depends upon the 
treaty made in each case, and upon any practice which has 
subsequently arisen, and which may be held to amount to 
usage. ^ 

The treaties were not quite the same in all cases, and, as 
m(mtion^d before, did not in all cases delegate jurisdiction 
In the treaty of December, 1884, w?,th the King of the 
Belgians, acting as founder of and in the name of the Inter- 
national Association for the Congo, power is givei?/ to the 
British Crown to appoint consuls to reside in the free states 
under the Associal ion. The Association undertakes to protect 
these consuls, and there is a provision that every British 
consul may hold his consular court for the district assigned to 
him, and shall exercise sole and exclusive jurisdiction, both 
civil and criminal, over the persons and proi)erty of British 
subjects within the same in accordance with British law. 
British subjects, however, are to obey the laws of the free 
states ajqdicable to foreigners, but infractions of them are 
only to be justiciable by a British consular court- 

This exclusive jurisdiction over British subjeets seems very 
exceptional. Nor is it quite consistent with the provision, 

* stilt. It, A U. Jicv,, p. 396. 

^ A separato Order in Council lias boon issued for the Persian coast 
and islands, but only applies to places within the Persian dominions 
{^Stat. }\. A O. , vol. iii. p. 796). 

“ Soe tlio counnonts on these points in Hall, Fur, Jur,, p. 149. 
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appeal’s to have been copied from the treaty with China t n. vili. 

and* Siam^ directing the consul on complaint against a British 

subject by an inhabitant to decide the matter amicably, and 
if he cannot do so to request the assistance of the authorities 
to decide it 

The Order for the Ottoman dominions of 1873 ^ contains a Tho 
complete law for the administration of the Foreign Jurisdidtiou Doininloas 
Act in the Ottoman dominions. Ord<‘r. 

It provides that the civil and criminal jurisdiction shall be 
administered according to English law for the time being, 
and according to the procedure and practice of English courts, 
but saves any reasonable custom existing* in the Ottoman 
dominions except where that custom is contrary to some 
specific provision of the Order. The Order established a 

I 

Supreme Consular Court for the Ottoman dominions, consisting 
of a judge appointed by the Cluecn under Her Sign Manual, 
who must have been an English or Irish barrister or a 
Scotch advocate of n9t less than seven years^ standing in 
each case, and an additional judge appointed by a Secretary 
of State, jyho must, have b(‘en a judge of a British possession 
or Cyprus, or such a barrister or advocate as above men- 
tioned. 

The judge and additional judge form the court of appeal 
from the court for Egypt. 

There is a chief consular court for I^gypt, to which judges 
are appointed by separate warrant under the King^s Sign 
Manual. 

Every commissioned consular oflicer, with such exceptions 
as a Secretary of State makes, forms for his own consular 
distriq|i a provincial consular court, and an uncommissigned 
consular officer, wuth such excej>tions as the Supreme Court 
maizes, also forms a provincial court. 

All resident British subjects, except native Indians, are 
required to register themselves at the consulate, and on 
failure to register are not entitled to be considered British' 


* State Pc^ei'Sf vol. Ixxv. p. 29. 


^ Sfat. It, it 0. 7 iC';. , vol. iii. p. 587. 
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VIII. subjects^ and are liable to fine and are amenable to the 
criminal jurisdiction of eourjt. A native Indian subject 
may or may not register himself^ but if unregistered is not 
entitled to protection and is not within the jurisdiction of the 
consular court. 

The Supreme Court ordinarily sits at Constantinople, and 
has ' an original jurisdiction concurrent with the court of 
Egypt and the provincial courts. The judge can visit in 
a magisterial or judicial capacity any jdace in the Ottoman 
dominions and there try any case, civil or criminal. The 
rules of procedure for the court, the fees to be taken, and 
the provisions as to summoning witnesses are contained in 
the Order. Certain cases are tried either by a jury or with 
assessors. 

Whore an Ottoman subject or a foreigner desires to insti- 
tute ill any of these courts a suit against a BritisITsubject, 
or a British subject desires to institute a suit of a civil nature 
against an Ottoman subject or a foi;9igner, the court may 
determine it, provided that the subject or foreigner first 
obtains and files in the court the consent in writing of" the 
competent authority on behalf of the Ottoman Porte or of 
his own nation to his submitting and ^docs submit to the 
jurisdiction of the court, and if required gives security to 
abide the decision of the court and to pay fees, damages, &c. 

If the evidence of a Britisli subject is required in any 
court or before a judicial officer of the Ottoman dominions 
or a foreign state in amity with Great Britain, the court can 
compel the attendance of that subject. 

The Supreme Court has jurisdiction in bankruptcy, vice- 
admiralty as regards vessels coming within the Otjl^oman 
dominions, lunacy, matrimonial causes (except the juris- 
diction relative to dissolution, nullity, or jactitation of 
marriage), and is a court of probate. 

As regards criminal matters, crimes which in England are 
capital are tried by the Supreme Court with a jury, or, 
if a jurj" cannot be obtained, with an assessor or jussessors. 
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The lists of jurors are mad^ eut annually from among the Ch.VIIL 
male British subjects resident in the dominions having a com- 
petent knowledge of English* and having a gross income of 
not less t^n £50 a yeau* Other crimes above the degree 
of misdemeanour, if not tried summarily, are tried with a jury 
or assessors. Other classes of criminal cases may, having 
regard to the law and practice of England, be directed by the 
Supreme Court to be tried summarily. 

Before the Supreme Court was constituted with judges of 
legal training capital crimes were sent to Malta for trial. 

The provincial courts can only try cases which can be 
adequately punished by imprisonment for three months or 
a fine of £20. In other cases the court must either send for 
trial to England, Bombay, or Malta, or reserve the case 
for the Supreme (>ourt or in Egypt for the chief court for 
Egypt. 

The court for Egypt and every provincial court must send 
to the Supreme Court ^ report of the sentence of the court in 
every case tried on indictment, and the Supreme (Jourt, if 
required by the Secretary of State, tmnsmits the same to him. 

A person convicted elsewhere than in the Sui)rcme Court 
has an appeal to the Supreme Court, wlilch may reiwrt 
to the Secretary of State recoinmending the mitigation or 
remission of any punishment awarded by the inferior court. 

In capital cases the judge orders judgement of death to be 
entered on record. The judgement is then reported, together 
with the notes of evidence, to the Secretary of State for 
his direction. 

An offender sentenced to imprisonment may be imprisoned Tmpi ison- 
at any place in the Ottoman dominions approved by the r/a^ 
Secretary of State, or may be sent, if a native of India, 
to Bombay, and in any other case to Malta or Gibraltar, to . 
undergo his sentence. 

Where it is proved that there is reasonable ground for 
apprehending that a British subject is about to commit 
a breach of the public peace or that his acts are likely to 
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Ch. VIIL produce a breach of the public peace, or where he has been 
convicted of any crime before the consular court or before any 
court in the sentence of which the consular officer concurs, the 
court may require him to give security for his future good 
behaviour, and if l;e refuses may deport liim, if a native of 
India, to Bombay, if a native of Malta, to Malta, and if a 
native of Gibralhir, to Gibraltar ; in any other case to England. 
If the order is made by any court other than the Supreme 
Court there is an appeal to tliat eourt. The person ordered to 
be deported is embarhed in custody on board any British or 
other fit vessel bound to the place of deportation, and if he 
returns is liable to imprisonment and fine. 

The Orders made for other countries — Persia, Morocco, the 
Persian coast and islands, China, Japan, Corea, Siam — are all 
framed on the lines of the Ottoman Order, though they vairy 
in detail. 

Thus in Persia there is no special judicial officer. The 
consul generally holds the chief court. 

That Order also gives the consul-general power to legislate 
for British subjects and for British protected subjects scr-far 
as they are subject to the Order. It also declares that crimes 
and wrongs affecting natives or foreigners arc punishable or 
cognizable with the consent of the native, or foreigner, as if 
they affected British subjects. 

A separate Order has been made with respect to the Persian 
coast and islands, i.e. the coast and islands of the Persian 
Gulf and Gulf of Oman within the dominion of Persia. 
Under this Order the consul-general or political resident in the 
Persian Gulf holds the court, and Indian, and not English, 
law is applied h 

Morocco. In the case of Morocco special provision is made to meet 
a special provision in the treaty as to mixed civil cases between 
British and Moorish subjects. 

The Morocco Older also gives the Supreme Court of Gibraltar 
concurrent original jurisdiction in civil matters between British 
‘ This Ortlor is applied to the Somali coast protectorate. 
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subjects, and in criminal cases where the defendant is a Ch. VIII. 
British subject. It provides for the recovery in the consular 
court of certain taxes due to the Moorish Government by 
British subjects and for t^c punishment of smuggling^. 

The Order for Siam extends to foreigners whose Governinent§ Siam, 
have consented to the exercise of power by His Majesty. It 
also makes penal certain acts by British subjects, and, likc'the 
Persian Order, gives the consul-general power to legiwslate for 
British subjects resident in or resorting to Slam. 

For China and Corea there is a Supreme Court, with a chief China and 
justice and an assistant judge, who sit at Shangliai. These 
judges are all appointed by the King under Royal Sign 
Manual, and must be members of seven years’ standing of the 
Bar of England, Scotland, or Ireland. 

The King’s Minister in Cliina can legislate for the govern- 
ment of iiritish subjects in or resorting to China ^ 

In Corea the consul-general holds the court, subject to an 
appeal to the Supreme fJourt for China and Coi’ea. 

The consular jurisdiction formerly exercised in Japan has Japan. 
receMily e^jne to an end, in pursuamjc of tlie treaty of July 
16, 1894“, and the British Crown has now no more juris- 
diction over British subjects in Japan than in any European 
state. 

A curious result of the foreign jurisdiction formerly exer- 
cised in Japan occurred recently. In 189Z a collision occurred 
in Japanese waters between the //>/«, an imperial 

Japanese cruiser, and the Ravenna ^ belonging to the Britisli 
P. and O. Steam Navigation Company. The Japanese 
Government sued the company in the consular court to 
recover damages. The company counterclaimed against 
the Government, and urged that as the (jovernment 
had submitted to the jurisdiction of the court, the court 
had jurisdiction to try the claim of the company against 

* Cp. power of King in Council to legislate for British subjoets in 
China or at soa within loo miles of Chinn, 53 & 54 Viet. c. 37, u. 14, 
re-cnacting 6 & 7 Viet. c. 80 ; 41 & 42 Viet. c. 67. 

’ Seethe Orders in Council of Oct. 7, 1899, and March 3, 1900. 
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Ctt VIII. the Government, But the Judicial Committee held that the 
treaty gave no jurisdiction in any claim against a Japanese 
subject, to say nothing of the Government, and that the 
Government could not be said to have submitted to the juris- 
diction because, having surrendered by treaty the right to 
try a claim against a British subject, they had no option but 
to sue the company in the British court 

* Imperial Japanese GofcL v. P. <0 0. Co., L. R. [1895]. A. C. 644. The 
judgement observes that the Order in Couneil could not confer on the 
British court a wider jurisdiction than is given by the treaty, but 
possibly the court might be bound to conform to the Order and leave 
the party to a diplomatic remedy; also that the Order proscribes how 
the jurisdiction is to he exercised, but what jurisdiction the cou;*^-^ 
possesses must be determined ah extra. 



CHAPTER IX 


JURISDICTION IN BRITISH rROTEC^TORATKS AND THE 
POSITION OF FOREIGN SUBJECTS IN THEM 

A British proi:ectorate is a country which is not within 
the British dominions, but as rcg^ards its foreign relations is 
under the exclusive control of the King, so that its govern- 
ment cannot hold direct communication with any other foreign 
power, nor a foreign power with that government ^ . 

The British Crown, cither by treaty, by sufftirance, or by 
forpe, assumes over a defined territory a i)rotcctorate in this 
sense, and thus excludes the government; of the ])rotected 
tcrrirdry“'from making treaties with other foreign powers, or 
declaring peace or war with them, or receiving ambassadors 
or consuls from them ; whilst, on the other hand, t he (>rowu 
undertakes to protect the inhabitants of the territory from 
interference by any foreign power. 

In other respects the powers of the Crown over the j)ro- 

' See Sir H. Maine, quoted iielow, p. 167, and Sir Travj rs Twiss, Law 
of Nations, cd. 1884, §§ 25, 26: ‘There an> exe<*p(ioii.'iI instances in which 
tho communications of an indopondent stjite with ferei^n powers aro 
carried on through tlio medium of a third power, whicli has 
acknowledged by public treaties as tho autliorized m-gan of sindi coiii- 
municatioiis. In certain of tlieso cases the intermediate power lias 
been recognized by foreign states as exercising a protcjction over tho 
Weaker state, and has been acknowledged in t<;rms as the protecting 
power. ... In tho case of protected states, wliich are not ineinbtirs 
of the family of nations, the relations botwoeii them and tlie prottjcting 
power aro for the most part founded upon some compact lx tween thorn ; 
but as tho protected state does not maintain any i^dations whatever 
with foreign powers, it is virtually a depemdentjy of the protecting power, 
being distinguished from ordinary dependencies in this r<^sp«;ci, that its 
rights aro secured and its obligations limited by compact/ 
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tected territory vary with the difEerent cases, but in every 
case the territory is, a§5 respects internal sovereignty^, left 
more or less under an independent government. 

By the exclusion of external rel&tions with foreign powers, 
the protector is held according to international law to assume 
the external sovereignty of the protected territory, and the 
territory becomes what is termed by international writers 
a semi-sovereign state, or, as Sir T. Twiss prefers to t call it, 
a ^ protected independent state ^ 

Sir Henry Maine says^ : — ^ It is necessary to the Austinian 
theory that the all-powerful portion of the community which 
makes laws should not be divisible, that it should not share 
its power with anybody else, and Austin himself speaks with 
some contempt of the semi-sovereign or demi-sovereign states 
which arc recognized by the classical writers on international 
law. But this indivisibility of sovereignty, though it belongs 
to Austin's system, docs not belong to international law. 
The powers of sovereigns are a bundle* or collection of powers, 
and they may be separated one from another. Thus a^ ruler 
may administer civil and criminal Justice, may make laws for 
his subjects and for his territory, may exorcise power over 


* Tli(^ division of sov<;roigiity into internjil :inil external is a conve- 
nient form of expression, and seems well cstaldished in international law. 

Ext<‘rniil sovereignty means ‘the independence of one ])olitical society 
in respect to all other political societies,’ the mark of which is complot<' 
libisrty of action in its relation with other states, i. e. power indepen- 
d<nit]y of any otlier state to make peace or war with, receive embassies 
from, ami conclude treaties witli other staiva. 

Internal sovereignty means the sovereignty ‘wliich is inherent in the 
people of any state t)r vested in its ruler by its municipal constitution,' 
and the marks of it are i>ower to organize its lifti in its own way and 
to have its own legislature and judiciary. Wheaton, § 5, pp. 35, 36 ; 
Hall, Intermtional Law, pp. 50, 51 ; Calvo, Lv. droit internatiofial thcorique et 
pratique (Paris, 1880-1), §§ 39-41, 104, 106, 734. 

Tile recognition of these st*mi-soveroign states seems universal. 
See, as respects the United Kingdom, Phillimore, hit. Law, vol. i. 

94 seq. ; Hall, Int. Law, §§3, 4, pp. 24, 25 ; as respects United States, 
Wheaton, § 13, P.-59 ; Hallcck, ch. iii. § 17, p. 65; as rqspects Prance, 
Calvo, §§ 41, 62, 734 ; as resi>ects Germany, HelTter, traiisl. by Bergson, 
z866, §§ 18, 19; and Bluntschli, transl. by Lard}*, 1881, § 78. 

® Inteniational Law (1888), p. 58. 
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life and death, and may levy taxes and dues, but nevertheless Ch. IX, 
he may be debarred from making* war and peace, and from 
having foreign relations with any authority outside his terri- 
tory. This, in point of'^fac^t, is the exact condition of the 
native princes of India; and states of this kind are at the 
2)resent moment rising in all the more barbarous portions of 
the world. In the j^i’^dectoratcs Avhich Germany, France, 

Italy, and Sjmin havcostablislied in the Australasian seas, and ' 
on the coast of Africa, there is no attempt made to annex the 
land, or to found a colony in the old sense of the word, but 
the local triljcs are forbidden all foreign relations execi)t 
^tTio^ liermittcd by the 2)rotceting state.^ 

The instances given by writers on international law of instancos 
semi-sovereign states arc all in Ihirope or bordered by the 
Mediterranean Sea, with the excei)tion of the Indians in the 


United States of America. In twi) well-lviM)wn cases the 
Supreme Court decided that a tribe of Indians had remained 
an indei^endcnt statu under tlic jnotection of the United 
States, by virtue of treaties entered into originally with the 
Bntisih^Govci'nmcnt, and subsequently witli the United 
States h 

Since the Ionian Islands became j)art of the kingdom of 
Greece in 1H63, there has not been any c*ase of a civilized, or 
one should i*atlier say a Christian, state under British jirotec- 
tion; and all the i)rotcctorates which are now of so much 
importance, whether under the 2)rotection of the United King- 
dom or of .other states, are non-Christian. 

Writers on international law never work(‘d out the result J*rotoc- 
of a state being j)rotected or semi-sovereign, even where it inierna- 
was Christian, and they did n<it until recently even notice 
the position of a protected non-Christian stale. This i>osi- 
tion, though unrecognized by international Jaw writers and 
indeed by every foreign j)Ower except S2)ain and Holland, 
had been worked out in practice in India to a large extent 


* Wlieatoii (c d. 1863), $ 14, p. 68. Sir T. Twins, Jiowovcr, refers to 
the native states of India {La\o of Nafionsy ed. 1884, § 26). 
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and with very great variety. During the last twenty years 
the question has, in the scramble for Africa, assumed European 
importance, and a system is now being gradually developed 
not merely as regards British protectorates, but also as regards 
those of other Powers. 

In this respect, as in others, e. g. consular jurisdiction, 
international law alters and grows with changing circum- 
stances, international compacts, and even municipal law ; 
while international law writers invent princiides or apply old 
principles so as to suit accomplished facts. 

It is generally recognized that the rules of international 

law apply only to Christian countries in Europe and Aiuericap 

and that if they apply at all to non-Cliristian states ^ they so 

apply witli considerable modifications. Modifications must 

therefore also be made in the application of international law 

to the relatioi^s o£ Christian states hilvr se in their dealings 

with non-Christian states. It is said that (ireat Britain was 
* 

the only country which refused at the •Berlin Conference of 
1884-'; to recognize the necessity for such modifications. 
Germany, at any rate, recognized the necessity, and uT an 
early stage of the modern African protc(*torates Prince Bis- 
marck is said to have declared that he intended to make the 
African j^rotectorates of which he had been the founder 
resemble India under the government of the East India 
Company 

The various protectorates of Great Britain may be grouped 
as follows : — 

The Indian group, consisting, apart from the protected 

Root* lit troii tit’s wit It Japan (soo p. 163 supra) and the decision in 
Brincldey v. ^.-( 7 ., L. R. 15 P. D. 76, as to Japanese marriages, seom to 
place Japan in the same i.>osition as Christian states. 

* Twiss, § 96 ; Phillimore, vol. i. pp. 80-87 ; Hall, Jnt. Late, p. 130, 

§ 38 ; Cal VO, §§ 25, 69, 70. Intt*rnatioiial law writers refer in a very 
meagre manner to seme of tliesc modifications in connexion with tlio 
Mohammedan states bordering on the Medittjrranean, but (with the ex- 
ception of Twins [and Westlake, CJtaiitersi on the Prhicipks of International Laic, 
p. 211 sqq.]) make no reference to India or any Asiatic barbarous states. 
See also Maine, Jnt, Taul', p. 59 ; Hall, For. Jur., p. 207, § 94. 
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states in India, of the protected local chiefs on the Arabian Cir. ix. 
coast near Aden and the island of Socotra, all under the 
Indian Government ; of the Somali coast, lately transferred to t-roup. 
the management of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs ; 
of the Maidive Islands under the Government of Ceylon ; and 
of various islands under the Government of Mauritius. In 
these protectorates there is no interference with the internal 
government, nor indeed any interference except the payment 
or receipt of a subsidy, and the exclusion of dealings with or 
interference by other nations. 

The Malay group, consisting of the Malay states in the Malay 
Jiurme^e peninsula near the Straits Settlements, and the three ^*^*^**‘ 
protectorates in Borneo — North Borneo, Brunei, and Sarawak 
—administered under the Qolonial Secretary. 

The African group, (consisting of British Central Afrii'a, African 
East Africa, Uganda, and Zanzibar, which are adrninistcjrcd 
under the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs; and of 
Nigeria (including the territories recently under the Royal 
Niger Company the territories now under the British S<nith 
Africa *t‘om2)any, and Basutoland and British Becdiuanaland, 
which are administered under the Secretary of State for the 
Colonics. 

In tlie Pacific there are still one or two groiij)s of 2)ro- ThoPaoifi*; 
tected islands, but other jd aces liav<! bc'cn made ])art of colonies, 
sueli as the Cook Islands and the Kermad(?c Islands, now 
unitetl to New Zealand, while the British part of New 
Guinea has been made into a separate colony, administered 
under the suj)erintendenee of the Governmoiit of Queensland. 

Norfolk Island is administered by New South Wales. Pit- 
cairn Island lias been placcxl under the High (Commissioner 
of the Western Pacific. 

Of the Malay grouj), the protectorates in Bonieo were all Jionieo. 
made such in 1888 by three separate agreements between 
the Britislj Crown on one side and the chartered North 

* [The charter of this company lias now hcf.n rovoked ; sro 62 & 63 
Viet. c. 43, and the Southern Nigerian Order in Council, 1899.] 
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Ch. IX. Borneo Company on the other. In each case the agreement 
provided that the territory should continue to be governed 
as an independent state under the protection of Great Britain^ 
and that this protection should conttr no right on the Queen's 
Government to interfere with the internal administration of 
the state further than is provided by the agreement, or (in 
the ease of North Borneo) by the charter. 

The relations between each state and all foreign states 
were to be conducted by Her Majesty's Government and in 
accordance with its directions, and the protected state agreed 
to abide by and give effect to the decision of Her Majesty’s 
Government in the case of any difference with a 'torcigh 
state. 

Her Majesty was to have the right to establish in any part 
of the state consular officers, who would receive exequaturs 
in the name of the Government of the state and enjoy the 
privileges usually granted to consular officers. 

British subjecits were to have the* rights of the most 
favoured nation and of the subjects of the state. 

No cession was to b<; made to any foreign state or' tlie sub- 
jects thereof without the consent of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment. 

Sarawflk In the case of Sarawak and Brunei the Crown must do- 
BriintV termine the questions of succession. In Brunei exclusive 

jurisdiction, civil and criminal, over British subjects and 
their property was reserved to Her Britannic Majesty, to be 
exercised by such consul or other officers as Her Majesty 
might appoint for the purpose ; and the same jurisdiction was 
reserved over foreign subjects enjoying British protection, 
and also in cases between British subjects and the subjects 
of a third power whose Government consents. In mixed civil 
suits between British subjects and the subjects of the pro- 
tected state the trial was to be in the court of the defendant's 
nation, but in the presence of an officer of th? plaintiff's 
nation 

^ See Ilertslet, Commmial TreaikSf vol. xviii. pp. 225-8. It must be 
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The Brunei Order in Council (IJ^ovember 22, 1890) pro- Cn. IX. 

vides for the constitution of Consular Courts to be held at 

Bininei and elsewhere, from which there is to be an appeal to 
the Supreme Court of t&e Straits Settlement; these courts 
are to have civil and criminal jurisdiction, and not only over 
British subjects and their property, but also over foreigners 
whose Government has consented to the exercise of such 
jurisdiction by the British Crown, and over foreign plaintiffs 
who comply with certain conditions. 

The North Borneo Company obtained a charter from the 
Crown, with power to accept a concession of government from 
the Suitan of Brunei, and the Company does in fac;t exercise 
sovereign powers and issue coins, and does not trade. The 
governor of North Borneo, though appointed by the Company, 
has to be approved by the Sec retary of State. 

In the case of Sarawak, the Rajah had obtained the con- 
cession of the government from the Sultan of Brunei. 

These two cases ale anomalous, inasmuch as accoiding to 
constitutional doctrine any sovereign power aecpiired by 
a British subject is ac(|uired on behalf of the Crown, wliercas 
the agreement of 1888 recognized the Company in the one 
ease and the Rajah in the other as indei)endent states, 
exercising sovereignty independently of the Crown. 

The Niger Territories were until recently under the Niger «’i.. Niger 
Company, which had obtained a charter from the Crown, and 
had been recognized by international agreements made with 
Germany and France. The charter authorized th(;m to exe- 
cute all sovereign rights acquired by them. These) rights 
depended partly upon (?ession and treaty, and partly upon 
what had been acquired by force, or by the fact of the 


observed that the treatic’S refer to ll€*r Majt sty ami Her Majesty's 
Government witlioiit any mention of the Queen of Great Britain in tho 
preamble, or, with ono or two exceptions, in tin; main part of tlio 
agreement.. The agreements seem to be almost identical, <*xeept as 
mentioned in the text, and except in the preambles, wliicli in tho case 
of Borneo and Sarawak refer to tho grants and commissions obtaiiiod 
from the native sovereigns. 
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Company having been the most powerful governing body 
within the territory. 

The power of the Company to legislate for and administer 
justice to fore^ncrs would therefore appear to have de- 
pended not so much upon such international rules as apply 
ill the case of protectorates acquired by the Crown, as upon 
the actual physical state of afPairs existing within the 
territories. 

The British Central Africa, East Africa, and Uganda pro- 
tectorates are all administered by a commissioner and consul- 
general appointed by the Secretary of State, who has general 
powers of legislation and administration, subject th*e 
Secretary of State. 

The title of consul-general, wjiere there is no foi’eign 
Power capable of giving an exequatur to a consul, seems out 
of place, and is merely a survival indicating and due to the 
fact that foreign jurisdiction first arose in case of capitula- 
tions under the Ottoman Covernment. 

It is difficult to distinguish these protectorates from any 
territory inhabited by uncivilized tribes which has beeiTtSvcn 
possession of in tlie name of the British Cmwn. But techni- 
cally they are not part of tlie llritisli dominions. 

Apart from the Indian group, there are two types of British 
protectorates : one where there is an organized government 
under a sovereign, with more or less distinct boundaries ; the 
other where there is no organized government over the whole 
of the territory, but where cither a petty chief governs his 
own tribe or sometimes a combination of several tribes, or 
where there is even still loss civilization and merely tribes, 
perhaps nomad., In these cases there are often no specific 
boundaries. But these two types inn into each other, so that 
it may be difficult in some cases to determine whether a 
protectorate belongs to one or the other. 

There is also the ease of the chartered companies,^ in which 
there is a protectorate of one type or the other under the 
organized Christian government formed by the chartered 
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company, while that company is ip its turn jiul^ordinate to Oh. IX. 
the British Government. 

Protectorates of the first type are those of the Malay states, 
Zanzibar, and Brunei, to prhich perhaps may be added Muscat, 
if indeed it is a protectorate. 

Protectorates of the second type arc the East African, 

Somali, Uganda, Nigeria, the Somali coast, and the Pacific 
islands. 

The cases of Socotra, of the protected Arab chiefs near 
Aden, and of the Maidive Islands under Ceylon, do not dis- 
tinctly fall within either tyi)e, and the inti^rfcrerKu^ of the 
Government is so small that it may be disregarded. 

Since the extinction of the Royal Niger Company there are 
now, only two chartered companies, the well-known South 
Africa Chartered (’lompany under Mr. Rhodes, and the British 
North Borneo Company. But with these companies should 
be classed the Rajah of Sarawak, an Englishman, who 
acquired a petty soycrcignty in part of Borneo from the 
native Sultan of Brunei and is now recognized as head of 
ST state, under British protection. 

In the first type of protectorates there is a native sovereign «) Wlioro 
with an organized government capable of sending and veceiv- -i,, 
ing diplomatic representatives and making a treaty. In the 
best organized protectorates a British oflicer, called a Resident, vi*rinin*jit. 
resides in the country and advises on all matt<‘rs of govern- 
ment, legislative or executive, wliilc the British Government 
undertakes to maintain internal as well as external peace ; 
but does not directly interfere with the internal government. 

And the natives of the state continue under their local law 
and local courts and admin istiution. 

In protectorates of the second type there is no sovereign or (^>) Whore 
organized government. What may be termed the tribal 
government is left untouched, but the general government 
of the country, i. e. the maintenance of peace, is carried on 
by a Britfsh officer under the name of commissioner or consul- 
general. There is no general treaty, though conventions are 
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Ch, IX. usually made with the pe^Ay kings or tribal chiefs, by which 

they cede their territories^ or surrender external and internal 

sovereign rights to the British Government. In these pro- 
tectorates there is no legislation or ^exercise of judicial func- 
tions properly so called for the natives, but the British official 
requires the chiefs to observe certain rules in governing their 
tribes Thus he prohibits war and slave-trading. 

In both types of protectorates external foreign relations 
are entirely managed by the British Government; and 
strangers, whether British subjects or other Europeans, are 
mostly exempt from obedience to the native law and the 
native courts or officials. ^ — - 

As to the internal government, the types differ as regards 
the amount of internal sovereignty which is assumed by the 
British Crown as proteciting state/ In the first type hardly 
any of the internal sovereignty is assumed directly, although 
in the Malay states much indirect influence may be exercised 
through the Resident. 

But in protectorates of the second type a very large amount 
of internal sovereignty has been assumed and exercisQd- ‘ As 
regards the position of British subjects in a protected state 
of either type the internal sovereignty is only a matter of 
British municipal law, and no difficulty arises about it in 
either type of protectorate if the municipal law is in fact 
•’made sufficient, 

Thoposi- But the position of foreigners, c. g. the subjects of other 
foreignois European states, has to be considered both from the point of 
view of international as well as of municipal law. 
torates. Internationally the question is how far the internal 
soi'ereignty can be exercised against foreigners without the 
consent of themselves or their Government. 

The rule that a Christian state cannot acquire jurisdiction 
in the territory of a third Power over the subjects of another 
Christian state without the consent or acquiescence of the 

* [Porliaps this statement needs qualification as to some of the African 
protectorates. — 0. P. I.] 
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latter applies to European or independent states, but does Ch. ix. 
not seem applicable to protectorates lof the second type, even 
if it applies to any protectorate. Foreign nations, Germany 
in particular, appear to lujld that the rule does not so apply ^ 

The general principles, so far as respects foreigners in 
a protectorate, . would seem to work out as follows: — 

As the protector stands between the protected state, and 
foreign Powers, both as the sole channel of communication 
and as shielding the protected state from their at lacks, foreign 
Powers must seek from the protector redress for any injuries 
which either directly or in the persons of their subjects they 
suffer from the protected stated The Powers must also seek 
from the protector that justice for their subje(?ts which they 
cannot get from the local courts of an luicnvilized stal e, and 
would get from their consul’s if they were not excluded. 

The protector must, therefore, have power to secure sub- 
jects of foreign Powers from injury within the protected 
state Whether the protector exercises that power directly 

* See judgement in The Lacontfff 2 Mooiv, R C. (N. S.) p. i6t, and 

abRvo, p. •157. As to Germany, .soo p. 177, n. 3. As t«) Franco, company 

th« treaties with Annam and Cambodia, Shifo PaperSy vol. Ixv. p. 375 

and vol. Ixxv. p. 992. In Tunis, Froiicli legislation ostnblishing Frciicli 

courts for all persons was also oiiactod by a doerot' •►f the Boy of Tunis 

(State Papers, vol. Ixxiv. p. 693). 

“See Calvo, §§ 34, 734, 735; cf. also §§ 358, 2344; Blunlschli, 

§§ 3 ®^®* * * * * * * §§ 

“ Compare also tho undertaking of foreign powers in Mio g«.*nor:il Act 
of the Conference of Berlin, signed February a6, 1885 (PnrL /*., t886, 

C. 4739). The last paragraph of Article 30 is as follows : — ‘La Grandts- 
Bretagno s’ongago a protogor los ridgociaiiis otraiigcrs ilo touios los 
nations faisant le commerce dans los parties du coins dii Niger qui 
sont ou seront sous sa souverainete 011 son Prote«*.torat, coinmo s’ils 
etaient ses propres sujets, pourvu toutefois quo cos nogociaiiis so con- 
ferment aux Keglements qui sont ou seront etablis en vortu do ce 
pr< 5 cfedo.’ 

Articles 31 and 32 contain a similar cngagem«‘iit on the part of Franco 
and other foreign powers having rights of sov<!roignty or protectoraio 
in the basin of tho Niger. 

Article 35 is as follows : — * Los Puissances Signatairos du present AcUj 
ro<ionnaissent Tobligation d'assurer, dans les torritoiros occup< 5 s par olles 
sur les cotes* du continent africuin, {'existence dhine autorit6 stiffisanto 
pour faire respecter les droitstacquis, lo cas «V;)ieant, la liberte du com- 
merce et du transit dans les conditions oii elle est stipulee.* 
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Ou. IX. or through the medium b£ 'the local Government of the pro- 
tected state is immaterial as regards any foreign Power. 
:^sticiSwio* But the protector must also, as correlative with l^s duty of 
protecting subjects of foreign Po\^ers from injury and sup- 
able. plying them with justice, liave a right as pgainst tho^p 
Powers to keep their subjects when resorting to the pi^eeted 
state from injuring others, and to punish them if they are 
wrongdoers. The protector must be responsible to foreign 
Powers for the proper exercise of this right ; but if exercised 
through a proper court, whether it is exercised directly or 
through the medium of the local Government of the protected 
state, is immaterial as between the protector and the foreign 
Power, and is merely an internal questi()n as between the 
protector and the protected state; and the mode of exercise 
of the right may vary infinitely with the various circum- ^ 
stances of the protected states. 

A foreign Power, therefore, which is excluded from holding 
direct communication with the protected state, cannot com- 
plain if the protector of that state exercises jurisdiction over 
the subjects of tlie foreign Power who resort there. ^ 

In the absence, therefore, of any special agreement it seems, 
to say tlie least, consistent with the principles of international 
law, that when the Crown has assumed a protectorate in the 
sense before mentioned over an uncivilized state, it should 
have power to legislate for and punisli ^^ersons resorting there 
who are not natives of that state. 

This position is strengthened by the provisions of Article 34 
of the General Act of the Conference of Berlin, 1885 \ which 


Acto (rcnoral do L-i Conferonco do Berlin, February, 1885 (Art. 34), 
(Purf. P., 1886, c. 4739) : — 

‘ La Puissance qiii doivnav.ant prendra possession d’un territoiro sur 
les cotes du continent, africain situo on deliors do ses possessions 
actuellcs, ou qui, n*en ayant pas eu jusque-la, viondrait a en acquorir, 
et do memo ia Puissance qui y assumora un protoctorat, accomi>agnora 
Pacio respoclif d’uno notification adress^o aux autres Puissances signa- 
taires du present Acte, afin de les inettrc^ a mdme de fairp valoir, s’il 
y a lieu, lours reclamations * (Le Partage pofftique de VAfrique^ by Banning, 
1888, p. 179). 
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provides that a Power who assum<;s a protectorate on the Cn. IX, 

coasts of Africa is to notify it to the ^othcr Powers who signed 

the Act, ill order that they may complain if necessary. 

That article, which muilt now, it is presumed, be considered 
lB9 ihtematidlial law for the Uncivilized countries on the 
Afticaih coast, shows that by the proclamation of a pro- 
tectorate over those countries, the rights of other Eiirojiean 
Powers are either excluded or limited ' ; and a Power wliich 
makes no objection when the protectorate is signified must be 
presumed to have assented to such exclusion or limitation. 

This article must be construed so as to enable the protector 
to give ‘^cct to the undertaking in Articles 30 and 35 of 
this General Act, to protect foreign subjects, and maintain 
authority sufficient to protect existing rights and the freedom 
of tnidc 

The construction which the German Government placed 
upon the Article is shown by tlio letter of protection given or 
February 27, immedijitely after the (Conference was 

concluded, to the German East African Comi)any. That 
lefter gave the Company jurisdiction over subjects of foreign 
Powers sojourning within the area protected 


’ It in .“‘.'lid that in a countiy <»vfr which tlicn* is nn lerritc>rial jurisdic- 
tion wiiicli can ho recojinized hy civilized Powers, every civilizfvl r*owi*r 
has equal jurisdiction (Hall, hit. Lmvy j). 257). If tliis was the ease 
with the portion of the. African coast to wJiicIi tin* jiroclaniation of 
protectorate applied, thfi proclamation would clearly, wlieu iiotilied, 
oxchido the equal jurisdiction of otluu- Kuropean J^)wel^s. 

See those articles, quoted above, p. z^S, »• 3- 

® Charter or Protection to the Society for (Iekman Colonization 
for their territorial acquisitions in East Africa. 

‘We, William, &c., ordain as follows: 

‘The present preskhuits of the s<>ciety for German colonization, Dr, 
Karl Peters and our Chamberlain Eelix, Count Belir-Daralelin, having 
sought our protection for the territorial acquisitions of the society in 
East Africa, >vest of tlie empire of the Sultan of Zanzibar, and outside 
of the suzerainty (** OberhoJioit **) of other powers, and the treaties lately 
concluded by the said Dr. Karl Peters with the rulers of Usagara, &c., by 
which these territories have been ceded to him for the German Colonial 
Society, with* sovereign rights (“ Landeshoheit") over the same, having 
been laid before us, with the petition to place these territories under 
our suzerainty, wo hereby declare that we have accepted the suzerainty, 

N 
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The main objection holding' that the protector should 
have power over subjects of European Powers within a pro- 
tectorate appears to rest upon the maxims of territoriality 
already mentioned*, and on the doCitrine that the jurisdiction 
in a protected state must b& extra-territorial, because ^the 
very meaning of a protected state is that the territory remains 
independent.^ 

This doctrine is based on the Austinian theory, objected to 
by Sir Henry Maine in the passage above quoted of the 
indivisibility of sovereignty, and ignores the distinction be- 
tween external sovereignty and internal sovereignty which 
is recognized by writers on international law. According to 
that distinction a state may be independent as regards in- 
ternal, but not as regards external sovereignty, and that is 
the (iasc with the protectorates now in question. 

If ^ territory^ is considered to mean the area over which 
complete sovereignty is exercised by some one sovereign, the 
rejdy is that tliere may be extra-territorial sovereignty. As 
Sir Henry Maine says ^ Sovereignty was not always terri- 
torial ; it was not always associated with a definite portion of 
the earth^s surface/ That sovereignty need not be necessarily 
territorial is pointed out by Mr. Hope in his Memorandum 
of 1 843 Tlic acceptance of the principle is also shown by 

and have placed under onr imperial protection the territories in question, 
reserving to ourselves a right of deciding hereafter respecting any further 
acquisitions in the same district whicli may be proved to have been 
obtained by legal contract by the society or by their h'giti mate successors. 

* We grant unto the said society, on the condition that it. remains 
German, and that the membeiti of the board of directors, or otlier persons 
entrusted with its management, are subjects of the German empire, as 
well as to the legitimate successors of this society under the same con- 
Viitions, the authority to exercise all rights arising from the treaties 
submitted to 11s, including that of jurisdiction over both the natives and 
the subjects of (Jermany and of otlicr nations estal)lished in those terri- 
tories, or sojourning tliero for commercial or other purposes, under the 
superintendence of our Government, subject to further regulations to 
be issued by us, and supplementary additions to tills, our Charter of 
Protection.* 

* p. 123. 2 p. 166. 

’’ Int. Law, p. 56. See also Hall, Jnf. Laiv, p. 257 ; Hcffter, § 65. ^ 

* IVinted in App. VI, S«*o p. 243. 
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the Foreign Jurisdiction Acts and the numerous Orders in Ch. IX. 
Council made under them ^ • ’ 

But the sounder view to take is that ^ territory ^ means the Sovt- 
area in which a?/y of thiy powere of sovereignty, external or * 

internal, can be exercised, * 

nationally 

Sir Henry Maine, in the passage above quoted, points out onlyexter- 
• n a1 so VO* 

that the rights of sovereignty are divisible, and that the rt*ignty 

sovereign who exercises the external sovereignty need not be 
the same as the sovereign who exercises the internal sove- 
reignty ; and that the rights of the internal sovereignty are 
also divisible, and may be exercised partly by one sovereign 
and part^ly by another. 

This division of sovereignty is also shown by the existence 
of consular jurisdiction, and as regards Unglish law by the 
Foreign Jurisdiction Acts. 

The jurisdiction of the British Crown, whi(‘h is com- 
monly called considar jurisdiction, in Turkey, is clearly a 
portion of the sovereignty which miglit be exercised by the 
Sultan. Whether it was ceded by the Sultan, or obtained 
by sufferance equivalent to cession, and whether it is or is 
not a power delegated by him, is immaterial. 

If the rights of sovereignty, whether external or internal, 
are divided, the defined area within which any portion of those 
rights is cxerciseable is the territory within the meaning of 
the maxim above quoted of the sovereign jiossessing that 
portion of the rights of sovereignty. 

Thus a protected state is a territory for the jiiirpose of 
giving effect to the external sovereignty acquired by the 
protector. 

If this view is sound, the jurisdiction will depend on the 

^ The punishment of offences committed on ho;ird ship or in foreign 
countricfs, which is recognized by Britisli, Oermiin, and Fr4?iK*h law, also 
shows this. The doctrine that the ship is a continuation <d‘ the territory, 
even if sound, which is not ndinitted by Englisli writers (sc?o Hall, lut 
Law, p, 258; Calvo, vol. ii. Nafionalitv de Hefftor, § 78., is a legal 

fiction, invehted for the purpose of justifying the oxtra-territorial juris- 
diction, by those who held strongly tl»e connexion between sovereignty and, 
a defined territory. 


N a 
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Ch. IX. existence in fact of the assumption of the protectorate, and 
not on the question whether some naked chief living in the 
country is or is not sufficiently civilized to cede jurisdiction, 
or has or has not by some informal ^tgreement in fact ceded it* 
It really seems absurd that the question of the jurisdiction 
of a British court should depend upon such points. 

The rule of international law, that ^ as a matter of right 
no state can claim jurisdiction of any kind within the terri- 
torial limits of another state,’ was limited by the court in 
the Laconia case to Ihiropean or Christian states and to inde- 
pendent states ^ The rule, therefore, is inapplicable to the 
present case, as the protected state is neither Eur9j)ean nor 
Christian nor completely independent. 

The Crown therefore, by virtue of its assumption ftf the 
external sovereignty, has from the point of view of inter- 
national law certain legislative and judicial jurisdiction for 
tlu? purpose of dealing with foreigners. 

If foreigners wish to enter, travel in, or settle in British 
protected territory, we can say to th(»m, as in the case of our 
own territory >ve will not admit you except on the same 
condition on whi(;h we admit ()ur own subjects, namely, that 
you submit to our tribunals. 

A question may be raised whether that jiu’isdiction can only 
be acquired by cession. 

If, as is above argued, the protector lias a portion of the 
complete soveriugnty of the protected statt‘, there seems no 
reason why such portion of sovert*ignty should not be acquired 
in the same way ds complete territorial sovereignty, namely, 
by conquest, cession, or occupation. 

It must be recollected that in llie cfise of an uncivilized 
state, cession may be obtained by consent without any treaty, 
and that ^ consent may be expressed by constant usage, per- 
mitted and acquiesced in by the authorities of the state, 

^ 9 Moo. r. C. (N. S.), 161. 

* Seo Phillimoro, vol. 1. p. 446 ; Halleck, vol. i. p. 349 ; Hall, hxt 
Lan^f p. 52 ; Heffter, §§ 60-62; Bluntschli, § 382 ; Calvo, § 734. 
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active assent or silent acquiescence where there must be full Ch. ix. 
knowledge 

But if a native chief is not in a position to give jurisdiction 
over foreigners, why may^not that jurisdiction be assumed by 
a sovereign who annexes the territory so far as not occupied 
by the native chief, but annexes it for certain limited purposes 
only, and not so as to make it part of that sovereign's 
territorial dominions for all purposes ? 

That there may be such assumption of jurisdiction seems 
recognized by the article of the Act of the Berlin Confertuice 
qiioted above which distinguishes between the ])rotectoratc 
and the possessions. 

It is diflBcult to sec why sovereignty in each case ean bo 
acquired by one alone of the above modes, namely, conquest, 
cession, or occupation, A strong power may luive acquired by 
conquest one part of ccrhiin territory, or a pn>tcetoratc over 
certain tribes in it, and the natives of the adjoining part of 
that territory, or other tribes in it, may yield obedience to 
that power on account of fear without any actual cession. 

In such a case the sovereignty of the protectorate may be 
acquired partly by conquest and partly by sufferance without 
there being the possibility of determining under which head 
the acquisition is to bo placed. 

If, in a region like New (luinea or the centre of Africa, . 
a British officer enters and assumes control of the tcrritr>ry in 
the name of the King, cither with or without agreements 
with the tribes dwelling there, is not that to all intents and 
purposes as much a conquest as if the territory was ac<iuircd 
by the defeat of the former sovereign and the consequent 
annexation of the country ? 

We say to foreign Powers, ^ Wc hold this territory, and if 
you attempt to interfere we shall maintain our position with 
the Bword.^ How does this differ from conquest ? And yet 
surely there can be no obligation to assume? the internal as 
welPas the external sovereignty. 

* The Laconia^ 2 Hoo. P. C. (N. S.), i6f. 
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Ch. IX. 


The con- 
tinental 
view. 


Objections 
by foreign 
Powers. 


There appears, therefore, to be nothing contrary to the 
general principles of international law in what is believed to 
be the view of other European Powers as to a protectorate in 
the sense adopted in this chapter/ namely, that the entire 
sovereignty which an independent state possesses is divided 
between the protector and the protected state; that the 
protdetor has the external sovereignty and the responsibilities 
which belong to it, namely, the responsibility to foreign 
Powers for injuries committed to their subjects within the 
protected state ; that as regards the internal sovereignty, 
foreign Powers are not concerned, and therefore have no right 
to inquire whether the jurisdiction over their subjc(;^s within 
the protected state, so long as it is exercised by a civilized 
court, is exercised by the protector or by the protected 
Government. 

It is difficult for foreign Powers to object to the exercise by 
the British Crown of jurisdiction over their subjects when 
within a j)rotected uncivilized state. By virtue of the pro- 
tectorate they are excluded from interfering with the protected 
state. They can only dispute that exclusion in the same way 
in which they would dispute the sovereignty of the Crown 
over any part of the British dominions. And by virtue of 
that exclusion they can only interfere through the British 
Governinent with any proceedings against their subjects which 
are taken in the protected state. 

The extent of our responsibility for the natives of protected 
states when in other states and the amount of protection 
to be given to subjects of foreign Powers within a protectorate 
are matters to be decided gradually with the growth of inter- 
national law on this subject. The latter protection will 
probably be no greater than what we give to our own sub- 
jects, and if foreigners travel or settle, in spite of a warning 
that they will not be protected, there will be no just com- 
plaint against the protecting power for not supporting 
them. 

The extent to which internal sovereignty in the protectorate 
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is acquired by the Crown varies with the different protectorates, Cii. IX. 
and must in each case be a question fact ^ 

Thus, where there are merely native tribes, the chiefs of hfhVnal ^ 
which have tribal but no |territorial authority, the amount of 
internal sovereignty acquired by the protector is much larger ftcquiivd. 
than where there is a semi-civilized government, with a sultan 
or other ruler exercising control within ( crtain territory. 

In each case the internal sovereignty assunnxl by the 
protector would be the w^hole sovcn‘ignty of a (‘omplelely 
independent state, excc})! what is left to the local ( lovernmcnt. 

To the extent to which that internal sovereignty is assumed 
it can be exercised against a foreigner or native as well as 
against any British subject, imrliuling in that term British 
protected persons who, as in the ease of foreign jurisdiction 
before mentioned -, are inafrily treated as being in the same 
position as British subjects. 

For the purpose of the exercise of the internal sovereignty, 
and generally of the exercise of the jurisdiction of the Crown 
in protectorates, resort has been had to the Foreign Jurisdic- 
tion Acts, which were originally i)asscd for different purposes 

The extent of such resort, aud the extent to which powers 
of internal sovereignty have been assumed in Africa, may be 
gathered from the following summary of the Orders, 

In the case of the territories adjoining the trolonies of the Internal 
Gold Coast, Lagos, Gambia, and Sierra Leone, powers have n ignty is 
been given to the colonial legislature (subject to disallowance (Ardors 
by the King signified through a Secretary of State) to legis- 
late for giving effect to all jurisdiction of the Crown acquired Jurisdic- 
in the adjoining territories 

The charter of the Niger Company, July, 1HH6 authorized 

* In India the power of the British Government over the difTeront 
native states (several hundred in num)>er) has to be ascertained as a fact 
in* each case. Cp. Twiss, § 26 ; Lee Warner, p. 31? § 13- 

* See above, p. 155. * See above, p. 151. 

* See Stat. li, O, Kev, vol. iii. Gold Coast, Dec. 1887, p. 521 ; Lagos, 

Dec. 1887, p. 523; Gambia, Staf. fi, d: O., 1893, P* 3 ii ; Sierra Leone, 
iitat. R, d O.f 1895, p. 272. 

* Hertslet, Map of Africa hij Treaty f vol. i. p. 446. 
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the company to retain all powers acquired under the thirty- 
seven Acts of Cession specified in the schedule for the purposes 
of government, the preservation of public order, and the pr^R 
tection of the territories. It requi-*ed the company to fulfi! 
the stipulations of those Acts of Cession, and prohibited the 
company from transferring their rights under them except 
with' the consent of the Secretary of State. It bound the 
company to discourage the slave trade, to abstain from inter- 
fering with the religion of the inhabitants, and to observe in 
the administration of justice the customs of any class, tribe, 
or nation to which the paities belong. It also required the 
company to comply with any suggestion made by the Secretary 
of State with reference to the proceedings of the company as 
regards the inhabitants or foreign Powers or their exercise 
of rights where there is any adverse claim. It also required 
the company to comply with any treaty made by the British 
Crown, and with any directions of the Secretary of State given 
with reference to it. 

The chart icr followed broadly the lines of the charter given 
to the North Borneo Company in November, 1881 and the 
same lines were followed in the charter given to the British 
South Africa Company in October, 1889“. But the Borneo 
charter provided for the exercise of extra-territorial jurisdiction 
in Borneo by officers appointed by the Crown, and the South 
Africa charter required all differences with any chief or tribe 
to be submitted to the Secretary of State for decision, required 
the company to preserve peace and order and maintain police, 
and authorized them to make ordinances with the approval of 
^ the Secretary of State. 

" The provisions of the British South Africa Company's 
charter have been modified to some extent as regards Southern 
llhodesia by the Order in Council of 1898 

The Africa Order of 1889^ established for Africa and 


^ Horislot, Coynwercial Treaties, vol. xv. p. 85. ' 

* London Geusette, Dec. 20, 1889; IJortslet, Cow. TV. vol. xviii. p. 133. 
^ StaU li. & (>., 1898, p. 385. * Stat Ji. ct O. Rev. vol. iii. p. 259. 
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^Madagascar a general system to come into force in sucli areas^ Ch. IX. 

^lled * local jurisdictions/ as miglit be constituted by a 

Shlcretary of State. The Order necessarily did not apply to 
places within any British ^possession or the possession of any 
ncMl^ African power or of any other independent state, e. g. 

Egypt, Morocco, Tunis, Liberia, Orange Free State. 

The Order, was declared to apply to all British subjects,^ 
including British protected subjects and natives ^ of any other 
^ local jurisdiction,^ and to foreigners who submit themselves 
f o a court in accordance with the Order, and to for(»igners with 
respect to whom any state, king, (*hief, or government whose 
subjects they are, has by any treaty agreed with 1 he Crown 
for, or consented to, the exercise of j)ower or authority by the 
King.* ^ Foreigner^ in this case includes persons whether 
natives of Africa or not . 

The Orders in Council for pro! eel oral es such as those sub- System of 
ject to the Africa Order of 1889 or the Zanzibar Order of 
1897 follow in their structure very largely the Orders 
Council for the exercise of foreign jurisdiction in the Ottoman iulminis- 
dominions, that is to say, there is a central court held by 
a commissioner or oonsul -general, with subordinate courts in 
different districts held by consuls or other inferior oHl(*ers, 
with an appeal to the central (*ourt, and an appeal from the* 
central court to some court in the British dominions, and an 
ultimate appeal to the King in Council. 

These courts have both civil and criminal jurisdiction, and 
follow the English law, or on the east side of Africa the Indian 
law, subject in either case to the modifications made by the 
Order or by regulations made under it. 

The Africa Order of 1889 applies some or all of the Acts Africa 
scheduled to the Foreign Jurisdiction Act, 1890, such as those 
relating to fugitive offenders or colonial prisoners. 

The Order applies the ordinary criminal law of England, 
and allows the Secretary of State to apply any law for the 
time being in force in any British possession in Africa. It 

* Under the Africa Order, 1893, Stat, U. A (), (1893), p. 308. 
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IX. also gives the force of law to the provisions of any treaty made 
by the Crown and applying to any place within the local 
jurisdiction. 

Crimes affecting the personal prcfperty of foreigners are. to 
be punishable, with the consent of the foreigners, in the same 
manner as if they were committed against Hritish subjects. 

Every person for the time being holding a commission from 
the Crown as consul-gcneml, consul, or vice-consul is, if so 
authorized by a Secretary of State, to hold a consular court 
in his district, and if the Crown appoints a person not holding 
such commission to act as judge in any district, he is to have 
the judicial powers of the consular court 

Appeals arc allowed to the Supreme Courts of British posses- 
sions in Africa and of Bombay. 

The Order, besides applying English criminal law, creates 
certain new offences ; which include levying war against any 
chief, tribe, or power, acting in contravention of treaties, 
disturbing any religious ceremony, and smuggling. Eurther, 
every consul, if so authorized by a Secretary of State, can 
make regulations for securing the observance of any treaty 
or of any iiative or local law or custom within the district, 
and also for tlic peace, order, and good government of British 
subjects within the district The regulations, when allowed 
, by a Secretary of State and published, have effect as if 
contained in the Order. 

In the case of civil suits the Order rej^eats the provision 
which is contained in the Ottoman and other Orders respect- 
ing foreign jurisdiction in Oriental states requiring a foreigner 
who sues a British subject to file in the court his own 
consent, and, if so required, the consent of the competent 

^ For tlie purpose of Iho Capitulations in Turkey it was necessary that 
every person exercising any judicial jurisdiction should be a consul. 
This reason does not apply in places where the Capitulations do not 
extend ; and in many of those places the terms ‘ consul * and * consular 
court * are inapplicable, not to say misleading. Sec above, p. 172. 

* The Avords * peace, order, and good government,’ are tlie traditional 
words by wliich tli<» Avidest poAvers of legislation haA'O been given to 
colonial Governmoiits. 
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authority of his own Government, to submit to the jurisdiction Ch, 
of the court. 

By the Africa Orders of 1891 which apply to the Becbuana- 
land protectorate, i. e. the iterritories in South Africa bounded 
by British Bechuanaland, the German protectorates, the rivers 
Chobe and Zambesi, the Portuguese possessions, and the late 
South African llepublic, the High Commissioner was autho- 
rized by proclamation to provide for the adiniiiistratioii of 
justice, the raising of revenue, and generally tor the peace, 
order, and good government of all persons within the limits 
of the Order, including the prohibition and punishment of 
acts tending to disturb the public peace. The High C(»mmis- 
sioner in issuing such proclamation was to respo(*t any native 
laws 01* customs by which the civil relations of any native 
chiefs, tribes, or populations under Her IMajcsty^s protection 
were at the date of the Order regulated, excej)! so far as 
the same might be incompatible with the due exercise of 
Her Majesty’s power and jurisdiction. Any such proclama- 
tion can be disallowed by the (>rowu through a Secretary 
of State, precisely as if it were an ordinance of a British 
colony. 

The Africa Order of 1892 * recited that by the (icncral Aot 
of the Conference of Berlin, signed in i88;3, the Signatory 
Powers declared with respect to occupation in Africa by any 
of those Powders that the establishment of authority in pro- 
tected territories was an obligation resting upon the respective 
protecting Powers; and that in order to the due fulfilment of 
the said obligation as respects any of the territories within the 
limits of the Africa Order of 1889 which Her Majesty had 
declared to be under Her protection, it was necessary that thi; 
subjects of the Signatory Powers should be justiciable under 
the Order in like manner as British subjects. The Order then 
ordained that where Her Majesty had declared any place 
within the above limits to be a protef;torate of Her Majesty 
the provisions of the Ordtu* of 1889, which referred to British 

^ SM , R , 0 . (1891), pp. 395, 298. * . Slat , /»*. A* 0 . (1892), p. 486. 
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Cii. IX. subjects (except those relating to I'egistration), should extend 
to all foreigners who were subjects of any of the above 
Signatory Powers or of any other Power which had consented 
that its subjects should be justiciabfe under the Order of 1889. 
And so much of the Order as required the consent of the 
foreigner as a condition of the exercise of jurisdiction was 
to be of no force as respected foreigners to whom the Order 
so applied. 

The same Order also enabled tlie Secretary of State to apply 
to any place within the Order of 1889 any Act in force in 
British India. 

This Order therefore, as respects any place in Africa thus 
declared to be a protectorate, brings all foreigners who are 
subjects of the above Powers within the criminal law enacted 
by the Order of 1889 for British subjects, and within the 
legislative ])owcrs given to the High Commissioner by the 
Order of 1891 and to the Secretary of State by the Order of 
189a. 

The dec.laralion has been made as respects the following 
protectorates: — 

i]ast Africa, Uganda, 

Bcchuanalaiid, British Central Africa, 

Southern llhodesia, Niger Coast, 

Under the Order of 1892 the Indian Land Acquisition Act 

of 1894 was applied to the Uganda protectorate, and by 
a subsequent Order of July, j 898 \ any lands taken under the 
Order for public purposes are ordered to vest in the com- 
niissloner and consul-general, or, if the Secretary of State so 
directs, in trustees. 

Amaton- The Amatougaland Order of June, 1806-, provided that 

jxaland ® . . 1 • r ^ 1 i- 

Order. the special commissioner, who in tact was also governor of 
Natal, might on behalf of the Crown, by proclamation, 
jprovide for the administration of justice, the raising of 
revenues, and, generally, for the peace, order, and good 
government of all persons within the limits of the Order. The 
* Sta(» Ji. cC- (>., 1898, p. 382. * Stat. R, <t* 0., 1896, p. 117. 
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proclamation was to take effect until disallowed by the Queen Ch. IX. 
through a Secretary of State, and to give the courts of Zuliiland 
the same jurisdiction, (jivil and criminal, as they might possess 
from time to time in rclpect of matters occurring within 
Zululand. The Order ceased to o2)erate upon Amatongaland 
being in 1897 made part of the British dominions and 
annexed to the colony of Natal. • 

The East Africa Order, 1897*, aj)plies to foreigners, in 
so far. as the Crown by treaty, grants, usage, sufferance, or Orders, 
other lawful means has jurisdiction in relation to tliem. But ^®97» 1898. 
' where foreigners in the Zanzibar territory are subjects of 
any Government which on July 1, 1895, exercised any 
jurisdiction in that territory similar to the jurisdiction con- 
ferred Jby the Order, the Order does not apply unless that 
Government consent. 

The Order applies the law of British India to the persons 
subject to the Order, and enables the Secretary of Slate to 
declare that any of the laws for the time being in forces in 
any African possession of the King shall have effect in the 
ptJ)tectorate. 

A foreigner subject to the Order can be prosecuted Criiiii- 
nally and sued civilly as a defendant. 

The procedure in civil and criminal cases is to follow tin- 
Indian law. 

The chief authority is vesUnl in a commissioner appfunted 
by the King-, but the court is held by a judicial ofliccr 
appointed by the King under Ilis Sign Manual. 

Among other Indian laws applied by this Order was the 

Land Acquisition Act, 1894, which authorized the acquisition 

of land for public purposes, and by a subsequent Order o)l 

July, 1898 ’', provision was made for land so taken vesting 

in the commissioner and consul-general and their successors 

in office, or, if the Secretary of State so directed, in trustees. 

* 

' Sint. R. 1897, p. 134. 

* At present the p«?rsou who is agent and consul-g‘‘ncral at Zanzibar. 

* Stat. ll. A 0., 1898, p. 381. 
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The East Africa Order of 1898 ^ regulated the currency of 
the East African protectorate, making the silver rupee the 
standard coin, prohibiting other coing, and declaring what 
should l)e legal tender. 

The Zanzibar Order of 1897 “ is made to extend to foreigners 
with respect to whom the Government whose subjects they 
aredias by treaty or otherwise agreed with the King for, 
or consented to, the exercise of power or authority by His 
Majesty. The Order makes certain acts criminal when 
done by persons subject to the Order, and provides for 
the criminal prosecution of a civil suit against every such 
person. 

Natives of Zanzibar are not such persons, but all civil disputes 
between them and such persons are to be heard by tike court 
under the Order. 

The consul-general has power to legislate for persons subject 
to the Order. 

The Matabeleland Order of 1894®, after reciting that the 
area there desi*ribed is under the protection of the British 
Crown, entrusts tJie administration of the area to the British 
South Africa Com])any, with a provision that the powers 
given by the Order to the company are to be in addition to 
the power given by its charter, but arc to be exercised only 
concurrently with the High Commissioner. 

The Order establishes a land commission, with power to deal 
with the settlement of the natives on certain areas of land, 
subject to the reservation of mineral rights, and with power 
to expropriate those natives for certain purposes on giving 
them eciuivalent land. This provision Avas rescinded but in 
‘substance re-enacted by the Southern Rhodesia Order, 1898^, 
which further legislates for the conditions under which a native 
may acquire and dispose of land. 

This last-mentioned Oi-der differs from the other Orders, 
/ ... ' 
imisnuich as it confers the administration of the protectorate 

^ Slat. /»’. tt 0., 1898, No. 409, p. 376. Stat. H. & 0., 1897, p. 159. 

3 Stat. li, A 0 ., 1894, p. 133. * Stat. li. & 0 ., 1898, p. 385. 
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upon the British South Africa Company, although it gives Ch. IX. 
that power only concurrently with, the power of the High 
Commissioner. 

The planner in which Ihc administration is to be effected 
is laid down by requiring the company to appoint an adminis- 
trator or administrators, and authorizing the Secretary of 
State to appoint an officer, to be called Resident Commissmner, 
who is to represent the Crown and is to report to the High 
Commissioner. 

The Order establishes a legislative body, consisting of the 
Administrator, the Resident C/ommissioner, and nine other 
nominated members appointed by the company with the 
approval of the Secretary of State, and four members elected 
by the registered voters. The Administrator, with the iulvice 
and consent of the legislative council, is authorized to make 
ordinances for the peace, order, and good government of 
Southern Rhodesia, but no ordinance takes effect until tlu) 

High Commissioner has signified his assent thereto; and 
the ordinance can be disallowed within one year by a Secretary 
of State, 

The Order provides for the maintenance of certain control 
over the finances, for excluding differential customs duties, for 
the maintenance of military police, for the establishment of 
a court of record and of magistrates, and for the establishment 
of a department to manage native affairs. 

It will be seen that the Orders in Council liave in fact On*,at ex- 

. , • 1 • • 1 tent of 

exercised powers of internal sovereignty in tlie protectorates iu>wcr« 
not merely for the purpose of foreign relations* or of police, 
i. e. of keeping the peace and preventing disorder, but for Orders, 
many legislative and judicial purposes. 

They have provided for the coinage, for the establishment 
of a legislative authority, for the acquisition of land for 
imblic purposes, for the settlement of natives ujion particular 
areas of land, and for giving titles to land K 

■ Article 83 of the Soutliern Rhodesia Order of 1898 authorizes a native 
to acquire and dispose of land on the sitme conditions as a person who is 
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Oh. IX. As the power has . been ^ixseft to create legislative bodies^ 
it apparently might apply* to the creation of municipalities 
and to auy subject of internal government. 

How far such extensions can b^ made without tli^ protec- 
j;orate becoming part of the dominions of the Crown and 
jceasing to. be a mere protectorate, is a question which may 
admit of some argument. It might no ^TouBt be extremely 
inconvenient that all the natives who arc inhabitants of the 
protectorate should become British subjects for all" purposes ; 
but this does not help the difficulty of distinguishing between 
a protectorate and a British possession where the whole legis - 
lative and administrative power in the protectorate is almost 
identical with that which is found in some of fhe British 
j)Osscssions. 

All that need be noted here is t’lie fact that in the African 
protectorates, where there are only uncivilized tribes, the 
amount of internal sovereignty assumed by the protector has 
been very large, especially where the sovereign power has 
been given to or assumed by a chartered company. 

As the power has been used to create legislative bodie3, 
there seems no limit to the extent to which it can be used. 
In fact, almost as mu<di power has been exercised as can be 
exercised over conquered territory which is part of the British 
dominions. 

Where so much power has been exercised it seems difficult 
to draw the line between a protectorate and a British posses- 
sion. If the whole sovereignty is assumed the territory is 
really part of the dominions. Apparently the only difEerenee 
is that in a British possession responsibility is assumed for the 
Whole of the internal government, i. e. for the government of 
the natives of the protected states inter sCy and, further, all 
those natives become British subjects wherever they may be. 
A further consequence of the territory becoming part of the 

not a native, subject to certain restrictions. This provision implies 
that persons not natives can acquii'e and dispose of land in a particular 
manner without these restrictions. 
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British dominions would be thatV English law would prima Ca. 
&cie apply, though the consequence can be avoided by the 
^provisions of an Order in Council excluding it. 

It wiU be observed that^he Orders show a gradual increase 
of the assumption of internal sovereignty. The Africa Order 
,^of 1889 applied only to /British* subjects, and contained the. 
provisions inserted in the foreign jurisdiction Orders applt* 
cable to the Ottoman and other dominions, which require tho 
consent of the Government of a foreigner to the exercise of 
jurisdiction. 

/ The Order of 189:^ as regards any place declared to be 
within the protection of the British Crown extended to all 
subjects of those Powers who had signed the Act (>£ Berlin 
or had otherwise assented to or acquiesced in. tliQ assumption 
of jurisdiction by the Crown. Thus in effect, the provisions of 
the Order of 1892 relating to British subjects applied, as 
the Older of 1889 did not, the criminal law to foreigners. 

The East Africa Order of 1889 and the Rhodesia Order of 
1898 apply apparently to all pei*sons, whether British subjects 
oi^Toreigners. 

On what legal basis do these Orders rest ? By international Legal 
la)Vi if fhe above arguments are sound, the Crown, even in the Intorn^- 
absence of express treaty, usage, or consent, might have ' 

jurisdiction within a jirotectorate over foreigners, including pab 
Europeans who are not Britisli subjects. Further, the Powers Ordori. 
who signed the Berlin and Brussels Acts must be licld to have 
consented to or acquiesced in that do(;trinc, and therefore in 
tlie exercise of jurisdiction by the British Crown over their 
subjects when within a British protectorate. 

Do they rest in fact upon treaty ? 

As a matter of fact treaties have often been made with the 
native tribes within a protectomte. Thus in the territories 
of the Niger Company 343 treaties were made by the 
company and approved by the Secretary of State. The^e 
treaties were in different forms. In most cases they were in 
torm a concession by the tribe of territory to the company, 

o 


JENKYNS 
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Ch. IX. with the right of excludirfg foreigners, and with an under- 
taking by the company to protect the tribe, and not to take 
land without compensation, nor to interfere with native law 
Many, if not all, of these treaties/ specify the bounds of the 
territory of the tribe ; but some doubt must of course arise as 
to whether {he bounds so* stated cover the whole of the, 
territories formerly under the company. 

In British South Africa some treaties have also been made, 
but these treaties do not cover the whole of the territory, and 
indeed a portion of the territory is believed to be without 
any natives. Further, a considerable part of the territory 
must be considered to have been acquired by conquest. Inter- 
nationally there may be no difficulty as regards th6 territories 
not within apy of these treaties; and as regards the treaties 
themselves it must be open to' considerable doubt whether 
a convention with a half-savage tribe or its chief can be 
considered to be a treaty conferring jurisdiction. 

It must now be considered on what municipal law the Orders 
in Council regulating the protectorates in such cases rest, 
and what authority there is to govern British subjects ahd 
foreigners within them. . 

The Foreign Jurisdiction Act, as before mentioned, does i\ot 
confer jurisdiction on the Crown, but merely enables the 
Crown to exercise jurisdiction obtained ah extra. It is also 
doubtful whether it applies where tlic jurisdiction is acquired 
by conquest or there is cession of territory. 

Even where it applies it canpot be said to be perfectly 
clear that section i of the Act, enabling the Crown to exercise 
the jurisdiction, applies to other than British subjects. 

' Section a of the Act, which extends to cases where there 
is no Government capable of entering into a treaty, and which 
therefore seems peculiarly applicable to Africa, is expressly 
limited to British subjects. But this section appears to 
apply to British subjects in places where there is no protect 
torate. All the Orders in Council profess to** proceed on 

* Herts] et, Map qf Africa hy Treaty ^ vol. i. p. 457. 
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section i of the Act and upon any other powers enabling the Ch. IX. 
Queen in that behalf. . * 

The charters granted ta the Niger Company and the British 
South Africa Company enwled the companies to exercise the 
jurisdiction wliich they are recited in the charter to have 
already obtained by the treaties or which they may hereafter 
obtain. 

It seems that the municipal law under which the jurisdiction 
is exercised must partly be based on the common law power of 
the Crown. The power of the Crown at common law to 
legislate by Order in Council or by charter for any conquered 
territory is undoubted, and it must be presumed fhat the Crown 
has the *same power as respects any portion of sovereignty 
acquired in the same manner, although if may not be the 
entire sovereignty. 

But in places where there are no natives and to which 
British subjects resort a difficulty may arise under the con- 
stitutional doctrine as to British settlements, namely, that 
where there is a British settlement the Crown can establish 
a legislature, but cannot legislate itself. 

In the case of the chartered companies in Africa, and in 
the case of the chartered comjmny and the llajah of Sarawak 
in Borneo, there is a curious conflict between two constitu- 
tional doctrines. One doctrine is that no addition can be 
made to the dominions of the Crown without the consent of 
the Crown. The other is that any sovereignty acquired by 
a British subject is acquired on behalf of the British Crown. 

When therefore the Niger Company and the British South 
Africa Company have, taken from native tribes or chiefs 
a cession of territory, that must, according to the second of 
the two doctrines, be deemed to be a cession of territory 
acquired on behalf of the Crown, and yet it is treated as an 
independent state under the protection but not within the 
dominions of the Crown. And the same is the ease with the 
North Borneo Company and the Rajah of Sarawak. 

A few words should be added as to the Indian protectorates. 
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Cb. IX. They began with treaties under which certain jurisdiction was 
ceded to the East India Company. But as the British Crown 
has become the paramount power in India,, and has^ partly by 
succession to the Mogul and partly by conquest, acquired the 
suzerainty over the native states in India, the protectorates 
depend now upon orders of the governor-general and less upon 
the' treaties. 

The extent to which the internal sovereignty has been 
acquired differs very largely and has to be ascertained as 
a matter of fact in each* case. 

The jurisdiction is. exercised by the governor-general and 
the executive council as representing the Crown. The Indian 
legislature has no power to legislate for the exercise* of such 
jurisdiction, except so far as enabled to do so by its power 
to legislate for all natives of British India and for all 
European British subjects whenever they are in the native 
states of India. It may be observed that the Indian legis- 
lature has no power to legislate for Jiritish subjects who are 
neither Europeans nor liativcs of British India, and still less 
for foreigners in an Indian juotected state. 

But the Governor-General in Council by virtue of his 
commission as viceroy exercises the jurisdiction of the Crown 
in these native states, and in that capacity legislates for 
offences committed within them by British subjects who are 
neither native nor European, and, where the jurisdiction is 
delegated or transferred by the protected state, for foreigners. 

The jurisdiction may be acquired not merely over a special 
class of persons in the ordinary part of the state, but over all 
persons in certain areas, e. g. military cjintonments or railways, 
the jurisdiction over which has been transferred by the native 
sovereign to the Government of India. 

Territories held by Europeans in India, e. g. the French or 
Portiigiiese, to which the suzerainty of the British Crown 
does not extend, are in the same position as ordinary European 
states. 


Indian 

protec- 

torates. 
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NON-SELF-(} O VEENING COLONIES 


I. Colonies having a representative assembly, i. o. an assembly 
all or a majority of whose members anj olcehnl by the people : 


^ Bahama Islands 
' Barbadocs 
* Bermuda 
British Guiana 


'Jamaica''* 

* Loowanl IsLuids (central 
council) * 

Malta 


Arp. 11. 


IT. Colonies not having such a represontativt* assemldy, 

{a) Having a legislative council with, except wliere other- 
wise stated, an ollicial majority : 


' British Honduras ^ 

^British New Guinea 
Ceylon 

Falkland Islands 
Fiji^ • 

-Gambia 
Gold Coast 
Hong-Kong 
Lagos* 

Leeward Islands (local councils) 
viz. Antigua * 

St. Kitts and Nevis * 
Dominica * 

Montserrat 
Virgin Islands 


Mauritius ^ 

S(?ychelles 
Sierra Leone 
Straits S<;ttlement.s 
Triniduil and To}>ago® 
Windward Islands 
viz. Grenada*' 

St. Lucia* 

St. Vincent* 
Tui'ks and Caicos 


* Power not resc?rvod to the Queen in Council to legislate. 

* The governor can iioininate enough to place the? ehreh^d members in 
a minority of one. 

* Higority of council non-official, but nominees of governor. 

* Half of members official, half non-official nominee's. 

^ Some of xilembers arc elected. 

* There is a governor-in-chief, but no central legislative council. 

’ Council subordinate to legislature of Jamaieft 
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(2>) Not having a legislative council : 

Basutoland ' Labuan 

Gibraltar St. Helena 

Note. — ^The Queen^in Council cAn legislate for the constitu- 
tion of Jamai& under 29 & 30 Viet.' c. 12 ; of Grenada under 39 
& 40 Viet. c. 47; and can legislate generally for the Straits 
Settlements under 29 & 30 Viet. c. 115. 

, See some of the colonial constitutions in Stat B. and O. 
Bev. vol. viii. p. 380 et seq., and in Stat B. and 0 ., Appendix to 
1895 other vols. For legii^atiires and executives in 1888 
and instrument of constitution, see Part P,, 1889, No. 70, vol. Iv. 
p. 71 ; and 1890, No. 194, vol. xlix. p. i. 
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BRITISH NORTH AMERICA ACT, 1867 

(30 & 31 Vtct. c. 3) 

SECTIO^\S 91 TO 05. 

• Distribution of Lkoislative Powers. 

Votvcrs of (he Paiiiament, 

Section 91. It shall bo lawful for tho iCJueeii, by and with tho 
advice and consent of the Senate and House of Commons, to 
make laws for tho peace, order, and good govornmont of Canada, 
in relation to all matters not coming ndthiii tho classes of 
subjects by fhis Act assigned exclusively to the Legislatures of 
the provinces ; and for greater certainty, but not so a^s to restrict 
tlio generality of the foregoing terms of this section, it is hereby 
declared that (notwithstanding anything in this Act) tho ex- 
clusive legislative authority of the Parliament of Canada extends 
to all matters coming within the classes of su)»jects next herein- 
after enumerated ; that is to say ~ 

1. Tho public debt and iu-operty. 

2. The regulation of trade and coinnierci*. 

3. The raising of money by any inoilo or systoin of taxation. 

4. The borrowing of money on the public credit. 

5. Postal service. 

6. The census and statistics. 

7. Militia, military and naval s<>rvice, and defence. 

8. The fixing of and providing for the salaries and allowances 

of civil and other officers of tho Govt rn merit of Canada.' 

9. Beacons, buoys, lighthouses, and Sable Island. 

10. Navigation and shipping. 

XI. Quarantine and the establisliment and maintenance of 
marine hospitals. 

12. Sea coast and inland fisheries. 

13. Perries between a province and any British or foreign 

country or between two provinces. 

14. Currency and coinage. 


app. in. 


T/effuilative 
authority of 
Parliament 
of Canada. 
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Afp. m. 15. Banking, incoi7)oration of banksi and the issue of paper 
money. . 

16. Savings banks. 

17. Weights and ineasures. 

18. Bills of exchange and promissdiy notes. 

19. Interest. 

20. Legal tender. 

21. Bankruptcy and insolvency. 

22I Patents of invention and discovery. 

23. Copyrights.' 

24. Indians, and lands reserved for the Indians. 

25. Naturalization and aliens. 

26. Marriage and divorce. 

27. The ciiminal law, except the constitution of courts of 

criminal jurisdiction, but including the procedure in 
criminal matters. 

28. The establishment, maintenance, and management of 

penitentiaries. , 

29. Such classes of subjects as txro oxprtissly excepted in tlie 

enumeration of the classes of subjects by this Act as- 
signed exclusively to the Legislatures of the provinces. 
And any matter coming within any of the classes of subjects 
onumorated in this section shall not be deemed to come within 
the class of matters of a local or private nature comprised in the 
numeration of the classes of subjects by this Act assigned 
exclusively to the Legislatures of tlio provinces. 


Subjects of 
exoluklve 
proTincial 
legielation. 


Exclusive Powers of Provincial Legislatures, 

Section 92 . In each province the Legishiture may exclusively 
make laws in relation to mattei*s coming within the classes of 
subjects next hereinafter enumerated ; that is to say — * 

1. The amendment from time to time, notwithstanding any- 

thing in this Act, of the constitution of the province, 
except as regards the office of Lieutenant-Governor. 

2. Direct taxation within the province in order to the raising 

of a revenue for provincial purposes. 

3. The borrowing of money on the sole credit of the province. 

4. The establishment and tenure of provincial offices and the 

appointment and pjiyment of provincial officers. 

* 5. The management and sale of the public lands belonging to 
the province and of the timber and wood thereon. 

6. The establishment, maintenance, and management of public 
and reformatory pnsons in and for the province. 

. 7. The establishment, maintenance, and management of 
hospitals, asylums, charities, and eleemosynary institu* 
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tions in and for* the pi*ovince, other than marine App. 111 .^ 
hospitals. ' , 

8. Municipal institutions in the province. 

9. Shop, saloon, tavera, auctioneer, and other licences in 

order to the raisin|; of a revenue for provincial, local, or 
municipal purposes. 

10. Local works and undertakings otlior than such as ai*6 of 

the following classes 

a. Lines of steam or other ships, railways, c&n(ds, 

telogiaphs, and other works and undeiiakings con- 
necting the province with any other or others of 
the provinces, or extending beyond the limits of 
the province : 

b. Lines of steam sliips bet\Veen the province and any 

British or foreign count ly : 

t?. Such works as, although wliolly situate wdthiii tlie 
province, are before or after their execution 
declared by tjie Parliament of Canada to bo for 
the general advantage of Canada or for the ad- 
vantage of two or more of the provinces. 

11. The incorporation of comi>anies with provincial objects. 

. 12. The solemnization of marriages in the jn'ovince. 

. 13, property .and civil rights in tlu^ province. 

14. The administration of justice in ilu) i)rovinco, including the 

constitution, maintenance, and organization of })rovincial 
courts, both of civil and criminal jurisdiction, and includ- 
ing procedure in civil matters in those courts, 

15. The imposition of punishment by fine, penalty, or im- 

prisonment for enforcing any law of thi> province made 
in relation to any matter coming wdthin any of the 
classes of subjects enumerated in this section. 

16. Generally all matters of a merely local or [)rivaio nature in 

the province. 

Edmition, 

« 

Section 93 . In and for each province the Legislature may LeginiAtion 
exclusively make law^s in i-elation to <Khic.‘ition, subject and t^SStioS. 
according to the following provisions : — 
li) Nothing in any such Law shall prejudicially affect any 
right or px’ivilcge with respect to denominational schooLs 
which any class of iMjrsons liave by law in the province at 
the union : 

(2) All the powers, privileges, and duties at the union by law 
conferred and imposed in Up[>er Canada on the separate 
schools and school trustees of the Queen’s Roman Catholic 
subjects shall be and the same are hereby extended to the 
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App. III. dijssentient schools of^ the Queeh’s Protestant and Soman 
Catholic subjects in«Quebec : 

(3) Where in any proviifce a system of separate or dissentient 
schools exists bj law at the union.or is thereafter established 
by the Legislature of the province, an appeal shall lie to the 
Governor-General in Council from any Act or decision of any 
provincial authonty affecting any right or privilege of the 
Protestant or Roman Catholic minority of the Queen's 
[Subjects in relation to education : 

(4) In case any such provincial law as from time to time seems 
to the Governor-General in Council requisite for the due 
execution of the provisions of this section is not made, or in 
case any decision of the Governor-General in Council on any 
appeal under this section is not duly executed by the proper 
provincial autliority in that behalf, then and in* every such 
case, and as far only as the circumstances of each case 
require, the Parliament of Canada may make remedial laws 
for the due execution of the provisions of this section and of 
any decision of the Governor-General in Council under this 
section. 

UmformHy of Tahvs in Ontario, Nova Scotia, and New 
BrumwicL 

• 

L^siation Section 84. Notwithstanding anything in this Act, the Parlia- 
ment of Canada may make provision for the uniformity of all or 
provinceB”** laws I’elalivo to property and civil rights in Ontario, 

Nova IScotia, and New Brunswick, and of tlie procedure of all 
or any of the courts in those three provinces, and from and after 
the passing of any Act in that behalf the power of the Parliament ‘ 
of Canada to make laws in relation to any matter comprised in 
any such Act shall,, notwithstanding anything in this Act, be 
unrestricted ; but any Act of the Parliament of Canada making 
provision for such uniformity shall not have effect in any 
l)rovince unless and until it is adopted and enacted as law by the 
Legislature thereof. 

Agriculture and Immigration, 

Concurrent * Section 85. In each province the Legislature may make laws 
relation to agriculture in the province, and to immigration 
a«Aouituro province ; and it is hereby declared that the Parliament 

and immigra. of* Canada may from time to time make Laws in relation to 
agriculture in all or any of the provinces, and to immigration 
into all or any of the provinces ; and any law of the Legislature 
of a province relative to agriculture or to immigration shall have 
effect in and for the province as long and as far only as it is not 
repugnant to any Act of the Parliament of Canada. 
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JUDICIAL CONSTRUCTION pF THE ABOVE 
SECTIONS, 

According to the ordinaiy rules of law, any Act passed by tho 
Dominion Parliament 01 * a matter which s. 92 of the British 
North America Act places within the exclusive legislative 
authority of the Provincial Legislature, and on the other hand 
an}* Act passed by the Provincial Legislature which is not within 
. the authority conferred by s. 92 is idira vires and void. And the 
validity of the Act can be raised in and dettninined by any 
court which has to deal witli a case affected by tlio Act \ 

Various decisions tlierefore on the validity of Acts, both of the 
Dominion Parliament and the Provincial Legislatures, have 
been given by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, and 
still more by tho Canadian courts, botli those of tlie ])rovinces 
and the Supreme Coin't of Canada 

The decisions, especially those of the Judicial Committee, have 
laid down such clear principles that the appeals to tho Queen in 
Council touching the validity of any Act have, of late ytnirs, 
been comparatively few. 

The principles laid down are as follows : 

The Courts of Cana<la have decided that ‘ exclusive ' in ss. 91 
and 92 refers solely to the division of legislative powei's botwoeu 
the Dominion Parliament and ilici Provincial lit^gislaturos, and 
•does not affect tho power of tlie Imperial Parliaments 

The Judicial Committee has laid down tliat the legislative 
powers conferred both on. tho Dominion Parliament and tho 
Provincial Legislature ar<‘ plenary and not delegated powfa-s, 
that therefore the principle of (hicfjatiis ikk(jare mm potest do(.‘S 
not apply, and that although tho limits of legislation are pre-^ 
scribed, yet within those limits the right of legislation is ahsoliite, 
and the Local Legislature is su]»reme,and lias tJio sanujauthoi ily 
as the Imperial Parliament to give a municipal body power to 
make by-laws 

The Judicial Committee also refustMl to ejitertain an argument 
derived from the j)ossiblo abuse of ]>owor by the Provincial 
Legislature, saying that ‘ they could not conceive that when tl\|3 
Imperial Parliament conferred wide powei*s of local government 

‘ Seo Po'pe V. Griffith, 2 Cart. 291 ((J. I*., Quc.^ 

® Collected in Cartwright's oases on British Nortli Arnerioii Act, 4 V*>U. 
(z 882'92). Some illustrative cases are briefly stated below. 

* Smiles V. Belfordj 1 Cart. 576 (Ct. of App., Out.) ; /I. v. Cott. of Phy^. nml 
Surgs.j Ontarioy i Cart. 761 (Q. B., Out.). 

* Hodge V. The Queeny L.R. 9 A.C. 117. See also li, v. Burufi, L.R, 3 A.C. 
889 as to India pand re Goodhucy 1 Cart. 560 (Ct. of App., Out.). Powell v. 
Apollo Candle Co,y L. R. ro A.C. 282, See also Phillips v. Eyre, L. R. 6 Q, B. i. 


Arp. 
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Apr. III. on gi*eat countries such as Quebec, it intended to limit them on 

the speculation that thej^ would be used in an injurious manner ’ ; 

and again * to place a limit on it ’ (the legitimate meaning of 
subss. ( 2 ) and ( 9 ) of s. 92), Mjecause the power may be used 
unwisely, as all powers may, oiild b5 an error " K 

The Act exhausts tlie whole range of legislative power, and 
whatever is not given to the Provincial Legislature rests with 
the Dominion Parliament 

|The general authority given by the introductoiy enactments ef 
s. 91 to the Canadian Parliament ‘ to make laws for the peace, 
order, and good government of Canada ’ will be strictly confined 
to such matters ns are unquestionably of Cmadian interest and 
importance ; and the exception in the concluding words of the 
section has no aj)plication to those matters*.] 

The powers of legislation confcirred by ss. 91 and 92 are to 
a certain extent concurrent and conflicting. But as it could not*, 
have been intended that the ])owtn*s exclusively assigned to the 
Provincial Legislature (s. 92) should be absorbed in those given 
to the Dominion Parliament (s. 91), it is necessary in each case 
to ascertain in what degree and to what extent authority to deal 
with matters falling within each class of subjects i^xists in each 
Legislature, and to define in a particular case the limits of their 
respective powers. It could not have been the intention that 
a conflict should exist, and in order to pnwent such a result the 
two sections must bo read together, iind the language of ono^ 
interijretod and, where necessary, modified by that of the other. 
As respects certain matters falling within the general description 
of subjects in s. 91, legislative power may reside in a Provincial 
Legislature. 

Each question sliould be <letei jnined on itj? own merits *. 

♦Subjects which in one asiiecl and for one purpose fall within 
s. 92^may in another aspect and for another jiurpose fall within 
s. 91*. 

Where the validity of an Act of the Provincial Legislature is 
impeached, the first question to be decided is whether tlio Act 
falls within any of the classes of subjects enumerated in s. 92, 
for, if it docs not, the Act is invalid, and no other question aiises. 
If it does fall prima facie within one of those classes of 
subjects, the further question arises whether it docs not also fall . 

* lian/i qf Toronto v. Lambc, L. R. la A. C. 575. 

^ Bafik 0/ Toronto v. Laml)e, L. R. 12 A. C. 588. 

[* Attorney-General for Ontario v, Attornnj-Ge^icral for the Dominion, L. R, [1896] 
A. C. 348.] 

* Citisais Insurance Conuuiny of Canada v. Parsons, L. R. 7 A. C. 96. See 
also Ilodye v. The Queen. L. li. 9 A. C. ta8. 

* Jlodye V. I'he Qua rt, L. R. 9 A. C. 117. 
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within the class of subjects enunlerated in s. dl, and ^whether App. III. 

the power of the Provincial Legislature is or is not thereby 

overborne \ § * 

Apparently, where an Act of the Dominion Parliament is 
impeached, a similar courss would bo adopted. 

For instance, the power of the Dominion Parliament (s. 91 ( 2 )) 
to legislate for the regulation of trade and eommerco conflicts to 
a certain extent with the power of the Provincial Legislature 
92 ( 13 ) to legislate for property and civil rights. • 

The principle is that each Legislature when logislatin on the 
subject assigned to it, may priss sueli Act as is necessary for 
giving effect to the legislation, even though tlu> Act touches 
incidentally a subject not assigned to the Lt>gis-Litiire passing 
it®. And s. 91 refei’s only to gcuieral legislation. 

Thus an Act of the Doininioii Parliament for the general 
regulation* of trade may deal mth property and civil rights 
''so far as is incidental to carrying into effect thi‘ 4 *egulation of 
trade^ • 

And a statute of a Provincial Legislature dealing with ‘ pro- 
perty and civil rights’ is valid though it iinidentally affects 
trade. 

Again, a Dominion Act may for the ])ur]H)se of maintaining 
law and order, or of regulating the trade in liipior throughout 
the Dominion, iirohibit the sale of litpior in any town which 
adopts the Act, notwithstaiuling that such a provision affects 
the iiowers of the Provincial Legislature uinler s. 92 ( 9 ) as tc* 
tavern licences, and s. 92 ( 13 ) as to property and civil rights. 

A Provincial Legislature, on the other hand, can authorize 
a municipality to mhke by-laws nrguhiting the liciuor traffic, so 
long as they are not contrary to tlio Dominion Act. 

And a Provincial Act may fix the qualiiiciition for (say) * 
a chemist to carry on his business, or regulate the sale of goods 
in streets, though such eiiactmouts may affec trade. ♦ 

The power of the Dominion Parliament under s. 91* ( 12 ) to 
regulate fisheries does not authorize legislation as to private 
property in fisheries, which is exclusively under tlie Provincial 
Legislature (s. 92 ( 13 ))* 

Thc^power of the Dominion Parliament to raise money by any 
mode of taxation (s. 91 ( 3 )) is limited by s. 92 { 2 ), so that th(! 

^Dominion Parlianicmt cannot provide’ for direct taxation within 


* Ciiieens* Insurance Company of Canada v. Parsoin*, L. R. 7 A. C. 108, 109 ; 
IMfic V. Temporalities Board, L. It. 7 A. C. 149; BnsaeHv. The Queen, L. K. 
7 A. G. 829 ; Bank of Toronto v. Lamhe^ L. R. 12 A C. 581. 

• Russell y. Beg., L. R. 7 A. C. 839 Bennett v. Pharmaceutiral Association of 
Quf&ect 3 Cart. 250 (Q. B., Quc.}. 
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a province in order to the ridsing of a revenue for provincial 
purposes. ' , 

On the other hand, the •Provincial Legislature being limited 
to direct taxation, cannot, for the pui-pose of provincial revenue, 
impose a licence or stamp duty, nor inx the salaries of ofiicei*s 
of the Dominion Government. 

But that Legislature can impose direct taxation upon banks 
and insurance companies carrying on business in the province, 
although they are domiciled and have their principal offices 
outside the province, and may impose direct taxation for local 
pui^oses, e. g., those of a municipality and not merely for the 
purpose of the whole province. 

Amd apparently a Provincial Legislature can under s. 92 ( 8 ) 
authorize a municix^ality to charge for licences to shops, &c., 
where the object is not to raise a revenue for provincial purposes. 

The Dominion Parliament alone can incorx^orate a company to 
cai’ry on business in more tlian one province, and a company so 
incorporated need not in fact carry on business in more .than 
one i)rovince, but it is subject to the* law of the province 
respecting the mode in which business may bo carried on in that 
province. 

A Provincial Legislature can incorx^orate a company for making 
navigation ; but its powers are limited to the province (s. 92 
(10)). 

Although the Dominion Parliament, under s. 91 ( 27 ), can 
exclusively legislate for criminal law and criminal procedure, 
a Provincial Legislature, under s. 92 ( 15 ), can not only impose 
})unishment by fine or imprisonment (and that with or without 
hard labour) for any offence against an Act wliich tliat Legislature 
has power to X)as 8 , but c?an also regulate tlie procedure for such 
offence so long as it is purely an offence against the provincial 
Act, and not an offence by the general law of the dominion. * 

If ft ijj an offence by the general law, the punishment or pro- 
cedure cannot be altered by the Provincial Legislature even 
though it is also made an offence against thd provincial statute. 

Nor can the Provincial Legislature alter the general rules as 
to evidence in criminal matters, as e. g. by allowing a defendant 
to be forced to criminate himself. 


ILLUSTRATIVE CASES DECIDED ON ABOVE 
SECTIONS. 

Section 91 ( 2 ) extends to political arrangements in regard to 
trade and to regulations of trade in matters of intrapprovincial 
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concerns, and perhaps to general rdjgulations aifecting the whole Aff. III. 

dominion, but does not include the regulation of contracts re- 

lating to a particular business or tradeiin one province. That is 
'within & 92 (13). 

Thus an Ontario Act, proscribing conditions which are to form 
pai*t of every policy of fire insurance entered into or in force in 
the province for insuring property situate therein against fire, is 
valid, and applies to the contracts of all insurers in Ontario, 
including corporations incorporated by imperial Act, or by fofeign 
or colonial authority. Ciikcyis Insurance Con\panjf v. Varsom^ 

L. E. 7 A. C. 96. 

[But power to regulate does not mean ]X)Wer to prohibit. 
Attorney-General for Ontario v. Attorncf/^Gcncral for Canada, L. K. 

[1896] A. 0.348.] ‘ • 

Section 91 (2) does not prevent tho Provincial Legislature 
dealing with licences under s. 92 (9). Secern v. The Queen, 

1 Cart. 414 (Sup. Ct. of Can.); Itcyina v. Boimlmun, 1 Cart. 676 
(Q. B., Ont.), nor with regulations for good orili^r which affect the 
liquor traffic. Ilodye v. The ljueen, L. R. 9 A. C. 1 17. 

A Dominion Act authorizing transfer of warehouse receipts to 
banks by direct endorsomont was held valid under s. 91 (2) or 
(15), notwithstanding s. 92 (13), because the Dominion Parlia- 
ment can legislate as to pi'operiy and civil rights, so far as 
necessary for its power over subjects in s. 91. Smith v. Jfer- 
, qpants' Bank, i Cart. 828 (Ct. of Ch., Out.). 

‘ Property ’ and ‘ civil rights * are used in their largest sense, 
and ‘civil rights* include rights arising from contract, and do 
not mean only such rights as flowtxl from the law, e. g. thii 
status of persons. ‘Civil rights’ are not included in express 
terms in s. 91. Gitkcyis' Insurance Coynpany of Canada v. Parsom, 

L. E. 7 A. C. no. 

A provincial Act respecting the debts of a railway company 
in the province, being debts arising und<‘r a local Act, is valid 
under s. 92 (13), although the creditor was in Enghind, and 
therefore the debt domiciled in England. Jones v. Cafuida 
Centred Bailway Company, 1 Cart. 777 (Q. B., Ont.). 

A provincial Act providing for the effect of a bill of lading 
v^d under s. 92 (13), and is not an interference with trade, s. 91*cMl^ght«. 
(2). Beard v. Steele, i Cart. 683 (Q. B., Ont.). 

A Provincial L^islature can settle the qualifications of persons 
to manage a business, although the doing so affects trade in- 
directly. The qualification to carry on a trade, e. g. to be 
a chemist, is a civil right, and is within s. 92 (13), and not 
within s. 91 (2). Bennett v. PMrmaceutical Society of Quehec, 

2 Cart. 250 (Q. B., Que.). 

A Dominion Act providing for the disposal in a county court 
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' by and against assfgnees in insolvency is valid under 

S. 91 (21). Cromhie y. Jftck^on, i Cart. 685 (Q. B., Ont.). 

.This decision was suppled on the ground that a similar law 
was ii\ foi:te at the parsing of the Act, a course, followed in 
Coipom^n of Three Bivers v. Suite, a Cart. 280 (Q. B., Que.), but 
.em, this point see the dissent of the Judicial Committee (in Bank 
of Toronto v. Lambe, L. R 12 A. C. 587) from the suggestion that 
the 'Provincial Legislatures possess power of legislation either 
inherent in them or dating from the time of the Fec^ration Act, 
and not taken away by that Act. 

!I 5 ie Dominion Parliament, by s. 91 (21), has power to interfere 
with property and civil rights and i^rocedure so far as they might 
be affected by a general law relating to bankruptcy. Consequently 
a^omihien Act, providing that a judgement of a court of appeal 
in bankruptcy matters should be final, was valid. Cushing v. 
Dupuy, L. K. 5 A. C. 409. 

A Dominion Act enabling towns to adopt those provisions of 
it which prohibit the sale of liquor, held valid because it is not 
wthin s. 92 (9), (13), or (16), and as’ relating to the peace, order, 
and good government of Canada, but not as regulating trade and 
commerce. 

It is not within subs. (9), * because that subsection is 
limited to licences for revenue, and legislation interfering* with 
the sale of articles mentioned in subs. (9) is not legislation on 
the subjects specified in subs. (9). * 

It is not within subs. (13), because that Act primarily re- 
lates to imblic order and satet3% and only secondarily to civil 
lights. 

It is not of a local nature within subs. (16), because, al--^ 
though it may only be adopteil in certain localities, it is a uni- 
form law for promoting temperance throughout the dominion. 
Bussell V. The Queen, L. K. 7 A. C. 829, and Attorney-General for 
Ontario v. Attonicy-General for Cancula, L. R [1896] A. C. 348. 

The Provincial Legislature under s. 92 (8) can authorize a muni- 
cipality to pass a bydiiw prohibiting the sale of liquor, except 
in certain houses, by limiting the number of public houses, and 
such an Act is not opposed to s. 91 (2). Corporation of Three 
Bivcf'S V. Suite, 2 Cart. 280 (Q. B., Que.) ; Slavin v. Orillia Village, 

I Cart. 688 (Q. B., Out.). See also Severn v. The Queen, 1 Cart. 414 
(Sup. Ct. of Can.). 

An Ontario Act making regulations in the natuib of police or 
municipal regulations of a merely local character for the good 
government of taverns is valid. 

And that Act can entrust to commissioners authority to enact 
such regulations, and thereby ter create offences and annex 
penalties thereto. Hodge v. The Queen, L. B. 9 A. C. 117. 
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'A brewep’s licdn<M»'^ii3 not an * other licence’ within !s. 98 (9)^ -*Arp. llh 
and therefore cannot be provided for by ^provincial Act Severn' 
y. The Queen, i Cart. 414 (Sup. Ct. of Gitti.). ** 

A provincial Act authorizing a city council to maho by-hiwe 
. for preventing vendors of small wares from selling in the streets 
is valid. Be Harris and Cit^ of Hamilton, 1 Qart. 756 (Q. B,, Ont.),* 

Section 91 (12) enables the Dominion Parliament to legislate Fiahorios, 
for the regulation and protection of iislieries as matters of 
national coq^sern, e. g. close time, the use of improper instru- 
ments; but not as regards the right to fish or the projj^erty in' 
fisheries, which are under s. 92 (13). *' 

And as ss. 109 and 117 reserve to the pro\dnces tho fishery 
rights, of the Crown, the Federal Ministry of Marine cannot 
. grant licences to fish in the province, It. v. llobertson, 2 Gfcrt. 

(Sup. Ct. of Can.). 

The question of what is direct taxation is dealt Avith in Attorney^ uiivi t 
General for Quehec v. Jtccd, L. li. 10 A. 0. 141, and Bank of Toronto 
V. Lamhe, L. R. 12 A. C. 584-*^. 

In the latter case a tax imposed by a provincial Act upon 
banks and insurance comjianies carrying on busintiss within the 
province was held valid, although they were incorporated and 
had 4heir chief jdace of business outside the province, 

A licence was held by the 8ui>remo Court of Canada to bo * 
indirect taxation > Severn v. The Queen, 1 Cart. 414 ; but as to this 
Bank of Toronto v. Lamhc, L. li. 12 A. C. 584. 

A stamp duty*on i>olicics of insurance, although called a 
licence, is not direct taxation, and is therefore invalid. Attorney- 
General for. Quebec v. Queen Insurance Co., L. K. 3 A. C. 1090. 

So also are stamps on legal proceedings ay)pli cable to the 
general revenue of the province. Attorney-General for Quebec 
V. Beed., L. R. 10 A. C. 141. 

Tho Dominion Parliament cannot directly tax a province in 
order to raise a revenue for provincial jiurposes. Bufilc of Toronto 
V. Lamhc, L. R. 12 A C. 585. 

The s. 92 (a) authorizes direct taxation for any local purpose, 
and not merely for tho puipose of tho j)rovince. Dow v. Black, 

L. R6P. C. 272. ^ 

The power under s. 91 (27) to impose punishment by impris- 
onment involves imprisonment with hard labour. Hodge v. u. nl (27), 
The Queen, L. R. 9 A. C. 133. • *’* 

^ A provincial Act for regulating shox> licences imi)oscd three 
months’ imprisonment for certain ofhmces against tlie Act. 

This is valid, as not being opposed to s. 91 (27). It. v. Boardnmn, 

X Cart. 676 (Q. B., Ont.). 

The procedure affecting penal laws which a Provincial Legis- 
lature can pass can be regulated by that legislature, s. 92 (15), 

JEMKVMS P 
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App. IlL and is not criminal within s. dl (27). Pope v. Griffith^ and other 

cases, 2 Cart, 291, 297, 398, 311 (Q. B., Que.). 

But if the deed which the Provinci^ Legislature purports to 
punish is a crime by the law of the dominion, e. g. if the provin- 
cial Act punishes on conviction before a magistrate the offence 
of tampering with a witness under the Liquor Law, the Act is 
ultra vires, notwithstanding s. 92 (8), (9), and (15), because it is 
an act which is a crime within s. 91 (27). B, v. Lawrence, 

I Cait. 742 (Q. B., Ont.). a 

So also the Provincial Legislature cannot alter the general rules 
of evidence pertaining to cnminal i)rocedure throughout the 
dominion, e. g. by compelling a defendant to give evidence 
criminating himself. B. v,. Boddy, i Cart. 709 (Q. B., Ont.). 

It is for the attorney-general of the province to enforce the 
criininal law in the province, although the law is made by the 
Dominion Parliament. Attorney-General v. Niagara Falls Foot 
Bridge Co., i Cart. 813 (Ct. of Ch., Ont.). 

, The attorney-general of the province is the proper officer to 
file an information for the violation of the rights of the public 
of the province, e. g. obstruction by a railway, although the 
rights rest on a Dominion Act. If the proi>erty of the Crown, 
as rei>resented by the Government of the Dominion, were 
•affected, it might l)e otherwise. Attorney-General v. Niagara Falls . 
Foot Bridge Co., 1 Cart. 813 (Ct. of Ch., Ont.). • 

Justice, The power of the Provinciiil Legislature to legislate for the • 

B. n (14). administration of justice includes the power to provide for the 
appointment of police magistrates and justices of the peace by 
the lieutenant-governor. B, v. Bemiett, 2 Cart. 634 (Q. B., Ont.). 
See also B. v. Horner, 2 Cart. 317 (Q. B., Que.). 

The Act of the Dominion Parliament establishing a maritime 
court with jurisdiction limited to one province is valid. McCuaig 
and Smith v. Keith, 1 Cart. 557 (Sup. Ct, of Can.). 

8. 06. A Provincial Legislature cannot pass an Act authorizing the 

removal of county court judges by tlie lieutenant-governor, or 
' abolishing a court existing before 1867 for the trial of county 
court judges (s. 96). J?e Squler, 1 Cart. 789 (Q. B., Ont.). 

Bit. 05, 137. The Provincial Legislature could continue a temporary Act of 

1865 enabling the govei’nor to appoint police magistrates. This 
was not affected by a Dominion Act of 1868, authorizing the- 
governor-general to appoint police magistrates. B. v. Beno cm^ 
Andersoyi, i Cart. 810 (Q. B., Ont.). ’ ^ 

The prerogative power of the Crown to issue commissions of 
oyer and terminer and gaol delivery remains notwithstanding 
8. 91 (27) and s. 92 (14), as neither the Dominion nor the Pro-^ 
vincial Legislatures have legislated (qu. which could legislate)- 
B. V. Amer., i Cart. 722 (Q. B., Ont.). 
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The establishment by Dominion !Act of a court to try election App. III. 

petitions is valid notwithstanding s. 92 (14) ; see s. 41. Valin v. 

LanghiSy L. B. 5 A. C. 115 ; as to provincial Act, see Thibeyge v. 

Laudrg, L. R 2 A. C. 102. • 

A provincial Act providing for the reduction of the liabilities Acta of a 
of an association, which otherNvise would be insolvent, is valid ^^“16)“”* 
• under s. 92 (16), 'and not within s. 91 (21). S. 91 refers only 
to general legislation. V Union St. Jacques de Montrial v. Belisky 

L.E. 6P.<i3i. 

An Act authorizing a parish to raise bj^ local taxation a subsidy 
to a railway which extended beyond the limits of tho province 
is valid under s. 92 (16). JDow v. Black, L. R. 6-P. C. 272. 

An Act of tho old province of Canada (consisting of tho pro- 
vinces of Ontario and Quebijc), whicli established a corporation, 
cannot be repealed or modified by tlui Legislature of either pro- 
vince or by tho two Legislatures, but only by tho Dominion 
Parliament. Dohic v. The Tcmjioralitks Board, L..R. 7 A;C. 136. 

A company to carry on business in more than one province 
can only be established by the Dominion Parliament, and is 
validly constituted even though provincial Acts I'ogulated similar 
companies, and though it carries on business in one province 
only ; but any such company must act in each province— e. g. as 
respects holding lands in mortmain— in accordanco with the law 
of the province. Colonial Building', cjc. Association v. Attorney^ 

^^eneral of Quebec, L. R. 9 A. C. 157 \ See also Citkens" hisurancc 
Co. V. Parsons, L. R 7 A. C. 115-7. 

Incorporation by a patent under a inwincial Act of a navigation s. 92 (10). 
company with operations limited to tho province is valid. Mac- 
dougall v. Union Navigation Co., 2 Cart. 228 (Q. B., Quo.). 

A Dominion Act providing for the liquidation of all building 
societies, whether solvent or not, is invalid, as it is not under 
s. 91 (21), and is contrary to s. 92 (13). McClanaghan v. 

Si. AnvCs Building Society, 2 Cart. 237 (Q. B., Quo.). 

A provincial Act for dividing a certain testator's property is 
‘ valid. Be Goodhue, 1 Cart. 560 (Ct. of App., Ont.). 

The salary of a Dominion officer cannot be taxed by the j>ro- 
vincial government, because (a) he is a. Dominion officer, (6) his 
salary is not wholly in the province. Leprohon v. City of Ottawa, 

I Cart. 592 (Ct. of App., Ont.). 

As resx)ects the powers of tho provincial Government to grant 

* This over-ruled tho decision of tho Quoen’s Bunch of Quebec, a Cart. 

275, and virtually over-ruled a decision of tho saiiio court as respects 
a telephone company which a Dominion Act had empowered to carry 
on business in more than one province, but liad not formed for the 
purpose of connecting two provinces, or declared to be to the general 
advantage of Canada or two provinces. R. v. AfoAr, a Cart. 957.* 

P 2 
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• 

App. III. land under deep water and livers, see NormandY, St, Lmvrencc 

Navigation Co.^ a Cart. 231 (Q. B., Que.), the grant being impliedl}’’ 

subject to the right of navigation, which is under the protection 
of the Dominion Government. 

s. 10s. , The provincial Government cannot grant the foreshore of 

h natural harbour. See Holman v. Green, a Cai*t. 147 (Sup. 
Ct. of Can.). 

•s. 02(io). Where a railway has been declared a federal railway, the 
transfer of it cannot be authorized by a provincial Act. Bourgoin 
V. La Compagnie du Chemin de For de Montreal, Ottawa, ct 
Occidental, L. R. 5 A. C. 381, 404. 

And wheie a provincial railway crosses a federal railway the 
consent of both the Dominion and the provincial Government 
is required. Credit Valkg Eailtvay v. ^eat Western Bailway, 
I Cart. 822 (Ct. of Ch., Ont.). 

But a provincial Act, generally directing compensation to bo 
jiaid to all trustees for their services, applies to the commissioners 
of a harbour which is the property of the dominion. Be Toronto 
Harbour Commissioners, 1 Cart. 825 (Ct. of Ch., Ont.). 
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GOVERNORS" COMMISSIONS ^ 

I. CANADA 
I. Patent. 

Letters Patent passed under tlie Groat Seal of the United Apr. rv. 

Kingdom, constituting the oflico of Governor-General 

of ‘the Dominion of Canada. Letters Patent, dated 5th 
October 1878. 

Victoria, by the Grace of God, of tho United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, Queen, Defender of tho 
Faith, IJmpress of India ; To all to whom those Presents 
shall come Greeting : 

Whereas We did, by certain Letters Patontf under tho Great Vroimhip. 
^B«al of Our United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
bearing date at Westminster tho Twenty-second day of May Rflciten 
1872, in the Thirty-fifth Year of Our Reign, constitute and {joneJirr 
appoint Our Right Trusty and Right Well-beloved Cousin and 
Councillor, Frodorick Templo, Earl of Duflbrin, Knight of Our 187*. " 

Most Illustrious Order of Saint Patrick, Knight Commander of 
Our Most Honourable Order of the Bath (now Knight Grand 
Cross of Our Most DistinguLshed Order of Saint Michael and 
Saint George), to be Our Governor-GemTal in an<l over Our 
Dominion of Canada for and during Our will and pleasure* : And 
whereas by the 12th section of ‘The British North America impciiai 
Actj 1867,’ certain powers, authorities, and functions wore de- Marorj?\867, 
dared to be vested in the . Governor-General : And whereas We 
are desirous of making etfectual and permanent provision for the 
office of Governor-General in and over Our said Dominion of 
Canada, without making new Letters Patent on (?ach demise of 
the said Ofiice: Know now yo that We have revoked and kuvocauon 
determined, and by these presents do revoke and determine, tho oeaenS?^*^* 
said recited Letters Patent .of the Twenty-second day of May 

* 187a 

' For commissions of eighteenth century see Grcciio, Provincial Oovemors 

in the English Colonies of Eorth America, find as to West Indies) Campbell 
Y. Hall, QO St. Tr. 239, 246, &c. 
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App. IV. 1872, and overy clause, article, and thing therein contained: 

And further know ye, that We, of Our special grace, certain 

knowledge, and mere motion, have thought fit to constitute, 
order, and declare,^ and do by these presents constitute, order, 
Office of and declare, that there shall be a Governor-General (hereinafter 

Generar* Called Our Said Governor-General) in and over our Dominion of 
conititutod Q^nada (hereinafter called Our said Dominion), and that the 
person who shall fill the said Office of Governor-General shall 
be from time to time appointed by Commission under Our 
Sign-Manual and Signet. And We do hereby authorize and 
command Our said Governor-Greneral to do and execute, in due 
manner, all things that shall belong to his said command, and 
Govemor’a to the trust Wo liave reposed in him, according to the several 
SSthoritie?. powers and authorities granted or appointed him by virtue of 
‘.The British North Americji Act, 1867,* and of these present 
Letters Patent and of such Commission as may be issued to 
hipi under Our Sign-Manual and Signet, and according to such 
Instructions as may from time to time be given to him, under 
Our Sign-Manual and Signet, or by Our Order in Our Privy 
Coimcil, or by Us through one of Our Principal Secretaries of 
State, and to such Laws as are or shall hereafter be in force in 
Our said Dominion. • 

OfcatSeai. II. And We do hereby authorize and empower Our said 
Governor-General to keep aiid use the Great Seal of Our said 
Dominion for sealing all things whatsoever that shall pass the’ 
said Great Seal. 

Appoint. Ill, And Wo do further authorize and empower Our said 
Sudj^, GiWGrnor-General to constitute and appoint, in Our name and 
Tn8tiwB,&c. Qyj. behalf, all such Judges, Commissioners, Justices of the 
Peace, and other iieccssaiy Officers and Ministers of Our said 
Dominion, as may be lawfully constituted or appointed by Us. 
oTiSmova” We do fiuiher authorize and empower Our sfdd 

from office. Govemor-Goiieral, so far as We lawfully may, upon sufficient 
cause to him appearing, to remove from his office, or to suspend 
firom the exercise of the samo, any person exercising any office 
within Our said Dominion, under or by virtue of any Commission 
or Warrant granted, or which may be granted, by Us in Our 
name or under Our authority. 

Saftmoning, V. And We do further authorize and empower Our said 
, SrtoSoiyfng GovemoV-Goneral to exercise all powers la>vfully belonging to 
Us in respect of tlie summoning, proroguing, or dissolving the 
liMnent. Parliament of Our said Dominion. 

VI. And whereas by ‘ The British North America Act, 1867,’ 
it is amongst other things enacted, that it shall be lawful for 
Us, if We think fit, to authorize the Governor-General of Our 
Dominion of Canada to appoint any person or persons, jointly 
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or severally, to be bis Deputy or* Deputies within a^y part or App. IV. 

porta of Our said Dominion, and in that capacity to exercise, 

during the pleasure of Our said Govgrhor-General, such of the Povfer to 
powers, authorities, and functions of Our sajid Governor-General SeputlL 
as he may deem it necessary or expedient to assign to such 
Deputy or Deputies, subject to any limitations or directions 
from time to time expressed or given by Us : Now We do 
hereby authorize and empower Our said Governor-Gfeneral, 
subject to such limitations and directions as nforesaixl, to 
appoint any peraon or persons, jointly or severally, to be his 
Deputy or Deputies Avithiii any part or parts of Our said 
Dominion of Canada, and in tliat capacity to exercise, diu*ing 
his pleasure, such of his powers, functions, and authorities as 
he may deem it necessary or expedient to assign to him or them : 

Provided always, that the appointment of such a Deputy or 
Deputies ;shall not affect the exorcise of any such pbwer, 
authority, or function by Our said Govornor-Geiieral in person. 

VII. Jind We do hereby declare Our pleasure to be that, in Succesgon 
tlie event of the death, iiicTipacity, removal, or absence of Our vonimwt 
said Governor-General out of Our said Dominion, all and every 

the powers and authorities herein granted to him shall, until 
Our further pleasure is signified therein, be vested in such 
person as may be apx>ointed by Us under Our Sign-Manual and 
Signet to b6 Our Lieutehaiit-Govornor of Our said Dominion ; 
or if there shall be no sucli Lieutenant-Governor in Our said 
Dominion, then in such [lorsoii or peraons as may be appointed 
by Us under Our Sign-Manual and Signet to administer tho 
Government of the same ; and in case tliorc shall bo no person 
or persons within Our said Dominion so npi)ointed by Us, then 
in the Senior Oilicer for the timo being in command of Our 
regular troops in Our said Dominion : Provided that no sucl^ Proviso, 
powers or authorities shall vest in sucli Lieutenant-Governor, or 
such other person or persons, until he or they shall have taken 
the oaths appointed to be taken by the Governor-General of Our jSmJnSter* 
said Dominion, and in the manner [provided by the Instructions ing tho Go 
accompanying these Our Letters Patent. 

VIII. And Wd do hereby require and command all Our Offioenau 
Officers and Ministers, Civil and Military, and all other the 
inhabitants of Our said Dominion, to be obedient, aiding, and 
assisting unto Our said Governor-General, or, in tho event of OentrtU 
his death, incapacity, or absence, to such person or persons as 

may, from time to time, imder the provisions of those Our 
Letters Patent, administer tho Government of Our said 
Dominion. 

IX And We do hereby reserve to Ourselves, Our heirs and Power re- 
successors, full power and authority from time to time to revoke, 
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alter, or ^end these Our Letters Patent as tp XJs' .oj them shall ’ 
seem meet. * 

X. And We do furChi^r direct and enjoin ltial t|iese Our 
Letters Patent sha]l be read and proclaimed at sucli place or 
places as Our said Governor-General shall think fit within Our 
said Dominion of Canada. 

In Witness whereof We have caused these Our Letters to be 
made Patent. Witness Ourself at Westminster, the Fifth day of 
October, in the Forty-second Year of Our Keign. 

By Warrant under the Queen’s Sign-Manual. 

C. Romilly. 


2. Commission. 

Commission passed under the Royal Sign Manual and Signet, 
^ appointing the l^ight Ilonouralilo Lord Stanley of Preston, 
P.C., G.C.B., to bo Governor-General of the Dominion of 
Canada.— Dated ist May 1888. 

VICTORIA R. 

Victoria, by the Grace of God of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland Queen, Defender of the Faith, 
Empress of India : To Our Right Trusty and Well-beloved 
Councillor Fmderick Arthur, Baron Stanley of Preston, 
Knight Grand Cross of Our Most Ilonourabhv Order of the 
Bath, Greeting. 



We do by this Our Commission under Our Sign Manual and 
Signet appoint you, the said Frederick Arthur, Baron Stanley of 
Preston, to bo during Our pleasure Our Governor-General in and 
over Our Dominion of Canaila, with all tho powers, rights, 
privileges, and advantages to tluf said office belonging or 
a2)pGrtainiiig. 

IL And Wo do lioreby authorize, empower, and command you 
to exercise and perform all and singular tho powers and 
directions contained in Our Letters Patent under the Great Seal 
of Our United Kingdom of Groat Britain and Ireland, bearing 
date at Westminster, the Fifth day of October 1878, constituting 
tho said Office of Gove^Tior-General, or in -any other Lottera 
Patent adding to, amending, or substituted for tho same, accord- 
ing to sucli Orders and Instructions as Our Governor-General for 
tho time being hath already received from Us, or as you shall 
hereafter receive from Us. 

III. And further, Wo do hereby appoint that so soon as you 
shall have taken tlie prescribed oatlis, and have entered upon the 
dut^ies of your office, this Our present Commission shall supersede 
Our Commission under Our Sign .Manual and Signet, bearing 
date the Eighteenth day of August 1883, in the Fortynsieventh 
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; year of appointing Ouf Bight Trusty and Entirely- Aw, iv. 

beloved Cou^x^ H^nry Charles Keith, Marquis of Lansdowne, 

now Knight i^t^d Cross of Our Moat ^Distinguished Order of »3tii 
Saint Michael and Saint George, to be Our Goveraor-General of 
Our Dominion of Canada. 

IV. And We do'hereby command all and singular Our Officers, Officers, kc., 
Ministers, and loving subjects in Our said Dominion, and all 
others whonx it may concern, to take duo notice hereof, and to 
give their ready obedience accordingly. • 

Given at Our Court at Windsor, this First day of May 1888, in 
the Fifty-first year of Our Keigu. 

By Her Majesty’s Command, 

Knutsfokd. 

3. Instructions. 

Instructions passed under the Royal Sign-Manual and Signc'c 
to^ the Governor-General of the Dominion of Canada. — 

Dated 5th October 1878. 

VICTORIA R.. 

Instructions to Our Governor-General in and over Our 
Dominion of Canada, or, in his absence, to Our 
Lieutenant-Governor or the Olficor for the time being 
administering tlie Government of Our said Dominion. 

Given at Our Court at Balmoral, this Fifth day of October, 

1878, in the Forty-second year of Our Reign. 

Whereas by certain Letters-Patent bearing even dahj here- rmunbio. 
with. We have constituted, ordered, and di'clared that there Uoritfs 
/shall be a Governor-General (herein-afha* callcKl Our said 
Governor-General) in and over Our Dominion of Canada (heredn- 
after called Our said Dominion), And We liavo thereby au- 
thorizod and commanded Our said Goveriior-(;JeneraI to do and (iovcnifii 
execute in due manner all things that sliall belong to his said 
Command, and to the trust Wo have reposed ii\ him, according ^ 
to the several powers and authorities granh d or ai)j)ointed him 
by virtue of the said Letter rs-Pa tent and of such Commission as 
maybe issued to him under Our Sign-Manual and Signet, and 
according to such Instructions as may from time to time bo* 
given to him, under Our Sign-Manual and Signet, or by Our 
OrdeT in Our Privy Council, or V>y Us through one of Our 
Principal Secretaries of State, and to such Laws as arc or shall 
liereafter be in force in Our said Dominion. Now, therefore,' 

We do, by these Our Instructions under Our Sifr Manual and 
Signet, declare Our pleasure to be that Our said Governor- 
General for the time being shall, with all duo solemnity, cau^e 
Our Commission, under our Sign-Manual and Signet, appointing 
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*^]iuj)eriAl 
Act, 31 (k 
32 Vlct 
cajt. 72. 
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edinrauni- 
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Trivy * 
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tliu Domi- 
nion. 


Our said Govemor'^General for the time being, *to be read an^ 1 
published in the presence of the Chief Justice for the time 
being, or other Judge pi the Supreme Cdurt of Our said 
Dominion, and of tthe members of the Privy Council in Our 
said Dominion: And We do further declare Our pleasure to 
be that Our said Governor-General, and every other officer 
appointed to administer the Government of our said Dominion, 
shall take the Oath of Allegiance in the foim provided by an Act 
passed in the Session holden in the thirty-iirst and thirty-second 
years of Our lieign, intituled ^ An Act to amend the Law relating 
to Promissory Oaths ’ ; and likewise that he or ihey shall take 
the usuaj Oath for the due execution of the Office of Our 
Governor-General in and over Our said Dominion, and for the 
due and impartial administration of justice ; which Oaths the 
said Chief Justice for the time being of Our said Dominion, or, 
in his absence, or in the event of his being otherwise incapaci- 
tated, any Judge of the* Supreme Court of Our said Dominion, 
shall, and he is hereby required to, tender and administer unto 
him or them. 

II. And We do authorize and require Our said Governor- 
General from time to time, by himself or by any other person 
to be authorized by liim in that behalf, to administer to all and 
to every persons or person, as he shall think fit, who shall hold 
any office or place of trust or profit in Our said Dominion, the 
said Oath of Allegiance, together with such other Oath or Oaths-* 
as may from tiiiie to time be prescribed by any Laws or Statutes 
in that behalf made and provided. 

III. And We do require Our said Governor-General to com- 
municate forthwith to tho Privy Council for Our said Dominion^V 
those Oui* Instructions, and likewise all such others, from time 
to time, as ho shall find convenient for Our service to be in^arted 
to them. 

IV. Our said Governor-General is to take care that all laws 


, assented to by him in Our name, or reserved for the significatioli 
of Our pleasure thereon, shall, when transmitted by him, be 
Laws sent fairly abstracted in the margins, and be accompanied, in such 

iiiaTginai cuses as may seem to* him necessaiy, with such explanatory 

nbotnwt**. ( obsei‘vati6ns as may be Vequii*ed to exliibit the reasons and 
occasions for proposing such Laws ; and he shall also transmit 
jiinuS* copies of the Journals and Minutes of the proceeding of the 

'' Parliament of Our said Dominion, which ho is to require from 
the clerks, or other proper officers in that behalf, of the said 
Parliament. 


V. And We do further authorize and empower Our said 
Governor-General, as he shall see occasion, in Our name and on 
Our behalf, when any crime has been committed for which the 
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offender may be tried within CTur said Dominion, to grant 
n pardon to any accomplice, not being ^he actual perpetrator of 
such crime, who shall give such information as shall lead to the 
eonviction of the principal offender ; and furiher, to grant to any 
offender convicted of any crime in any Couri, or befoi’e any Judge, 
Justico, or Magistrate, within our said Dominion, a pardon, 
either free or subject to lawful conditions, or any respite of tho 
execution of the sentence of any such offender, for such period as 
to Our said Governor-General may seem lit, and to remit any 
fines, penalties, or forfeitures which may l^ecome due and pay- 
able to Us. Provided always, that Our sahl Governor-General 
shall not in any case, except where the olfeiice has been of 
a political nature make it a condition of any i>ardon or remission 
of sentence that the offender shall* bo banished from or shall 
absent himself from Our siiid Dominion. And We do herob}’^ 
direct and enjoin that Our said Govornor-Genoral shall not 
pardon or reprieve any such offender without fi)*.st receiving in 
capital ’cases the advice 0/ the Privy Council for our said 
Dominion, and in other cases the advice of one, at least, of his 
Ministers ; and in any case in which such j>ardon or reprieve 
might directly affect the interests of Our Emiuro, or of any 
country or place beyond the jurisdiction of tho Government of 
Our said Dominion, Our said Governor-Geiioral shall, before 
deciding as to either pardon or reprieve, take those interests 
specially into his own personal consideration in conjunction with 
such advice as aforesaid. 

VI. And whereas great prejudice may hai)])en to Our seiwice 
and to the security of Our said Dominion by the absence of Our 
said Governor-General, he shall not, upon any pretence what- 
ever, quit Our said Dominion without having first obtained leave 
from Us for so doing under Our Sign-Manual and* Signet, o* 
through one of our Principal Secretaries of State. 

Signet V. R. 


II. NEW SOUTH WALES 

I. Patent.^’ 

Letters Patent under the Great Seal of the United 

Kingdom, constituting tho Office of Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Colony of New South Wales and its 
Dependencies. — Lettens Patent, dated 29tli April 1879, 
Victoria, by the Grace of God, of tho United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Queen, Defender of the Faith, 
Empress of India : To all to whom these Presents shall 
come: Greeting. 

* Whereas We did, by certain Letters Patent, under the Great 
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Seal of Our United Eingdoin of Great Britain and Ireland^ 
bearing date at Westminster the Twenty-tiiird day of February 
1872, in the Twenty-fifth year of Our Reign, constitute and 
appoint Our tnisty and well-beloved Sir Hercules George Robert 
Robinson, Knight Commander of Our Most Distinguished Order 
of Saint Michael and St. George (now Knight Grand Cross of 
Our said Most Distinguished Order) to bo during Our pleasure 
Our Governor and Commander-in-Chief in and over Our Colony 
of New South Wales as therein described, and its Dependencies ; 
And whereas Wo are desirous of making permanent provision 
for the Office of Governor and Commandor-in-Chief in and over 
Our said Colony of New South Wales and its Dependencies, 
without making new Letters Patent on each demise of the said 
Office : Now know ye that We do by these presents revoke and 
determine the said recited Letters PaJtent, and everything therein 
contained : And furtlier know ye that We, of Our special grace, 
certain knowledge, and mere motion, do l)y these presents com 
stitute, order, and declaro that there shall be a Goveriior and 
Commander-in-Chief in and over Our Colony of New South 
Wales and its Dependencies (which said Colony of New South 
Wales and its Dopeiidoncies are heroin-after called the Colony), 
comprising all that portion of Our territory of Australia or. New 
Holland lying between the one hundred and twenty-ninth and one 
hundred and fifty-fourth degrees of east longitude, and northwards 
of the fortieth degree of soutli latitude, including all the islands 
adjacent in the Pacific Ocean within tlio longitudes and latitudes 
aforesaid, and also including Lord llowe Island, being in or about 
thirty-one degrees thirty minutes south, and the one hundred 
and fifty-ninth degree of ojist longitude, save and except thase 
parts of Our said territory of Australia or New Holland which 
.'\re called respectively ‘The Colony of South Australia,’ ‘The 
Colony of Victoria,’ and ‘ The Colony of Queensland,’ and that 
appointments to the said Office, when vacant, shall bo made by 
Commission under Our Sign Manual and Signet; 

II. We do hereby authorize, empower, and command Our 
said Governor and Compiander-in-Cliief (herein-aftcr called the 
Governor) to do and execute all things that belong to his said 
Office, according to the tenor of these Our Letters Patent and of 
such Coimnission as may be issued to him under Our Sign 
Manual and Signet, and according to such Instructions as may 
from time to time be given to him under Our Sign Manual and 
Signet, or by Our Order in Our Privy Council, or by Us, through 
one of Our Principal Secretaries of State, and to such Laws as 
are now or shall hemafter be in force in the Colony. 

III. We do also by these Our Letters Patent declare Our will 
and pleasure as follows ♦ 
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IV. Every person appointed ^ fHl the OJSce of Governor shall, An*. IV. 

with all due solemnity, befoie entering on any of the duties of 

his Office, cause the Commission appoinling him to be Governor I'ublicntion^ 
to be read arid published at the seat of Grovemment, in the oommiairion!* 
presence of the Chief Justice, or some other Judge of the 
Supreme Court of the Colony, and of the Moinbei’s of the 
Executive Council thereof, which being done, he shall then and 

there take before them the Oath of Allegiance, in the form pro- Oatiwtobo* 
vided by an Act passed in the Session holdon in tlio Thirtj^first (Tovoi-nor. 
and Thirt3'-second years of Our Iteign, intituled, an Act to amend ii«i>eri.ii Act, 
the Law relating to Promis.sory Oaths; and likewise the usual 
Oath for the duo execution of the Oilice of (Governor, and for the 
■^ue and impartial administration of justices ; wliich Oaths the 
*i4aid Chief Justice or Judge is hereby required to administer. 

V. . The Governor shall keep and use tjio Great Seal of the Oi-catSoai. 
Colony for»sealing all tilings whatsoever that shall piiss tlie said 

Great Seal. 

VI. There shall bo an Executive Council for the Colony, and Kxinjutivo 
the said Council shall consist of such persons as are now or may ijn'nJtJtution 
at any time be Members thereof in accordance witli any Law 
enacted by the* Legislature of the Colony, aiul of such other 
persons as the Governor shall, from time to time, in Our name and ' 

on Our behalf, but subject to an^’ Law as aforesaid, ai)point under 
the Great Seal of the Colony to be Members of Our said Executive 
Council. 

VII. The Governor, in our name and on Our behalf, may make omnt ut 
and execute, under the said Great Seal, grants and dis]>ositions '‘““***’ 
of any lands which may be lawfully granted find disposed of by 

Us within the Colony. 

VIII. Tlie Governor may constitute and aj)point, in Our name Appoint- 
and on Our behalf, all such Judges, Commissioners, J ustices •jlniVw, 
of the Peace and other necessm y Oflicei-s and Ministers of .the 
Colony as may be lawfully constituted (»r ap 2 >ointed by Us. 

IX. When any crime has been committed within the Colony, 
or for which tlie offender may be tried therein, the Governor 
may as he shall see occasion, in Our name and on Our behalf, 
grant a pardon to any accomplice in such crime? who shall give omnt of 
such information as shall load to the conviction of the principaf 
offender, or of any one of such offenders if more than one ; 

and further may grant to any offender convicted in any Court, 
or beforp any Judge, or other Magistrate, within the Colony, 
a pardon, either free or subject to lawful conditions, or any re- 
mission of the sentence p^sed on such offender, or any respite 
of the execution of such sentence for such period as tho Governor 
thinks fit; and further may remit any fines, penalties, or for- nomjjiion 
feitures due or accrued to Us : Provided always that the Governor ” 
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shall in no case, excei^t wher^ offence has been of a political 
nature unaccompanied by any other gravegorime, make it a con* 
dition of any pardon orV^mission of sentence that the offender 
shall absent himself or be removed from the Colony. 

X. The Governor may, so far as We Ourselves lawfully may, 
upon sufficient cause to him appearing, remove from his office, or 
suspend from the exerc^e of the same, any person exercising any 
office or place within the Colony, under or by virtue of any 
Cominission or Warrant granted, or which may be granted, 
by Us in Our name, or under Our authority. 

XI. The Governor may exercise all powers lawfully belonging 
to Us in respect of the summoning, proroguing, or dissolving any 
Legislative Body, which now is or hereafter may bo established 
within Our said Colony, and in respect of the appointment <M 
Members thereto. 

XII. In the event of tlio doatli, incapacity, or removal of the 
Governor, or of his departure from the Colony, Our Lieutenant- 
Governor, or, if there bo no such Officer in the Colony, then 
such person or persons as We may appoint, under Our Sign 
Manual and Signet, shall, during Our pleasure, administer the 
Government of the Colony, first taking the Oaths horein-before 
directed to be taken by the Governor, and in the manner hei’ein 
prescribed ; which being done. We do hei’oby authorize, empower, 
and command Our Lieutenant-Governor, and every other such 
Administrator as aforesaid, to do and execute during Our pleasure.* 
all things that belong to the Office of Governor and Commander- 
in-Chief according to the tenor of tlieso Our Letters Patent, and 
according to Our Instructions as aforos«'iid, and the laws of the 
Colony. 

XIII. In the event of tho Governor having occasion to be 
temporarily absent for a short i)eriod from tho Seat of Govern- 
ment or from the Colony, lu> may in every such case, by an 
Instrument under the Great Seal of the Colony, constitute and 
appoint Our Lieutenant-Governor, or if there be no such Officer 
then any other person, to be liis Deputy during such temporaiy 
absence, and in that capacity to exercise, perform, and execute 
for and on behalf of tho Governor during such absence, but no 
longer, all such powers an<l authorities vested in the Governor, 
by these Our Letters Patent, as shall in and by such Instrument 
be specified and limited, but no others. Provided, nevertheless, 
that by the appointment of a Deputy as aforesaid, the power and 
authority of the Governor shall hot be abridged, altered, or in* 
any way affected, othejwise than We may at any time heritor 
think proper to direct. 

XIV. And We do hereby require and command all Our Officers 
and Ministers, Civil and Military, and all other the inhabitants 
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of the Colony, to be obedient, aiding, and assisting- unto the Arp. IV. 

) dovemor, or to such person or persons as may from time to 

time, under the provisions of these Our ^tters Patent, administer 
the Government of the Colony. . , Oovemor. 

XV. And We do hereby reserve to Ourselves, Our heirs, and Power w- 
Successors, full power and authority from time to time to revoke, Her Majesty 
alter, or amend these Our Letters Patent as to Us or Them shall 

seem meet. Let 

XVI. And We do direct and enjoin that 'those Our Letters tera Patent. 

Patent shall be read and proclaimed at * such place or places Publication 
Within the Colony as the Governor shall think fit. Patent. 

In Witness whereof We have caused these Our Letters 
to bo made. Patent. Witness Ourself at Westminster, the 
Twenty-ninth day of April, in the Forty-second year of Our 
Seign. 

By Warrant under the Queen's Sign Manual. 

C. Komilly. 


2. Commission. 

Commission passed under the Koyal Sign-Manual and Signet, 
appointing The Eight Honourable Robert William Duff 
to be Governor and Commander-in-Chiof of the Colony of 
New South Wales and its Dependencies. —Dated 4th March 
1893. 

VICTORIA K. 

Victoria, by the Grace of God of tho United Kingdom of 
•Great -Britain and Ireland Queen, Defender of tlie Faith, 

’ Empress of India : To Our Right Trusty and Well-beloved 
Councillor Robert Williiim Duff, Greeting. 

• We do by this Our Commission under Our Sign Manual ana Apjioint- 
Signet appoint you the said Robert William Duft* to be Our itigiit iioil!’ 
Governor and Commander-in-Chiof in and over Our Colony of (sovJr. 
New South Wales and its Dependencies during Our pleasure, 
with all the powers, rights, privileges, and advantages to the 
said Office belonging or appertaining. 

IL And We do hereby authorize, empower, and command* Kecjteii 
you to exercise and perform all and singular the powers and 
directions contained in Our Letters Patent under the Great Seal ’ 

of Our United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, bearing ^overuor, 
*date at Westminster, the twenty-ninth day of April 1879, con- 
stituting the said Office of Governor and Commander-in-Chief, 
or in any other Our Letters Patent adding to, amending, or 
substituted for the same, according to such Orders and Instruc- 
tions as Our said Governor and Commandcr-in-Chief for the time 
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Aipp. IV. being hath already received^cw ^ you may hereafter receive 
— fromUs. ^ 

commiaMon HI. And We do hereby appoint that, as so6n as you shall have 
giiit, 1890, taken the prescribe^ Oaths,. and have entered upon tlie duties of 
tES uighT Office, this Our present Commissioh shall supersede Our 

Kiwiif Jer- Commission under Our Sign Manual and Signet, bearing date 
Mey.P.c., the Eighteenth day of August 1890, appointing Our jSight 
toiiGover. Trusty and Right Well-beloved Cousin and Councillor Victor 
Albert George, Earl of Jersey, Knight Grand .Cross of Our Most 
Distinguished Order of Saint Michael and Saint George, to bo 
Officers, Our Govemor and Commander-in-Chief in and over Our Colony 
Governor, New South Wales and its Dependencies. 

IV. And We do hereby command all and singular Our 
Officers, Ministers, and loving subjects in Our said Colony and 
its Dependencies, and all others whom it may concern, to 
take due notice hereof, and to give their ready, obedience 
accordingly. 

Given at Our Court at Windsor, this Fourth day of March 
i 893> iu the Fifty-sixth year of Our reign. 

By Her Majesty’s Command, 

Eipon. 


3. Old Instructions. 

Instructions passed under the Royal Sign Manual and Signet, 
to the Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the Colony 
of New South Wales and its De2)cndencies.— Dated 29th 


April 1879. 


VICTORIA R. &i. 


Instructions to Our Governor and Commander-in-Chief 
in and over Our Colony of New. South Wfdes and its 
Dependencies, or, in liis absence, to Our Lieutenant 
Govemor, or the Officer for the time being Administering 
the Government of Our said Colony and its Dependencies, 
Given at Our Court at Windsor, this Twenty-ninth day of 
Ai>ril .1879, in the Forty-second year of Our Reign. 

^ ■Preamble. Whkrras by ceiiain Letters Patent, bearing even date here- 
•with, We have constituted, ordered, and declared that there shall 
bo a Gover nor and Commander-in-Chief (therein and hereinafter 
ReciteB Called the Governor) in and over Our Colony of New; South 
Wales aiul its Dependencies (which said Colony and its Depen-^ 
<’oVern*r^^ dencies are therein and hereinafter called the Colony) : And 
" “ ■ whereas We have thereby authorized and commanded the 

Govemor to do and execute all things that belong to his said 
office according to the tenor of Our said Letters Patent and of ^ 
such Commission as may be issued to him under Our Sign 
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Manual and Signet, and according io such Instructions as may App. IV.’ 

from time to time be given to him, under Our Sign Manual and 

Signet, or by Our Oi*der in Our Privy Gcaincil, or by XJs through 
one pf Our Principal Secretaries of State, and to such Laws as 
are now or shall hereafter be in force in* the Colony: Now, 
therefore, Wfe do, by these Our Instructions under Our Sign 
Manual and Signet, direct and enjoin and declare Our will and 
pleasure as follows 

I. The Governor may, 'whenever he thinks fit, require, any Oaths to ho 
person in the public service to take the Oath of Allegiance, 
together vrith such other Oath or Oaths as may from time to ^Jovemor. 
time be prescind by any Law in force hi the Colony. The 
Governor is to^dministor such Oaths or cause them to be 
administered by some Public Officer of tlio Colony. 

II. The Governor shall forthwith comniunicato these Our Oovcrm»rto 

Instructions to Our Executive Council for the Colony, and like- ejit“7n8truo. 
wise all such othoi-s, from time to time, as he shall find 
convenient for Our service to impart to tlieiu, Coumii. 

III. tIig said Executive Council shall not proceed to the Exocutivy 
dispatch of business unless duly siiminonod by authority of the 
Governor, nor unless two meiiibers at tho least (('xclusivo of 
himself or of tho meinher presiding) he present and assisting Illotiodby tUu 
throughout the whole of tho mec*tings at which any such business 

shall be dispatched. q>u»niiu. 

IV. The Governor shall attend and preside at the meetings of (iovernor to 

the Executive Council, unless prevented by some necessary or *”*”^“**** 
reasonable cause, and in his a)>sonce such inombor as may be :i|i|Kiiiitu 
api)ointed by him in that behalf, or in tlui absence of such 
member the senior member of the Ex(?cutivo Council actually 
present shall preside ; the seniority of nieinboi*s of the said ii»w«nc« of 
Council being regulated according to the order of th(*ir resiK:)ctivo 
appointments as members thereof. Son?.'»iitvof 

V. A full and exact journal or minute shall l)e kept of all tho inomUjrk 

deliberations, acts, i)roceedings, votes, and - resolutions of the 
Executive Council ; and at each meeting of the said Council tho 
minutes of the last meeting shall bo read over and confirmed or 
amended, as the case may require, before proceeding to tho 
dispatch of any other business. • 

VI. In the execution of the pow'ors and authorities granted Governor 
to the Governor by Our said Letters Patent, he shall in all cases kxwuuv.j 
consult with the Executive Council, excepting only in cases ^«““c*** 
which are of such a nature that, in liis judgement, Our service 
would sustain material prejudice by consulting the said Council 
thereupon, or when the matters to be decided are too unimpor- 
tant to require their advice, or too urgent to admit of their 
advice being given by the time within which it may l)e necessary 

Q 
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for him to act in respect of airy sucH matters. In all such urgent 
cases he shall at the earliest practicable period communicate to 
the said Council the nieffiures which he may so have adopted, 
with the reasons tl\.ereaf. 

VII. The Governor may act in the exercise of the powers and 
autliorities granted to him by Our said Letters Patent in oppo- 
sition to the advice given to liim by the members of the 
Executive Council if he shall in any case deem it right to do so, 
but ?n any such case ho shall fully report the matter to Us, by 
the first convenient opportunity, with the grounds and reasras 
of his action. 
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VIII. The Governor, with the advice of the Executive Council, 
is hereby authorized, from time to time, in Our name by an 
Instrument or Instruments under the Great Seal of tho Colony, 
to summon to the Legislative Council of the Colony such person 
or persons as the Governor and Executive Council shall think fit, 
subject to the provisions of an Act passed in tho Session of 
Parliament holden in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth yocr^ of Our 
Beign, intituled An Act to enable Her Majesty to assent to a Bill, 
as amended, of the Legislature of New South Wales, ‘to confer 
^ Constitution on New South Wales, and to grant a Civil List to 
Her Majesty.’ 

IX. In tho execution of such powers as are vested in the 
Governor by law for assenting to or dissenting from, or of 
reserving for the signification of Our pleasure, Bills which have 
been passed by the Legislature of the Colony, he shall take care, 
as far as may be practicable, that in tho passing of all Laws each 
different matter bo provided for by a different Law, without 
intermixing in ono and tho same Law such things as have no 
proper relation to each other ; and that no clause be inserted in 
or annexed to any Law which shall he foreign to what the title 
of such Law imports, and that no perpetual clause be part of any 
tompQrary Law. 

X. The Governor shall not assent in Our name to any Bill of 
any of tho classes hereafter specified (that is to say) 

1, Any Bill for tho divorce of persons joined together in holy 


matrimony. 

2. Any Bill whereby any grant of land or money, or other 

donation or gratuity, may be made to himself. 

3. Any Bill affecting the currency of the Colony.. 

4. Any Bill imposing differential duties (other than as allowed 

by the Australian .Colonies’ Duties Act, 1873). 

5. Any Bill, the provisions of which shall appear inconsistent 

with obligations imposed upon Us by Treaty. 

6. Any Bill interfering with the discipline or control of Our 

forces in the Colony by land or sea. 
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7, Any Bill of an extraordinary nature and importance, 

whereby Our prerogative, or the rights and property of 
Our subjects not residing in the Colony, or the trade and 
shipping of the United Kingdom anp its Dependencies,, 
may be prejudiced. 

8. Any Bill containing pro\nsions to wliicli Our assent has 

been refused, or which have been disallowed by Us. 

Unless such Bill shall contain a clause suspending the operation 
of such Bill until the signification in the Colony of Our plcYisure 
thereupon, or unless the Governor shall have satisfied himself 
that .an urgent necessity exists requiring tliat such Bill be 
brought into immediate operation, in which case he is aiitliorized 
to assent in Our name to such Bill, unless the same sljall be 
repugnant to the law' of England, or inconsistent with any 
obligations imposed upon Us by Treaty. But he is to transmit 
to Us, by, the earliest opportunity, tlie Bill so assented to, 
together with his reasons for assenting thc‘ri‘to. . 

XI. Governor is to take care that all Laws .‘issented to by 
him in Our name, or reserved for the signification of Our i>li*asure 
thereon, shall, when transmitted by him, bo fairly abstiucted in 
the margins, and be accompanied, in such cases as may seem to 
him necessiiry, w’ith such explanatory observations as may bo 
required to exhibit the reasons and occasions for* proposing such 
laws; and shall also transmit fair copies of the Journals and 
Minutes of the proceedings of the L(‘gislativo Bodies of tlio 
Colony, which he is to require from tlui clerks, or other proper 
officers in that behalf, of the sai<l Legislative Bodies. 

XII. Whenever any offender shall have been condemned to 
suffer death by the s(jntence of any Court, (he Governor shall 
call upon the Judge wdio iiresidtid at the trial tti make to liim 
a written Ke2)ort of the case of such offeiubfr, and sliall causK 
such Kepoit to bo taken into consideration at the first meeting 
thereafter wdiich may be conveniently ludd of the E.^'^'^dive 
Council, and he niaycau.se the said Jiidg(3 to he specially sum- 
moned to attend at such meeting and to produce his notes thereat. 
The Governor shall not ])ardon or repneve any such offeiidei* 
unless it shall aj>X)oar to him exi>edieiit so .to do, u]»on receiving 
the advice of the said Executive Council thereon ; but in a!l 
such cases he is to decide either to extend or to withhMd a t3ardon 
or reprieve, according to his own deliberate judg(iment, whether 
the members of the Executive Council concur therein or other- 
wise ; entering nevertheless, on the Minutes of the said Executive 
Coimcil, a Minute of his reasons at length in case he should 
decide any such question in opposition to the judgcimcmt of the 
majority of the members thereof. 

XIII. The Governor is required, to the utmost of his power, 
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App. IV. tp promote religion and education among the native inhabitants 

of tho Colony, and especially to take care to protect them in 

SiSon and^ their persons, and in the free enjoyment of their possessionst 
ednwition' and by all lawful means fo prevent and I’estrain all violence and 
natwesf**® . injustice which may in any manner be practised or attempted 

pwiierty. XIV. All Commissions gi'anted by tho Governor to any 
Jn**'**’" Judges, Justices of the Peace, or other officers, 

appointed shal^ unless otherwise provided by law, be granted during 
pleaTure. })leasure only. 

Blue Book. XV. Tho Govemor shall forward to Us punctually from year 
to year, through one of Our Principal Secretaries of State, such 
annual Returns as have been customarily transmitted to Us from 
the Colony relative to the revenue and expenditure, defence, 
public works legislation, civil establishments, pensions, popula* 
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tion, schools, course of exchange, imports and exports, agricul- 
tural produce, manufactures, and other matters in the said 
‘Returns’ more particularly specified, with reference to the 
state and condition of the Colony.* 

XVI. The Governor shall not quit the Colony without having 
first obtained leave from Us for so doing under Our Sign Manual 
and Signet, or tlirough one of Our Principal Secretaries of State, 
except for the i)urpose of visiting the GoveVnor of any neigh- 
bouring Colony for pei iods not (‘xcoeding one month at any one 
time, nor exceeding in tho aggregate one month for every year’s 
service in tlio Colony. 

XVII. The temporary absence of tho Governor for any period 
not exceeding one month shall not, if he liave previously informed 
pur Executive Council, in writing, of his iiitondcd absence, and 
if he have duly appointed a Deputy in accordance with Our said 

, Letters Patent, bo deemed a departure from the Colony within 
tho meaning of the said Letters Pati*nt. 

Signet V. R. Sc I. 


4. Pbesent * Instructions. 

Instructions passed under the Royal Sign Manual and Signet^ 
to tho Governor and Commander-iii-Cliief *0! the Colony 
of Now South AVales and its Dependencies..— Dated 
oth July 1892. 

VICTORIA R.L 


Instructions to Our Governor and Commander-in-Chiof in 
and over Our Colony of New South Wales and its Depen- 
dencies or to Our Lioutonaiit Governor or other Officer for 
the time being administering the Government of Our said 
Colony and its Dependencies. 

This appendix was compiled before the Commonwealth of Australia 
came into existence .] 
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Given at Oar Coui-t at Wintlsor, this Ninth day of July App. IV. 

1892 in the Fifty-sixth year of Our rpign. 

Whereas by certain Letters Patent .bearing date the Twenty- PrMwnWe 
ninth day of April 1879 We did constitute^ order, and declare 
that there should be a Governor and Coinuiander-in-Chief 
(therein and hei*ein-after called the Governor) in and over Our 
Colony of New South Wales and its Do})endencies (which said* 

Colony and its Dependencies are therein and lierein-after called 
the Colony) : ’ • 

And whereas We did tliereby authorize aiul i oininaiul the 
Governor to do and execute all things that l)elong to his said Pntentof 
office, according to the tenor of Our said Letters Patiuit, and of nVili’i. 
such Commission as might be issued to liim und<'r Our Sign 
Manual and Signet, and according to such Instructions as might oovenun. 
from time to time l»e given to him under Our Sign Manual and 
Signet or by Our Order in Our Privy Council or hy us through 
one of Our Principal Secretaries of State, and to such Laws as 
were thrti or should thoreaftjn* be in force in the Colony. 

And whereas We did issue certain Instructions under Our 
Sign Manual and Signet, bearing date the Twenty-ninth day of of 29tfi*A|Si, 
April 1879 ; 

And whereas We are minded to givt: tlie.se further In.structions 
to Our said Govoi nor : 

Now know you that Wo do hereby revoke the aforesaid nevokeu 
Instructions .and We do liy these Our Instructions under Our 
Sign Manual and Signet direct and enjoin and declare Our -will 
and pleasure as follows 

L In these Our Instructions, unles.s inconsistent witli the 
context, the term ‘ tin* Governor ’ shall include every person for 
the time being administering the Goveiiiinent of the Colony;. 

II. The Governor may, whenever thinks lit, re(|uiro any'oMtimt.i iw 
person in the public service to take the Oath of Allegiance, iJj'IioTmio?! 
together with such other Oath or Oaths as may from time to 

time be prescribed by any Law in force? in the Colony. The 
Governor is to administer such 0.atlis or cause thc^m to be 
administered by some Public Officer of the Colony. 

III. The Governor shall forthwith communicate the.se Our Governor u* 
Instructions to the Executive Council, and likewise all such* 

others, from time to time, as lie sh.all find eonv(,*nient for Our 
Service to impart to them. 

IV. The Governor shall attend .and pre.side at the meetings of uov^nioi to 
bhe Executive Council, unless prevented by some necessary or nor to 
reasonable cause, and in his absence such member as may bo pfKJalmt. ‘ 
sippointed by him in that behjilf, or in the absence? of such 
tnepiber the senior member of the Executive Council actually Mdeia&« 
present shall preside ; the seniority of the members of the said 
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Council being regulated according to the order of their respective 
appointments as members thereof. 

V. The Executive Council shall not proceed.to the dispatch of 
business unless duly summoned l)y authority of the Governor 
nor unless two members at the least (exclusive of the Governor 
or of the member presiding) be present and assisting through- 
out the whole of the meetings at which any such business 
shall be dispatched. 

VI. In the execution of the powers and authorities vested in 
him, the Governor shall l>e guided by the advice of the Executive 
Council, but if in any case he shall see suhicient cause to dissent 
from tlie opinion of the said Council, he may act in the exercise 
of his said po Wei’s and authorities in opposition to the opinion 
of the Council, reiiorting tlio matter to Us without delay, with 
the reasons for his so acting. 

Ill any such case it shall be comi)etent to any member of the! 
said Council to require that there be recorded upon the Minutes 
of the Council the gi’ounds of any advice or opinion that he may 
give upon the question. 

VII. The Governor, ivith the advice of the Executive Council, 
is hereby authorized, from time to time, in Our name by an 
Instrument or Instruments under tlu! Great Seal of the Colony, 
to summon to the Legislative Council of the Colony such pemon 
or persons as the Governor and Executive Council shall think 
fit, in accordance with the [provisions of an Act passed in the 
Session of Parliament liolden in tlio Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
years of Our Kcign, intituled An Act to enable Her Majesty to 
assent to a Bill, as amended, of the Legislature of New South 
Wales ‘to confer a Cipnstitution on New South Wales, and to 
grant a Civil List to Her Majesty.' 

' VJ II. TIkp Governor shall not, except in tlio cases hereunder 
mentioned, assent in Our name to any Bill of any of the following 
classes : - 

1. Aliy Bill for the divorce of persons joiiicsd together in holy 

matrimony. 

2. Any Bill whereby any grant of land or money, or other 

donation or gratuity, may be made to himself. 

3. Any Bill afl’oeting the currency of the Colonj'. 

4. Any Bill imposing ilifTcrential duties (other than as allowed 

bj*^ the Australian Colonies’ Duties Act, 1873). 

5. Any Bill, the provisions of whicli shall appear inconsistent 

with obligations imposed upon Us by Treat5\ 

6 . Any Bill interfering with the discipline or control of Our 

forces in the Colony by land or sea. 

7. Any Bill of an extraordinaiy nature and impoiianoe, 

whei-oby Our prerogative, or the rights and property of 
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Our subjects not residing in the Colony, or the trade and 
shipping of the United Kingdom and its Dependencies, 
may be prejudiced. ^ * 

8. Any Bill containing provisions to which,Our assent has been 
once refused, or which have been disallowed by Us ; 

Unless he shall have previously obtained Our Instructions 
upon such Bill tlirougli one of Our Principal Secretaries of 
State, or unless such Bill shall contain a clause suspending the 
operation of such Bill until the signitication in the Colony of 
Our pleasure thereupon, or unless the Governor shall have 
satisfied himself that an urgent necessit}’’ exists requiring that 
such Bill be brought into immediate operation, in whiclx case 
he is authorized to assent in Our name to such Bill, ui^iless tho 
same shall bo repugnant to tho law of England, or inconsistent 
with any obligations imposed upon Us by Trc^aty. But he is to 
transmit te Us by tho earliest opportunity the Bill feo assented 
to, together with his reasons for assenting tJieroto. 

IX. The Governor shall not pardon or repi*iovi» any otYender 
without first receiving in capital cases t he advice (»i‘ the Executive 
Council, and in other cases the advice of one, at least, of his 
Ministers ; and in any case in which such pardon or reprieve 
might directly affect the inten*sts of Our Empire, or of any 
country or place beyond tho jurisdiction of the Government of 
tho Colony, the Governor shall, before deciding as to eitlu?!* 
]>ardon or repiiovo, taki^ those interests specially into his own 
personal consideration in conjunction with such advice as 
aforesaid. 

X. All Commissions graattKl by the Governor to any pei-son 
to be Judges, Justices of the Peace, or other otlicers, shall, unless 
otherwise provided by law, bo granted during j)leasiire only. 

XL Tho Governor shall not quit the Colony without having* 
first obtained leave from Us for so doing under Our »Sign Manual 
and Signet, or through one of Our Principal Secretaries of State, 
except for the purpose of visiting tlie Governor of any neigh- 
bouring Colony for periods not exceeding one inontli at any one 
time, nor exceeding in the aggregate one month for every year’s 
service in the Colony. 

XII. Tho temi^orary absence of the Governor for any period 
not exceeding one month shall not, if he have ' jireviously 
informed the Executive Council, in writing, of his intended 
absence, and if he have duly appointed a Deputy in accordance 
with Our said Letters Patent, l>e deemed a departure from tho 
Colony within the m aning of the said Ijettei-s Patent. 

Signei. V. R. L 
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. III. INDIA 

Warrant of Apppinthent op the Viceroy and Governor- 
General OP India. 

VICTORIA R& I. 

Victoria, by the Grace of God of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland Queen, Defender of the Faith, 
Empress of India. 

'J o Our Right Tnisty and Right Well-boloved Cousin and 
Councillor, Victor Alexander, Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, 
Greeting. 

Whereas by an Act passed in the Session of Parliament 
holden in the twenty-first and twenty-second years of Our Reign, 
intituled ‘An Act for the better Govermnent of India,’ it is 
enacted that the appointment of Governor-General of India shall 
be made by Us by Wan*ant under Qur Royal Sign Maifaal : 

Now know that We, reposing especial trust and confidence in 
the Fidelity, Prudence, Justice, and Circumspection of you the 
said Victor Alexander, Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, have 
nominated, made, constituted, and appointed you, the said Victor 
Alexander, Earl of Elgin imd Kincardine, to be Govemor-Genoml 
of India and of all and singular our Forts, Factories, Settlements, 
Lands, Territories, Countries, Places, and Provinces wliich now 
are or shall from time to time be subject to or under Our 
Government in the East Indies, and to execute all and eveiy the 
powers and authorities committed, continued, or given to Our 
Governor-General of India, by or under or in virtue of a certain 
Act passed in the Session of Parliament holden in the third and 
♦fourth years of the Reign of his late Majesty King William the 
Fourth, chapter 85, and by or under or in virtue of any other 
Act or Acts of Parliament now in force, to take upon you, hold, 
and enjoy the said Office upon and from the death, resignation, 
or coming away of Henry Charles Keith, Marquis of Lansdomie, 
Governor-General of India, whichever of those oyents shall first 
happen, and to continue in the exercise of the said Office during 
V)iir Will and Pleasure, subject neveiiheless to such Instructions 
and Directions as you, the said Victor Alexander, Earl of Elgin 
and .Kincardine, shall as Governor-General of India, or as 
Govern oi^General of India in Council, from time to time receive 
under the hand of one of Our Principal Secretaries of State. 
And We do hereby authorize and empower and require you, 
the said Victor Alexander, Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, to 
execute and perform all and every the powers and authorities 
to the said Office of Governor-General of India appertaining. 
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And We do heieby give and 'grant unto you, the said Victor App. IV. 

Alexander, Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, Our said Governoi^ 

General of India, and your Council, las the Qovernoi>General 
of India in Council, the superintendence, direction* and control 
of the whole Civil and Military Government of all Our said 
Territories and Revenues in India, with full power and authority 
to superintend and control the Governors and Governors in 
Council respectively of all Our Presidencies in the East Indies 
in all points relating to the duo achniinsti^tion of such Presi- 
dencies respectively ; and also with all such i)owers and 
authorities jointl}^ severally, and i*os[>€‘ctivi*ly, aii«l subject to all 
such restrictions and conditions as are given to them res2>ectively 
or created by or under or by virtue of (Le said Act passed in the 
Session of Parliament holdeii in the third and fourth years of 
the reign of his said late Maje^sty King* William tlie Ftnirth or 
any other Act or Acts of Parliament now in forces And Wo do 
hereby order and require all Our Servants. Oflicers and Soldiers 
in the East Indies, and all .the people and inhabitants of the 
Territories under Our (Government, and also all Our Governors 
and Councils of our respective President* ies in thi>Ejist Indies, to 
conform, submit, and yield diu^ obeiluuice unto you, the said 
Victor Alexander, Earl of Elgin and Khicartlino, Our sai<l 
Governor-General of India, and your sjiid Council accordingly. 

Given at Our Court Jit Balmoral the 26th day of October in 
the year of Our Lord one thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
three, in the fifty-seventh year of Our Reign. 

By Her Majesty's Command, 


IV. SOUTH AFRICA 

Commission or Ilron Commissionkii. 

Commission passed under the Royal Sign Manual and Signet, 
appointing the Governoi’ and Coiniiiander-in-Chief or tlie 
Officer for the time being administering tJio (Government of 
the Colony of the Cap(i of Good IIo])e to be High Com* 
missioner for South Africa, * 

VICTORIA It 

ViCTOBiA, by the Grace of God of the United Kingdom of Great Dau»i aotu 
Britain and Ireland Queen, Defender of the Faith, Empress 
of India: To Our (Governor and Commander-in-Cliief or 
. other Officer for the time being admin, tering the Govern- 
ment of Our Colony of the Cape of Oc» vl Hope, with its 
Territories and Dependencies, Grcocing. 
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Whereas by Our Commi^ion under Our Sign Manual and 
Signet, bearing date at Windsor the Twenty-ninth day of 
February 1884, We did ftppoint Our Eight Trusty and Well* 
beloved CouAcillor Sir Hercules George Robert Robinson, Knight 
Grand Cross of Our Most Distinguished Order of Saint Michael 
and Saint George, to b(i Our High Commissioner for South' 
Africa : . 

And whereas We did, by Our Order in Our Privy Council 
bearing date tlie Second day of February 1884, resume direct 
authority over Our Territory of Basutoland : 

And whereas W<jdo exercise influence in Bechuanaland, Mata- 
beleland, and other Countries adjoining thereto, in aid and pro- 
tection of the Native Chiefs and peoples residing therein : 

And whereas We are now minded to make further provision 
for the duo execution* of the duties of Our said High Com- 
missioner in the conduct of Our affairs in South Afriba : 

Now therefore W(^ do, by this Our Commission under Our 
Sign Manual and Signet, appoint you. Our said Govei'nor and 
Commander-in-Chief for tho time being of Our Colony of the 
Cape of Good Hope, with its Territories and Dependencies, or 
you, the Officer fV>r the time being administering the Government 
therciof, to bo during Our pleasure Our High Commissioner 
for South Africa, and as such High Commissioner to act in 
Our name and on Our behalf, and in all respects to represent 
Our Crown and authority in matters occurring in South Africa 
beyond the liniiis ef ()ur Colonies of the Cajie of Good Hope 
and Natal, and Our Territories of British Bechuanaland, Basuto- 
land, and Zululand rospt^ctively, and beyond the limits of any 
other place or territory in South Africa, in and over which Wo 
may frpm time to time liave ax>pointed a Governor. 

• 11 . And Wo do hereby authorize, empower, and command you 
to exercise in Our name and on Our behalf all powers in regard 
to Basutoland which are vested in Our said High Commissioner 
})y Onr aforesaid Order in Our Privy Council, bearing date the 
Second day of February 1884, and further to take all such 
measures and to do all such matters and things in Bechuanaland^ 
Matabeleland, and otlier Countries adjoining thereto, as in the 
interest of Our service you may think expedient, subject to such 
Instructions as you may from time to time receive from Us or 
through one of Our Principal Secretaries of State. 

HI. And We do hereby authorize, empower, and command 
you, as such Our High Commissioner, to transact in Our name 
and on Our behalf all business wdiich may la\vfully be transacted 
by you with the President or Rt^presentatives of the Republic of 
the Orange Free State or of the South African Republic, or with 
tho Rejiresentative of any Foreign Power, subject nevertheless 
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to such Instructions as you may fr< 5 m tinitf to time receive from 
Us or through one of Our Princil>al Secretaries of State. And 
Wo do empower you, if occasion sliall*so require, to appoint 
British Officers to reside within the said j^lqpublics or either of 
them, and to transact such business as 3-011 ina3^ entrust them. 
And We do require you, b}^ all propt*!* moans, to invite and obtain 
the co-operation of the Governments, of the said Kepublics or of 
an3' Foreign Power towards the pivservation of peace and safety 
in South Africa, and the general welfan» and advancement of its 
territories and peoples. 

IV. And Wo do hereb}^ authorize, eni]»i>\ver, and command 
you as such Our High Commissioner, in Our name and on Our 
behalf, tt‘ take all such measun*.s, and to do all such tilings, in 
relation to the Native Tribes in South Africa with which it is 
expedient thit We should have relations, aiul which are not 
included with.'ii the territory of either of tho said Republics of 
of an3’' Foreigi Power, as are lan ful and a]>pear to you to b<* 
advisable for maintaining Our Possessions in peace and safety, 
and for promoting th<-* peac(% ortler, and good govi/rnmont of the 
Tribes aforesai^and for preserving friend I3" relations with them. 

V. And We dfi horeb}’ anthorizo and einpower you, by Instru- 

ments under yoi!r hand and seal, to a[>iK)int so man3’^ lit piu'sons 
as in the interest of Oiu* Service you shall think necessary to be 
your Deputy Commissioners, or to be Resident CoinmissioiuTs 
or Assistiint Commissioners, and by tho same or othcu* Instru- 
ments to define the districts within which such officers shall 
respectively discharge tludr functions: And We do hereb3’‘ 
authorize and empower every such Deputy or Ivosident or 
Assistant Commissioner to have* and exercise within his district 
such of tho powers and authorities hereby c-onferrcd ujion you, 
Our said High Commissioner, as 3^ni shall tliink fit to iissign tcf 
him by the Instrument appointing him, subject neverthohsss to 
such directions and instructions as you may from time ta tiim^ 
think fit to give him. And Wt' d(» declare that the aj>])ointment 
of such Deputy or Resident or Assistant Commissioii(*i*s shall 
not abridge, alter, or affect the right of you, Our .sai<l High 
Commissioner, to execute and dischaigc? all the powers, autlionties, 
and functions of your said office. * 

VI. And Wo do hereby further authorize and empower y-ou, 
as occasion may require, to appoint such Boruer Agcints and 
otker Officers as you may think necessar3% if provision shall 
have been made for their pa3'ment. 

VII. And further We do hereby appoint that so soon as you 
shall have caused this Our Commission to lx» published in South 
Africa, this Our present Commission shall supersede Our above 
recited Commission of the Twenty-ninth da\' of Februarj" 1884, 
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appointing Our Right Tiiisty and Well-beloved Councillor Sir 
Hercules George Robert Robinson to be Our High Commissioner 
as therein mentioned. " , 

VIII. And We do hereby command all and singular Our 
Officers and Ministers, Civil and Military, and all the in- 
habitants of Our Possessions, and all other Our loyal subjects 
in South Africa, to be aiding and assisting unto you. Our said 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief for the time being, or you, 
the Officer for the time being administering the Government of 
Our said Colony, in execution of this Our Commission. 

Given at Our Court at Osborne House, Isle of Wight, this 
Twentieth day of August 1889, in the Eifty-tliird year of Our 
Reign. 

By Her Majesty’s Command, 

Knutsford. 


V. WESTERN PACIFIC 

Commission of High Commissioner. 

Commission passed under the Royal Sign Manual and Signet, 
appointing Sir George Thomas Michael O’Brien, K.C.M.G., 
to be Her Britannic Majesty’s High Commissioner for the 
Western Pacific. 

VICTORIA R. 

Victoria, by the Grace of God of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland Queen, Defender of the Faith, 
Empress of India : To Our Trusty and Well-beloved 
Sir George Thomas Michael O’Brien, Knight Commander 
of Our Most Distinguished Order of Saint Michael and Saint 
George, Our Governor and Commaiider-iii-Chief in and over 
Our Colony of Fiji, Gieeiing. 

Whereas by Our Order in Our Privy Council bearing date the 
Fifteenth day of March 1893, We have made provision for the 
government of Our subjects in certain islands and places in the 
Western Pacific Ocean, and liave constituted and continued the 
office of High Commissioner in, over, aiiid for such islands and 
places, or some of them, and have declared that the person for 
the time being filling tlie said office shall continue to be styled 
‘ Her Britannic Majesty's High Commissioner for the Western 
Pacific ’ : . , 

Now know you that We do by those Presents constitute and 
appoint you, the said Sir George Thomas Michael O’Brien, to be 
during Our pleasure Our High Commissioner for the Western 
Pacific, with all such powers and autboiities as may be necessaiy 
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for the due execution of the provisions contained in Our said App. IV. 

Order in Council, or in any other Our Order in Council adding 

to, amending, or substituted for the same, accorfing to such 
Orders and Instructions as Our said High Commissioner for the aionoi . * 
time being hath already received from Ijs, or as you may 
hereafter receive from Us. 

II. And We do hereby command and rccjuire all Our Officers OfWwrs, 
and Ministers, civil and military, and all other Our loyal subjects mgh, 
in the said Western Pacific Islands. t(» be aiding and assisting 
unto you, the said Sir George Thomas Michael O’Brien, as High ***'”*'*' 
Commissioner. 

Given at Our Court at Saint James s, this Ninth day of March 
1897, the Sixtieth yciir ot* Our Reign. 

By Jlor Majesty’s Command, 

J. CnAMUKHLAIN'. 


• yi. PllOTECT^:!) MALAY STATES 

CoMMISSroX OF Hk.II CoMMISSroXKK. 

Commission passed under the Royal Sign Manual and Signet, 
appointing tho Officer for the time being administering the 
Government of the Straits SettleiiKuits ami their Depen- 
dencies, to be High Commissioner for the Protected Stiites 
in the Malay Peninsula. 

VICTORIA R. 

Victoria, by the Grace of God of the Unitetl King<lom of i)uu?a 
Great Britain and Ireland Queen, Defender of the J?"aith, 

Empress of India : To Our Gov(»rnor and’ Commandor-in- 
Chief in and over Our Straits Settlements, or. in liis absence, 
to Our Lieutenant-Governor or the Officer for the time boinjj^ 
administering the Government of Our said Straits Settle- 
ments and their Dependencies, Greeting. 

Whereas We did, by Our Commission under Our Sign Rocit»*« Cow- 
Manual and Signet Ijearing date the Third day of July i 80 , 
appoint Our Trusty and Well-beloved Lieutenant-Colonel Sir 
Charles Bullen Hugh Mitchell, Knight Grand Cross of Our MosU 
Distinguished Order of Saint Michael and Saint G«orge, Our c;!’i!I‘jr.^" 
Governor and Commandcr-in-Chief of Oin* Straits Settlements 
and their Dependencies, to be during Our pleasure Our High 
Commissioner for the Federated States in the Malay Peninsula sutthMnont^,^, 
of Perak, Selangor, Negri Sembilan, and Pahang, which were coXIiiI?*‘ 
then and are' now under Our protection, and for any otlier 
Territories within the said Peninsula which might at any time 
thereafter be under Our protection : penimmia. 
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Aud whereas We are mkided to make fresh provision for 
filling the office of Our High Commissioner of the said Federated 
States and Tenitories hi the Malay Peninsula ; and for the due 
execution of the duties tHereof : 

Now therefore do by this Our Commission under Our 
Sign Manual and Signet appoint you, Our said Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief in and over Qur Straits Settlements, or, in 
your absence, Our Lieutenant-Governor, or the Officer for the 
time being administering the Government thereof, to be Our 
High Commission ei- to act in Qur name and on Our behalf, .and . 
in all respects to re])resent Our Crown and authority in matt el's 
occurring witliin the said States and Territories, and further to 
take all sjich measures and to do all such matters and things in 
the States and Territories aforesaid Jis in the interest of Our , 
service you may think (expedient, subject to such Instructions 
as you may from lime to time receive from Us or through one 
of Our Principal Seertitari^s of Stat(^ 

II. And We do hereby appoint that, so soon as you shall liave 
caused this Our Commission to be x>ublished in the said States, 
this Our present Commission shall siii^ersede Our above-recited 
Commission of the Third day of July 1896 appointing Our said 
Trusty and Well-lieloved Sir Charles Bullen Ilugh Mitchell to 
be Our High Commissioner as therein set forth. 

III. And further We do hereby command all and singular 
Our subjects to take due notice of tliis Our Commission, and 
to yield obedience tliereunto, and to he abiding and assisting 
unto you, Our said High Commissioner, in execution of this Our 
Commission. 

Given at Our Court at Saint James's, this Thirty-first day of 
May 1897, Sixtieth year of Our Reign. 

By Her ^lajcsty’s Cvimmand, 

’ J. Chamberlain. 



APPENDIX V 

COLONIAL LAWS VALIDITY ACT, 1865, 

28 & 29 Yicr , i \ 63 

An Act to remove Doubts as to tlu^ A'alulity of Colonial Laws'. 

129th Juno 1865. 1 

Wherea^ doubts have been entertained resjK‘('tin^tlie validity 
of divers laws enacted or ]>iirporting to have bci'ii enacted by the 
legislatures of certain of Her Mjijesty’s colonies, an<l respecting 
the powers of such legislatifi-es, and it is expedient that siicli 
doubts should bo remove<l : 

Bo it hereby enacted by the Queen’s most Exc('lh‘nt Majesty, 
by and with the Advice and Consent of the liords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, 
and by the authority of the same, as follows : 

1 . The term ‘colony’ shall in this Act include all of Her 
Majesty’s possessions abroad in which there shall exist a legis- 
lature, as herein-after defiiKHl, except the Channel Islands, the 
Isle of Man, and such territories as may for the tim(> l>oing l;e 
vested in Her Majesty under or by virtue of any Act of Parlia- 
ment for the government of India : 

The terms ‘legislature ’ and ‘colonial legislature’ shall sovei'ally^ 
signify the authority, other than the Tjiiperial Parliament or 
Her Majesty in Council, competent to make laws for any colony: 

The term ‘ representsitive legislatunj’ shall signify any colonial 
legislature which shall comi)riso a legislative body of which one 
half are elected by inhabitants of the colony : 

The term ‘colonial law’ shall include laws made for any. 
colony either by such legislature as aforesaid or l)y Her Majesty* 
in Council : • 

An Act of Parliament, or any provision thc3reof, shall, in 
construing this Act, be said to extend to any colony when it is 
made applicable to such colony by the exj)re.ss words or necessary 
intendment of any Act of Parliament : 

* Short title, The Colonial Laws Validity Act, 1865, given by 59 & 60 
Viet. c. 14 - 
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■ -^vf' 

The term ‘governor ’ shall^mean the Itecer law*fully adminis- 
tering the government of any colony : 

• The term ‘letters patent’ shall mean letters patent under the 
Great Seal of the United ^Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

2. Any colonial Ihw which is or shall be in any respect repug- 
nant to the provisions of any Act of Parliament extending to the 
colony to which such law may relate, or repugnant to any order 
or regulation made under authority of such Act of Parliament, 
or having in the colony the force and effect of such Act, shall be 
read subject to such Act, order, or regulation, and shall, to the 
extent of such repugnancy, but not otherwise, be and remain 
absolutely void and inoi)erative. 

3. No colonial law shall be or be deemed to have been void or 
inoperative on the ground of repugnancy to the law of England, 
unless the same shall be repugnant to the provisions of some 
such Act of Parliament, order, or regulation as aforesaid. 

4. No colonial law, passed with the concurrence of or assented 
to by the governor of any colony, or to be hereafter so passed or 
assented to, shall be or be deemed to have been yoid or inopera- 
tive by reason only of any instructions with reference to such 
law or the subject thereof which may have been given to such 
governor by or on Ixihalf of Her Majesty, by any instrument 
other than the letters imtent or instrument authorizing such 
governor to concur in passing or to assent to laws for the peace, 
order, and good govoinmont of such colony, even though such 
instructions may bo referred to in such letters patent or last- 
men tioiic'd instrument. 

5. Evoiy colonial legislature shall have, and be deemed at all 
times to have had, full power witliin its jurisdiction to establish 
courts of judicature, and to abolish aiid reconstitute the same, 
.and to alter the constitution tlioroof, and to make provision for 
the ndiniiiistration of justice therein ; and every representative 
legislature sliall, in respect to the colony under its jurisdiction, 
have, and bo deemed at all times to have had, full power to 
make laws respecting the constitution, powei's, and procedui*e 
of such legislature ; provided that such laws shall have been 
passed in such manner and form as may from time to time 
.1)0 required by Jiny Act of Parliament, letters patent. Order in 
Council, or colonial law for the time being in force- in the said 
colony. 

6. The certificate of the clerk or other proper officer of a 
legislative body in any colony, to the effect that the document 
to which it is attached is a true copy of any colonial law assented 
to by tlie governor of such colony, or of any bill reserved for the 
signification of Her Majesty’s pleasure by the said governor, shall 
be prima facie evidence that the document so certified is a true 
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\opy of such law or and, as the case may be, that such law 
has been duly and properly passed and assented to, or that such 
bill has been duly and properly passed and presented to the 
governor; and any proclamation purpbrtin^to be published by 
authority of the governor in any newspaper in the colony to 
which such law or bill shall relate, and signifying Her Majesty’s 
disallowance of any such colonial law, or Her Majesty’s assent 
to any -such reseiwed bill as aforesaid, shall be prima facie 
evidence of such disallowance or aasent. • 

And whereas doubts are entertained respecting the validity of 
certain Acts enacted or reputed to bo enacted by the legislature 
of South Australia : Be it further enacted as follows : 

7. All laws or reputed laws enacted or purporting to have 
been enacted by the said legislature, or by persona or bodies of 
persons for the time being acting as such legislature, which have 
received the assent of Her Majesty in Council, or which have 
I’oceived the assent of the governor of the sjiid colony in the 
name and on behalf of Her Majesty, shall be and be deemed to 
have been valid and effe(*tual from the date of such assent for 
all purposes whatever ; provided that nothing herein contained 
shall be deemed to give effect to any law or ropiitod law wliich 
has been disallowed by Her Majesty, or has expired, or has been 
lawfully repealed, or to prevent the lawful disallowance or 
repeal of any law. 
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REPORT ON BRITISH JURISDICTION IN 
FOREIGN STATES 

By the late Mb. Hope Scott, 0 . 0 . 

Lincoln’s Inn, January i8, 1843. 

Arp. VI. The object to which my attention has been immediately 

directed is that of the establishment by Great Pritain of a 

* Criminal Jurisdiction in the Levant ; but I have conceived that 
it might be useful to extend the following observations beyond 
the limits thus marked out, and to include in them as well the 
question of civil jurisdiction in that quarter, as those which may 
arise, whether in civil or criminal matters, in other parts of the 
world. 

Indeed oven if I had not been led to a direct adoption of this 
course by considerations arising out of the still unsettled con- 
dition of our civil jurisdiction in the East, and by the knowledge 
(however imperfect) which I have acquired of the existence of 
similar powers in ether quarters of the world, it would have 
been impossible to solve that which appears to be the most 
important part of the question immediately before me— I mean 
the definition of the constitutional authority of the Crown in 
respect of jurisdiction thus acquired — without, at the same time, 
establishing principles, the recognition of which in any single 
instance would entail an obligation to give them general effect. 

Having said thus much in explanation of the purport of the 
following paper, I will add a few words as to the method in 
which it is framed. 

1 . Although 1 have directed attention to similar questions 
^generally, yet as the documents refeiTed to me do not comprise 

any inforiiiation as to the British jurisdiction in those countries 
which are not subject to the Porte, I have taken the accounts 
of the jurisdiction within the Turkish dominions as the chief 
basis of my observations. 

2 . The subject being one of a mixed character, partly int6i> 
national, and partly .domestic, I have throughout endeavoured, 
as far as possible, to distinguish from each other the questions . 
incident to either portion of it. 
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3 , I have bestowed more care updn establishing the principle App. VI. 

and the main features of the jurisdiction, than upon details for 

its exercise ; these latter being in my opinion moi’o fit for local 
and gradual institution, than for summary legislation, whether 
by the Crown alone, or by Parliament at homo. 

Of the two points of view from which the British jurisdiction 
in the Levant may be contemplated, that which presents it as 
an international question seems naturally to obtain the fii’st place. 

The principle declared by the maxim of the civil law, ‘ E.ttra 
' territorium ius dicenti impune non paretur " \ is one so necessiirily 
connected with the first idea of indopendont sovereignties, and 
so fully recognized throughout the civilized world, tliat to s^ieak 
of legislative or judicial acts to bo 2>ei*forinod by one supreme 
power within the dominions of another, without first showing 
some special authority ^ by wliich to su]>iiort them, would bo to 
discredit tho whole S3’^stem of international jurisprudence. 

Bui it is evident that the sovtu’eign right to exclude also 
implies that of admitting the^influonco of foreign Cjovernmonts ; 
and the convenienco of nations having friondlj’^ relations with 
<:^ch other has at all times required ami obtained a departure 
fi’om the strict rule above laid down. 

The forms under which such conc^*ssions have for the most 
pai*t been made, are— 

1. The recognition of foreign laws in particular eases by the 
local tribunals. 

2. The partial or total exemption of tho subj\‘cts of foreign 
Powers from the jurisdiction of these tribunals, and tho allow- 
ance of their own laws and judges. 

Of these the former appears to be in some sort necessary for 
the maintenance of intercourse amongst nations, and does not 
matenally interfere with the notion of tci ritorial sovereignty ; 
and accordingly we find that, by ‘coinity,’ various modifications 
of it are generally observed. 

The latter, especially in mixed suits bfitwe^un natives and 
foreigners, and above all, in criminal easels of whatever de- 
scription, implies pm tanlo, an abdication of sovereignty, which 
must not in any case bo hastily assumed, and which, amongst 
civilized Powers, in these da^^s rarely occurs. ^ 

It is certain, however, that in earlier times this latter juris- 

^ Dig. lib. 2, tU. i, 1 . 20. 

^ I have not thought it worth whilo to consider the caso of ambaBsa- 
dors and their dependents under tho general law of naiioiis. Tho curious 
illustration of it furnished by the proceedings of Sully (Vattel, Droit 
des Oena, lib. iv, chap. 9) would hardly be considered a precedent in 
"these days. The case, too, of the Portuguese minister, in Crom well's 
time, is the other way. 
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App. VI. diction (with which alone ^we are now concerned) was very 

generally allowed, and that it still exists both in the Levant and 

elsewhere. 

From the laborious compilation of De Miltitz^ it appears that 
traces of such a jurisdiction are to be found as early as the sixth 
century 3. c., and thence downwards from time to time, until, 
at the period of the Crusades, it obtained in the Levant a form 
not materially dissimilar from that in which we have now to 
consider it. 

The purposes of its first institution were purely commercial, 
and for the settlement of differences amongst the merchants of 
the particular nation to which it was conceded ; and such were 
probably always its limits in the Western States, and, parti- 
cularly in England, whore the introduction of it appears to have 
been comparatively late and partial®. But in the Levant there 
were many circumstances which enabled foreign States, and 
particularly the mercantile powei*s of Italy, to obtain a firmer 
footing ; and thero is abundant proof of their having established, 
both under the Christian and the Mahomedan rulers of these 
districts, a sort of independent sovereignty, sometimes coupled 
with territory, and often extending alike to crimes and to civil 
proceedings of whatever description®. 

It was probably with a regard to these precedents that the 
French Capitulations with the Porte in 1535 were framed ; and 
though England and Scotland neglected to take advantage of 
the right then reseived to them by Francis I \ the Capitulations 
obtained in 1579, and at subsequent periods, placed Groat Britain 
in the same position as France and other favoured Powers. 

The British jurisdiction in the Turkish dominions as it now 
exists, may be thus described. It rests— 

(i)* Ui^on Capitulations mth the Porto, and upon usage more 
or less fully acquiesced in by that Power ; 

' Manuel des Consuls^ par A. do Miltitz. Londres et Berlin, 1837, 
tom. i, p* 9 ; and tom. ii, part i, lib. 2, chap. i. 

* Cf. Miltitz, tom. i, lib. i, chap. 5, sec. 6 ; tom. ii. part i, lib. 2, chap, r, 
sec. 3, p. 334 ; ibid., p. 356 ; ibid., chap. 2, sec. 3, p. 460, &c. 

, ” Ct Miltitz, tom. ii, part i, lib. 2, chap, i, generally ; and chap. 2, 
soc. 2, p. ^23 et scq. ; sec. 3, p. 431 et soq. See also Lewis on the 
Qwemmeut qi Vepcndencicsj p. 142 et scq. 

* Miltitz, tom. i, lib. i, chap. 5, sec. 13, p. 525 ; ibid., tom. ii, part r, 
lib. 2, chap. I, sot*. 3, p. 219. 

^ The Articles of the Capitulations with Great Britain affecting the 
question of jurisdiction are the following : — VIII, IX, X, XI, XIV, XV, 
XVI, XXIV, XXV, XXVI, XXXIII, xm, xlv, xlvi, lviii, lxix, 
LXXI, LXXII. 

Those Articles do not bear out the present jurisdiction in mixed suits,^ 
or in the cases of crimes committed upon the person or property oi any 
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(2) Upon agreement with other nations to whom similar App. VL 

privileges have been allowed ; such agreement being sanctioned 

by the Porte. (See the French Capitulations, a.d. 1740, Article 
LII ; Miltitz, tom. ii, part 2, p. 127.) * , 

The persons in behalf of whom it is allowed, are— 

1. British subjects properly so called K 

2. Subjects of other Powers who navigate under the flag, or 
elaim the protection of Great Britain. 

The subject-matter of the jurisdiction includes either gener- 
ally and constantly, or in some places and occasiomilly — 

(i) Crimes and ofiences of whatever kind committed by 
British subjects ; 

j (2) Civil proceedings where all parties are British subjects ; 

{3) The same where the defendant is a British subject, and 
the plaintiff a subject of the Porto ; 

(4) The same whore the defendant is a British subject, and 
the plaintiff subject to another European Power. 

The recognized officers for its exorcise are the ambassadors, 


but British subjects ; nor, indeed, if strictly eon.stnu‘d, do they convey 
any criminal jurisdiction at all. 

Article XVIII, however, places Great Britain on the same footing as 
other favoured rowers, and thus extends the jurisdiction ; but unless 
we can tliua obtain the advantage of the Russian Treaty of Adriaiioplo, 
A. D. 1829, it does not appear that an exclusive criminal and police juris- 
diction, except in cases wlicro British subjects alone are concoriiod, can 
be maintained under the Capitulations. 

An extract from this treaty is given by Hiltitz, tom. ii, pari 9, p. 1330, 
-2nd the grant thereby made is that Russian subjects .shall bo under 
‘the exclusive jurisdiction and police of the Minister and Consuls of 
Russia.’ Be Miltitz says in another place (ibid., i>. 1445) that Austria is 
entitled ‘comme toutes Ics nations Chretiennes,' to the advantages of 
this treaty ; but this does not seem to be the case, at h ast as reganls 
jurisdiction ; and on this account, as well Jis because the practice of 
judging in civil cases where Turkish subjects are x>aities, is not sane- 
tionod by the Capitulations, I havo tliought it right to mention usage 
28 one of tlio grounds of the jurisdiction. I may add that many parts 
of the French, Austrian, and earlier Russian Capitulations, as well as of 
our own, appear to bo so vaguely worded, that without tiio assistance 
of usage it might bo difficult to ascertain the sense of tliem. (Sincos 
this note was written my attention has been called to tlieifirst Article 
of the Convention of 1838, which, being posterior to tJie Treaty of 
Adrianople, must be held to incorporate its provisions in favour of Groat 
Britain, and so to place tlie subjects of the latter on the same footing as 
those of Russia.) 

^ There does not appear to bo much exactness in the language of the 
Capitulations on this head. The two classes are sometimes identified 
' and sometimes distinguished. For purposes of convenience I have used 
the term ^ British subjects * indifferently for both. 
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App. VI. consuls, and* other agents of Great Britain. In some cases 
— they are entitled under the Capitulations to act alone, in others 
in assisting the Turkish magistrates, but in the latter cases also 
they are often allowed a ? 3 ole authority. 

The laws to which the jurisdiction, when separately exercised, 
is referred for its regulation, are not certainly defined. 

Article XVI of the Capitulations points to. ‘the custom’ of 
the English in the decision olT ‘ any suit or other difference or 
dispute amongst the English themselves.’ And in proceedings 
between the English and other Europeans the forum rei is^ cus- 
tomarily allowed to entail the ai^plication of English law to the 
case of an English defendant, but (to omit for the present parti- 
culars which will be considered hereafter) a strict adherence to 
English juris])rudence has never ]>een observed. 

* In cases wliore Britisli agents act jointly with the Turkish 
magistrates their only duty seems to bo that of. i>reventing 
palpable oppression. 

The foregoing sketch may suflice to give a general view of 
that part of the subject which is properly international — that is, 
which concerns the relations between Great Britain and the 
territorial soveroign of Turkey, as well as those }>etween Great 
Britain and the other foreign Powers wliich have similar privi- 
leges in the Levant. And I will now pass on to what may be 
called the domestic portion of it ; in otlier words, to a considera- 
tion of the principles ux)on which the jurisdiction thus conceded 
from without has been accepted and exorcised. Hero too, how- 
ever, there is an international question which recpiires considera- 
tion. It has been noticed above that the jiu’isdiction is allowed 
not only in favour of the British subjects properly so called, but 
also in favour of the subjects of other countries under the pro- 
, tection of Great Britain. In former times it apj^ears ’ that the 
Flemish merchants, an<l perhaps some others, were in this 
position ; but at present I am not certain that .any but the 
Ionian islanders .are so circumstanced. 

By the Treaty “ of 1815 the Seven Islands are declared an 
independent State, under the protection of Great Britain ; and 
by the Constitutional Charter of 1817 it is declared that ‘the 
British Consuls in ail ports wh.atsoevor shall be considered to be 
the Consuls and Vice-Consuls of the United States of the Ionian 
Islands, and the subjects of the same shall be entitled to their 
fullest protection.’ 

In accordance with these conditions, the lonians have 
enjoj^ed all the advantages of British subjects in the Turkish 
dominions ; but no direct jurisdiction over them having beer 

^ Capitulations, Article XXXIII. 

* Hertslet's Treaties, vol. i. p. 46 ot scq. 
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conceded by the legislature of the Islands to the British ambas- App. VI. 

sadors and consuls, this has hitherto been enforced (as I under* 

stand) only by the threat of withdniwinfif British protection, and 
cannot be considered to rest upon a saftb or gatisfiictory ground. 

It seems, however, that no. difficulty would occur in procuring 
an Act of the Ionian Legislature to regulate this point. And 
as the terms of such a law ought on every ac^count to agree with 
the provisions to be made in respect of British subjects, I will 
hereafter advert to this more particularly, and now proceod to 
consider the character of the jun'sdiction with reference to the 
constitution and laws of England. 

According to Do Miltitz', the ej\rliest traces that can be 
found of the establishment of an English consular jurisdiction 
abroad are those contained in royal charters of the lift^'onth* 
century. Of these, the first (a. n. 1404) recites the disorders 
which had«arisen amongst English traders in the llanso ports, 
and gives them power to el<4ct G iibermttorc.% to wJiom the King 
grants quantum in nobis cst authority to govern the English mer- 
chants ; and do full and s|)oody justice amongst them in their 
causes and disputes ; to comx>os(> ditleronces between thorn and 
the local merchants ; to cause satisfacf ion to be made in Cfuses 
of injury and violence to the latter, and to demand it in return ; 
also, with common consent of tlie morcliants, to make statutes 
and ordinances, and to enforce them by reasonable penalties, &c. 

And general obedience is enjoined upon English merchants, &c. 

(Kymer’s JPh’dcra, ed. Loud., vol. viii. ]>. 360.) 

This grant, from one part of it, appears to liavo bf‘on only 
a confirmation of an existing usage, founded u])on i)rivilegos 
from the local Government, and ui>on consent of the merchants 
themselves ; which x)rivileg()s and consent are still treated as 
in some sort the basis of the jurisdiction, the Crown onl^ 
lending miimis suas adliitriccs. 

A similar charter of the Low Countries will be found, ibid., 
p. 464, A. D. 1407, and again for Noi’way, ibid., p. 51 1, a. d. 1408“. 

The letters-patont given to Lorijnzo Htrozzi by Richard III 
in 1485 are remarkable as not appearing to rest upon an antece* 
dent grant of iirivileges from the country in which the consulate 
was to be established, but rather upon the general usage of 
nations. They contain, moreover, a direct creatiorf of a royal 
magistracy, and subject to it not merchants only, but all the 
subjects of tine Crown of those parts. (Rymcr, vol. xii. j). 270 ; 
cf. ibid., p.*3i4 ) 

* Tom. ii, part i, p. 385. 

* In 1490 extensive powers of self-government wore allowed by treaty 
to the English merchants in Denmark and Norway. — Miltitz, tom. ii, 
part 9, p. 664. 
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App. VI. Of the sixteenth century i have examined several grants of 

consulates, but they are so vague in their terms as to afford little 

assistance. (Rymer, vot xiii. p. 353 ; ibid., p. 766 ; ibid., vol. xiv. 
p. 424.) s • 

In that century, too, the practice of creating corporations with 
exclusive privileges of foreign trade, appears to have been on the 
rise; and, as I shall presently have occasion to observe, the 
constitution of these bodies was such as to render unnecessaiy 
a frequent resort to judicial authority in the sense in which we 
have now to consider it. 

As to the Levant, in particular, I have already noticed that 
the first formal Capitulations with the Porte bear date in the 
year 1579. In 1581 ' it appeals that the Queen established a Levant 
Company, but probably not with the same jirivileges as those 
subsequently granted by King James. 

The commission to her ambassador or agent in tho ‘ partes of 
Turkie ’ of the year 1582 has been preserved by Hackluyt^ ; and 
by that instrument, after having previously recited hor treaty 
with the Porte, the Queen grants to liim, mter alia, power over 
all her subjects ti’ading in the Mussulman Empire, authorizes 
him to make laws for their guidance, and to enforce the 
obsei^ance of them, promising horn fide et in verho Eegio, to ratify 
all the ambassador might do a legibm nostm non ahhorrentia. 

Under this commission \ which contains a clause respecting 
consuls, the ambassjidor in 1583 named one for Aleppo, &c., to 
whom he gave powcjr Uo imprison, punish, and correct, &c.,’ 
even as he might himself do, by virtue of Her Majesty's 
commission. 

In James I's time a now clnuter was granted to the Levant 
Company, and this, confirmed by Charles II, and recognized 
ty vailous Acts of Parliament, constituted the basis of the 
British consular jurisdiction in the East, until the abolition of 
the company in 1825. 

By King James’ letters-patent *, the company was invested 

* Soe Miltitz, tom. ii, piirt 2, p. 780, note 4. 

* It is given by Miltitz, tom. ii, part 2, lib. 3, App., p. 1602. 

^ Miltitz, ibid., p. 1604. 

* The coiis'ila and vice-consuls of the company might be appointed ‘in 
all Mich places of the Seignory of Venice, the dominions of the Grand 
Seignior, and other places within the Levant,' as the company should 
think moot, and wore to have authority and power to govern all and 
singular merchants, being subjects, &c., us well of the said company as 
others which were not of the said company, &c. — Charter, sec. 17. 

The company was also empowered Ho mi\ko, ordain, and establish, 
&c., as well for the good mle and government of the said governor and 
company, Ac., as of all and singular others the subjects of him, his heirs 
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, with exclusive privileges of trade tn great part of the Levant or App. VI. 

Mediterranean seas, and (as it seems) with a genenil power of 

making by-laws, and appointing consuls* with judicial functions, 
in all the regions so designated. * • 

Of this charter, and the confinnatory one of Charles II, the 
points which it seems most material for our present pui’pose to 
observe are : — 

I. That it was altogether in the nature of a prerogative gi'ant 
from home, and not at all founded upon any recital of conces- 
sions made by the various sovereigns in wdiose dominions it was 
to take effect. On the contrary, it assumed a powt^r to withdraw 
British subjects from the foreign tribunals of its own authority, 
and, for aught that appeal’s, even in cases in which those 
tribunals might, according to the local law, siipi)ly the legitimate 
forum. It was provided, indeed, that then^. should be no infrac- 
tion of treaties, but that was all. 

. 2. That the main strength of the coercive jurisdiction given 
by the charter apx>ears, in Tyrkcy at least, to liavo depended, on 
the one hand, mion the coiporate character of the comi)any and 
the x^ower which it thus had over its own meniboi*s, and on the 
other, upon its exclusive x>rivilogcs of tnide, which enabled, it to 
prevent the influx of disorderly merchants and seamen. 

3. That the charter did not contemx>lato the exercise of any 
criminal jurisdiction, x^i’oxierly so called, nor yet any of a civil 
character in mixed suits. 

These branches of the jurisdiction have i^robably been of 
gradual acquisition, and perhaps w'ere not i)rolended to in those 
times. 

This charter, the principle of which, as to exclusive riglits of 
trading, received sux)port from the famous case of the ItJast India 
Company v. Sandys (State I'riaUt vol. x. x>. 37i)» received als<i 
a Parliamentary recognition in the Act 26 Geo. IT, cai>. 18 ; but 
that statute, in confirming, with certain modi ii cations, tho 

and successors, intermeddling, or ]>y any means i xorL'ising merchandizo, 
in iuiy part of tlio Seignory of Venice, &c.» and to ordain, limit, and 
provide such pains, punishments, and pi-nalties, hy iinj^risonmuiit of 
body, or by fines or amerciaments, or by all or any of them, to b8 
extended upon and against all and evei-y offenders, — lliiTl., s*^c. 19. 

Tho exclusive privileges of trading extended ‘to the Seignory of 
Venice, the Gi|lf of Venice, the State of Ragousa, and any hther State 
or Government within the Gulf of Venice, the dominions of the Grand 
Seignior, and every other part of tho Levant or Mediterranean seas,' 
except the particular parts and places sjjecilied by the charter, and tho 
coasts of Spain, France, and Tuscany, generally ; but tho legislative and 
judicial x>ow^ers of the company and its consuls seem to liavo had no such 
limitation. 
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App. VI. company’s power of making*^ by-laws, seems to have restricted 
their effect to the membera of the company only. 

There can be little d6ubt but that the Act 6 Geo. IV, cap. 33 
which transferred the jurisdiction to the consuls of the Crown, 
was designed to establish it in their hands at least to the extent 
thus described. 

But upon the dissolution of the company, a far more difficult 
task was thrown upon the consuls than that which their office 
had ^previously entailed. The whole corporate and preventive 
authority which had before su2)j)orted them was gone, and the 
prescriptive respect, which might formerly have attached to the 
powers conferred by the charter, was disturbed by the necessity 
which had now arisen of testing them by tluj rcjcognized principles 
of the constitution. 

In 1826 doubt was thrown upon the legality of the general 
powers of line and imjn isonment, and of the jjower in certain 
cases of sending back His Majesty’s subjects to this country, 
which had previously been thought to bo vested in the consuls ; 
and thus the coercive character of tlic jurisdiction was greatly 
shaken. 

The Act 6 Geo. IV, moreover, luid made no provision in lieu 
of the company’s ])ower of framing by-laws, nor had any 
principle been laid down by which the difficulties attending 
alike upon a strict adherence^ to English jurisprudence and upon 
deviations from it, by the consular tribunals, might be remedied. 

And, lastly, th<? criminal and international jurisdiction had 
gradually assumed a form which the jkjw state of affairs ren- 
dered ill the highest degree important, but the exorcise of which 
could not bo based even u[)on that degree of authority which 
a reference to the j>ow<u*.s of the company’s consuls might in 
/other respects have supplied. 

It was to relieve the servants and subjects of the Crown in the 
Levant from the danger and inconvenience arising out of theso 
circumstances that, in 1836 (eleven years after the dissolution of 
the company), the Act 6 & 7 Will. IV, cap. 78 was passed ; 
but up to this day its provisions have remained dormant ; and 
the following observations induce mo to think that, upon the 
'passing of a new Act, the total repeal of it is desirable : 

I. It will be remembered that although Queen Elizabeth’s 
commission to her ambassador had based her power in tho 
Levant, to some degree at least, upon tho capitu.lations of the 
Porte, tho charter of tlie Levant Company proceeded altogether 
upon tho prerogative of the English Crown. 

The Act 6 Geo. IV, cap. 33, in transferring the authority of the 
company's consuls to those of tho King, recognized the charter 
and the subseiiuent Acts of Parliament as the cliief basis of the 
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jurisdiction ; and though the langYiage of section 4 is sufficient,’ App. VI. 

and was perhaps designed to include the authority derived, 

whether by capitulation or usage, frdhi tlie Porte and other 
foreign Powers, no specific mention ’is nii^do of it. 

• This omission must, I think, be deemed erroneous, since it is 
admitted on all hands that the law of nations does not counte- 
nance the assertion of such a jurisdiction u})on the solo authority 
of the extra-territorial Power. But the Act now under considera- 
tion appears to have gone into the other (‘xtreme. As orignially 
framed, it contained no allusion to the origin of the jurisdiction, 
but in consequence, I beliovt', of the olq’tx-tions which had been 
taken to a Bill foi* .similar pur])oses in China, tht^ piv'S(>iii 
preamble was added. 

Now, tliispreamble omits all retVuH'nce as wcdl to the coin])any’s 
charier and the Acts ndating to it, as to tlu? Act 6 Geo. IV, 

33> recites, ap])arently as the sc>h' ground of ihe juris- 

diction, the treaties and cajutulations ))elwe<'n 11 is Majo.sty and 
tlie PorU* ; while, by speaking of it as ‘a full and (‘iiliro jurisdic- 
tion and controul conferred upon the British ainhassadors and 
consuls,’ by those capitulations (which are‘ in the lorm of grants 
fi’om the Porte), it .seems to countenance th(‘ ilieory whh'h has 
sometimes been put forward, but which English lawyers have 
refu.sed to admit, that iho aiul)as.sador.s and consuls are in this 
respect delegates of tlu^ Porte, ,so that ‘all their acts are to be 
considered as emanating from the Local Govi^rnment wliose 
representatives they are.’ 

It is true, indeed, that the subsoqiu>nt pai i of fho Act, hy 
proceeding to define and estaldish ilu^ juristlii tiou, brings in 
British authority to complete it, and so, by construction, both 
the source's of tlie consular jiirisfliction may Im* .said to brj 
acknowledged. But as I conceive it to ]><• of groat ju-acticiyi 
importance that some* eletiiiite tlieory .slionhl lx* i(X!Ognize*d by 
the coiLstitution as ai)plical»h* to all cases of tlx; kind, and as 
this Act, even when most favourably construed, cannot bo said 
distinctly to propound such a tlicoiy, 1 think that; its continuance 
on the Statute Book is on this ground alom* und(‘.sirabh\ 

2 . The second objection to which the? preamble seems open is 
that, by referring .specifically to the capitulations, ainl to casA 
in which British subjects are exclusively con ci i ned* it tends to 
discredit those important ]>arts of the jurisdiction which have' 
arisen from «.sagc, or which relates to easels in which fonjign 
subjects under the protection of Great Britain arcs involved. 

And this view (cjxcept a.s regards civil suits in which British 
subjects and the subjects of othc*r (ffiristian Powers are con- 
cerned), is confirmed by the enacting part. 

I am indeed aware of the difficultie.s whicdi would have 
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App. VI. attended either a specific recttal of the whole subject-matter of 

the jurisdiction as it practically exists, or the subjection (without 

their previous consent) df the Ionian islanders to a British Act 
of Parliament ; but .1 thiAk that by the use of general terms, 
all that is necessary in these respects might have been provided, 
without giving any cause for jealousy or offence. 

3. I am in some doubt as to the nature of the powers conferred 
on the Crown by the Act. If they are meant to be, properly 
speaking, legislative, the proviso as to ‘ penalties, forfeitures, or 
imprisonments, for the breach of the directions and regulations * 
so made, appears to limit the criminal legislation to a very sub- 
ordinate part of that ‘ full and entire jurisdiction and controul ’ 
which the Porte has conceded, and leaves the chief difiiculties 
still unprovided for. But I conceive that the ‘ directions and 
regulations ’ authorized by the Act must be construed to relate 
rather to rules of practice and modes of proceeding than to 
legislation properly so called ; and, if this be so, the question 
what laws or modifications of laws are to bo considered applicable, 
remains as it was before the passing of the Act. 

Having traced out the Turkish jurisdiction, I propose now to 
refer briefly to other provisions on the same or similar subjects. 

With the Barbary States of Morocco, Tripoli, and Tunis there 
are separate treaties^ still in force, which, although not recited 
by the Act 6 & 7 Will. IV, may have been partly the cause of 
these States being included in the provisions of that statute. 

As to the piactice in tliose jwts, it is not necessaiy for my 
present purpose to do more than observe that the jurisdiction, 
as defined by the treaties, boar a general resemblance to that 
established by the capitulations with the Porte. 

In China a species of government and the erection of a 
Criminal and admiralty jurisdiction was authorized by the Act 3 
& 4 Will. IV, cap. 93, sec. 6, before any formal consent had been 
obtained from the Emperor. A Bill subsequently introduced 
into Parliament was lost, as I understand, owing to objections 
founded on this want of consent ; but by the pending negotiations 
provisions will probably bo made in this respect which will pro- 
duce a state of things similar to that which exists in the Levant. 

•The British settlement at Honduras (of which I shall have 
occasion to speak again hereafter) presented in its original form 
the picture of a similar jurisdiction. Honduras ‘S was in 1768 
held to be part of the Spanish territories by Mr. de (irey (Beeves, 

^ Seo Hertiilot’s Treaties, vol. i, &c. Tripoli and Tunis are also included 
in those with the Porte. 

* In 1699 it had been spoken of by the Attorney and Solicitor-General 
as ‘being no part of llis Majesty’s plantations.* — Chalmers* Opinions^ 
a. 265. 
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96) ; and in 1817 tha Act 57 jQeo. Ill, cap. 53, recited its App. VI, 

existence as ‘ a settlement for certain purposes in the possession 

and under the protection of His Maje^ity, but not within the 
territory and dominion of His Majesty.* But from an early 
X)eriod the British settlers appear to have? had, by sufferance, 
a separate jurisdiction; and the Act 59 Geo. ill, cap. 44, 
authorized the establishment of a Criminal Court amongst them. 

It would seem, however, that Honduras has now assumed 
a more formally colonial position. 

In other foreign countries traces of the old consular i>owGr 
are also to be found ^ but for the most part it seems from the 
treaties to be confined to voluntary jurisdiction in testamentary 
matters, and hardly over to extend beyond arbitration. 

I am unable, however, to speak with any certainty upon this 
head, since the subject requires much investigation, and a know- 
ledge, not of written treaties only, but of the usages of tho 
respective countries. 

But whether any other important jurisdiction of this kind 
may at present exist or not,nt is plain that intercourse between 
Christian and infidel, civilized .and Karbarous nations, must at 
all times tend to create them ; and it seems, therefore, but 
prudent that a counti*y whose colonial and commercial relations 
are so extensive as those of Great Britain, should bo i)rovid<‘d 
with settled principles by which to decide every now case .as it 
may arise. 

The ascertainment of these principles forms tlio next subject 
of my inquii-y ; and hero tho chief point to bo considered is, to 
what doctrines of the constitution tho acquisition and exercise 
of such a jurisdiction can be referred. 

Now, from the instances before adduced, both in respect of tlK» 

Levant and other places, it may be concluded that in earli(g* 
times the Crown alone would have IxKin thought to possess 
sufficient authority to establish Consular Courts whorcjvor foreign 
Powers might allow them to exist ; and it is remarkable ® that 
as late as tho middle of thf3 last centuiy the Commission of tlio 
British Consul at Alicante contained agr.ant of judicial powers. 

* See Hertslet’s Treuties, vol. i. p. 191 ; vol. ii. pp. 3, 4 ? *54 ; vol. iii. x>. 47e; 

vol. iv. pp. 39, 40 ; vol. V. pp. 29a, 387, &c. • • 

* See'Beawes’ ed. Chitty, vol. ii. p. 418. I have kooii later foririH for tlio 
same place to tho same eflfect. In 1718 tho Attorney-General (ThoniHon) 
appears to ha\% thought that tho Crown cc»uld give a consul coci*civo 
powers (Chalmers' Opinions, 2. 294% Tho case of Waddro^i v. Cuounbe^ 

3 Taunt, 162, seems to be an authority against the judicial character of 
consuls. 

The registers of tlie Privy Council might probably throw light upon 
the question, but I have not hud leisure to examine them. 
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Apf. VL How far the practice of iniroducing such clauses may har^ 

prevailed in other cases, and when it ceased, I do not know ; but 

the present form of commission certainly d6os not pretdhd to 
convey such powem, and though this may in some degree be ac- 
counted for by the alterations which have been made in later 
treaties with regard to consular authority, yet, on the whole, it 
might be ‘dangerous in these days to rely upon the prerogative, 
unless fortified, not by treaty only, but by some definite Par- 
liamentary recognition. 

Such a recognition, however, may, I think, very justly be 
claimed, even upon the present theory of the Constitution, and, 
as I shall endeavour to show, is urgently required by the public 
interest. 

There are two principles which I may mention, in the first 
place, as having some relation to the question, but upon neither 
of which it is necessary, nor, as I think, expedient, tq rely. 

The first is that which concerns the general allegiaiico of the 
subjects, and the power of the Crown to restrain them from going 
abroad and to recall them home. 

The second is that which has at vaiious times been assorted 
and allowed in resi>ect of restraints on English trade to foreign 
countries. 

Of these, tlio former is, I think, inadequate ; the latter, even 
if it could nowadays l)e maintained, would be so chiefly by 
a forced appli(*ation to it of principles, the support of which we 
mky obtain in tliis case by a mi)ro direct and legitimate way. 
The di/lerence between tijo question of commercial jirerogative 
and that whicli wo have tt) consider may be illustrated by the 
following remarks. 

Trade amongst nations is a thing necessarily incident to their 
mutual wants, and as far as it does not interfere with the 
respective internal interests of the countries between which it 
takes place, may be argued to be in its own nature common and 
free, and, in fact, to be recognized sis such by our constitution. 

And, therefore, although the Crown, by its prerogative of 
peace and war, may exercise considerable influence in establishing 
a foreign trade, yet it may bo argued to do so merely by the 
ifsmoval of unjust impediineiits to the right, and not by the 
citation of ithe right itself. And such, in effect, appears to be 
the answer ' which has been given to the principle adopted in 
77ic East India Compamj v. Sandt/s, and more recently in a very • 
able opinion by Mr. .West. (See Chalmers’ Opin.y 2. 249.) But 
the exorcise of legislative and judicial powers within an in- 
dependent State is an attribute of sovereignty, the communica- 

^ Soo Chitty on The Prerogative, chnp. x, sec. i ; the arguments in East 
India Company v. Sa>uiys, &c. 
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ftoh of which is neither genenilly uequiretl by any international 
principle of justice or convenience, nor, except under peculiar 
circumstances, consistent with the dignity and safety of the 
Power which grants it. The foreign •Power, therefore, which 
is induced to make a concession of this kind, performs a very 
different act from any of those wliich ndate merely to the 
freedom or security of trade. It does not thereby' remove 
impediments to what, in a popular sense, may l)e tc^rmed the 
rights of other nations, but it trenches directly up<»n its own, 
and that in matters of the utmost delicacy and imi)ortance. 

And so, on the other hand, the Crown, when it ]>rocures the 
allowance of this jurisdiction, cannot he consiilen'd to obtain 
privileges over which the subjects liave any antecedent consti- 
tutional claim. On the contrary, it is in the strictest sense 
a creation by the Grown of that wJiicli the subjects cannot pro- 
tend to, nor, even wiien granted, ac<|uiiH* to themstdvi*s ; for, 
allowing that a nu're exenudion friun the local courts miglit be 
argued to be a personal privilege in them, it is ]>lain that the 
erection of other courts implfes sovereignty of such a kind as no 
subject, or body of subjects, except in the right of the Crown, 
can obtain. 

The objections th(‘n which might in tlu\se days be raised to an 
assertion of the prerogative in tlie regulation id’ foreign trade do 
not seem to touch our case, of which the true priiuuplo (as 
I hope the following remarks will show) is still to be found 
among the recognized attributi'S of the Crown. 

Let us assume tliat b}' tlie j>on<liijg tivaty Cliina concedes an 
island, and that by the same treaty sJio conce<les a jurisdiction 
over British persons and causes within her own ports. 

How are these two cc^ssions distinguisbable ? As it would 
appear, only by this : that the former is supported by the natural^ 
and most secure, but not Uw only basis of jurisdiction, viz. 
territory, and the latter is without it. 

In both cases the Emperor parts with his sovereignty ; in both 
eases Great Britain acquires it. The dilfereiice between tliem is 
not so much one of kind as of degree and strength. In the island 
our authority extends to everything not specially excepted in 
tkj cession ; on the continent wo have also power, but only in» 
excepted instances. In the island wo can coiiiinarRi [diysic^l 
force to give effect to the jurisdiction ; on the continent wo have 
*an equal rigl^jt to make it effectual, but we may need foreign 
assistance to do so. In the island the territory helps to maintain 
itself, and by a maintenance of the territory wo maintain the 
jurisdiction ; on the continent our arras and negotiations may 
effect the same result, only they have a less secure basis of 
operation. 
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App. VI. But if the nature of the thing ceded, the meani^pdf its acquisitior^ 

and retention, and the party acquiring, be the a^e in ths .one 

case as the other, how pan we escape the conclusion both 

jurisdictions are held in, the same right and under same 

constitutional principles ? And if this be so, then the sc^e pre< 
rogative of the Crown needs no further argument for its support. 

For it is admitted on all hands, that when the Crown acquires 
teiTitory, either by cession or conquest, its authority is purely 
monarchical; and if extra-territorial jurisdiction, acquired in 
a similar manner, be not distinguishable from territorial, except 
by a still greater dependence upon the continued exercise of the 
prerogative, it would seem at once to follow that both in a legis- 
lative and judicial sense it appertains properly and exclusively 
to the Crown. 

Nor is it any objection to this view to say that the case of 
English subjects proceeding to a foreign country has in it features 
of that kind of colonization which is held to imply 'the applica- 
tion of the common law of England, to the exclusion of the 
legislative authority of the Crown ; for even if it ‘could be 
maintained that these principles are not, practically speaking, 
subject to groat modifications in the very case of settlements 
within a now and unoccupied territory, still it would be hard to 
see how they could find any entrance here. When British 
subjects proceed, in ordinary cases, to the dominions of a foreign 
Power, they go under the full operation of the princij)le which 
requires obedience to the local courts and laws. Then a treaty, 
or tacit agi oement, ensues and a separate jurisdiction is provided 
for them ; but if English laws become applicable in its adminis- 
tration how is this elfoctcd? Surely not because the subjects 
brought those laws with them, for at first there was a local 
system which excluded their effect. It must be then from the 
Vreaty or agreement alone that they derive force ; and, if so, 
they cease to be the laws of England in a proper sense*, and 
become merely that system of jurisprudence which either the 
treaty has stiiJulatod for, or the Crowm has thought fit to 
prescribe. 

To test this view by a case which may easily occur. Let us 
suppose an English mercantile establishment to have acquired , 
m a foreign country, courts of its own and a certain application 
of English law, by mere usage and without any indirect inter- 
ference from home. 

4 - 

^ I hsive supposed this to suixirvene, which is usually the case ; hut 
the pritK'iplo must, 1 think, be the same though it precede, as now in 
parts of China. 

* The tiicory of tho common law, as to the reception of the civil and 
canon law in England, illpstrates this principle. 
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• Let us then . imagihe a conquest or cession by which the App. VI. 

territory comes' to the Crown. What would, under these cir- 

cunuriAn^, be the position of the English ? Woufd they be 
able tqyjdle^ an established constitutional right, and require to 
be tr^ted as the inhabitants, not of a Crown colony, but of 
a settlement by emigi’ation ? If they did so, surely the answer 
would be this : — ‘ We cannot acknowledge tliat you ever were 
yourselves sovereigns, and if you now claim, independently of 
the Crown, you must i*ely upon a delegation from the foj;iner 
Government, and that Government, with all its dependencies, 
is at an end ; but if you claim under a constructive authority 
from home, in what part .of the constitution, oxcopi the pre- 
rogative of the Crown, can you (imi any princii>les which will 
bear upon that original surrender of sovereignty by the local 
power which must bo the necessary l>asis of your claim ? Either 
then the jurisdiction over you has now for tlio first tiim* iK'como 
British, anS, if so, you are in the same position as the other 
inhabitants of the ceded district, or else you must be <*onsidored 
to have Been the subject of h prior cc^ssion ; and in both eases 
your constitutional rights are the same ’ *. 

* The case of Honduras, wliicli I )iavc already liad oeeasion to notice, . 
presents facts similar to tlioso wliich I have hero supposed. Tim following 
account of it i» chicliy taken from Clark on Colonial Law^ p. 326, and 
Martin’s ColonieSj vol. ii, and, though not very nt;<!urate,* may suilico to 
sho.w the resomblanco. In its origin a trading cstablishinont on foreign 
territory, it seems for many years to have cixisied without any direct 
government by tho Crown, and yet iudo}>ondoii(ly of tins territorial 
sovereign. Under those circumstances, the inhabitants H]einselv«>s foriiied 
an assembly for the cnactmont of laws, and in Iho courts the law of 
England, except where local circumstances prohibit«*d its appli(*.ation, 
seems usually to have prevailed. In 1765 (apparently f«»r tho first 
time) tho direct authority of tho Crown was admitted «ftnd established^ 
by a formal covenant with the naval comiiiaiider on that station. Sinco 
this j>eriod the power of a governor seems to have been <*xercipe«l by tho 
commanding officer of the station till, in 1783, the jtractice of appfunting 
superintendents com nienccd. 

Tho occupation has at various periods been sam-lioiied by Spain, but 
with a reservation of the sovereignty, and (1783 or 1786) with a proviso 
which has not been enforced, that no system of government sliould ljf» 
established except by consent of both tho Crowns. Mr. Martin woufU 
now have the rights of Great Britain to bo territorial, and to rest eitlier 
upon cession or conquest ; but tho transactions upon which he relies 
were anterior tho Act 57 Goo, III, cap. 53, which, as I have above 
noticed, disclaims territorial rights. The next Act, however, 59 Geo. Ill, 
cap. 44, though cautio'usly worded, seems to have proceeded upon tho 
supposition that there was enough of a ten-itorial character to support 
the establishment of a criminal court ; but then this is no more than 

has since been done in China, and may be oxxdained by the necessity of 

• 

H 
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App. VI. In the last illustration whiph I have used, it will be observed 
that I have put the case as strongly as possible against the pre- 
rogative, by supposing rthat there has been no direct gz%int of 
jurisdiction to the Crown from foreign Powers. But in the 
case of the Levant, ''at least, this is plainly otherwise, since the 
Capitulations are between the Porte and the Crown, and the 
jurisdiction is vested expressly in the ambassadors and consuls, 
who, whether appointed through the Levant Company or im- 
mediately by the Queen, must be considered as royal officers. 

It will be oViserved also that in arguing the question I have 
supposed a claim of right by the subjects in opposition to the 
Crown, and this seemed necessary fully to bring out the principle. 
But as a matter of fact, the real interests of the subjects are not 
only compatible wdth, but require this view of the prerogative. 

The transition from mere residence to occupation, and from, 
long occupation to territorial settlement, are so gradual, and 
there appears to be now so little authority which will apply to 
the case of subjects abroad, until the last stoj) in the process is 
completed and a formal colony established, that it is of tlie utmost 
importance to seize upon any principle which will prevent 
confusion, and so tend to the protection of trade. • 

To establish by Act of Parliament any system sufficiently 
extensiv(5 and various to meet every case as it may arise is 
utterly impossible ; and, indeed, the Act 6 & 7 Will. IV, 
cap. 78, by mferring tlie regulation of the Levant jurisdiction to 
thd King in Council, admits this impossibility. * 

To confer u])on the Crown by Act of Parliament any jxiwers 
short of those which I recommend, is but to shift the ground of 
the difficulty, since, of couri^e, that which the Act has not 

the case. Appeals, however, Are said to ho admissible from Honduras 
*to the Privy Council ; and the Act 3 & 4 Will. IV, cap. 54, sec. 14 
has brought it within the privileges of tlio Navigation Acts. To this 
curious state of circumstances I am not aware that* any definite theory 
has been applied. * 

The resort to Parliament for the erection of a court certainly shows 
that the power of the Crown was thoiiglit insufficient for the exorcise 
of what was at that time acknowledged to he an extra-territorial juris* 
«*diction ; but I do not deny that the doctrine of the prerogative which 
1 advance >has been greatly neglected. And therefore, although 
Mr. Clark throws doubt upon the validity .alike of the laws and tribunals 
other than those established under the Act of Parliament, I am inclined 
to maintain an opposite opinion. ' 

To the covenant of the inhabitants, indeed,' I can attach no constitu- 
tional effect, but, considered upon the principles which I have advanced, 
the jurisdiction, whether territorial or extra-territoiial, finds a support 
in the prerogative of the Crown, whkh is sufficient to establish both 
the political and tho judicial institutions of the settlement. 
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Specified, because it was imforeseen, an Order in Council depen* 
dent Upon the Act could not regulate. 

Indeed, a brief review of the jurisdiction in the Lofant alone 
will prove that none but the most fle:2ible.and extensive powers 
are adequate* to its control. • * * , 

The persons in favour of whom it exists are not Englishmen 
only, but also for-eigners from Crown colonies, and not these 
foreigners only, but also Ionian islandei-s. , 

Nor is this all : it is to be exorcised in cases whore Turks, 
Germans, Frenchmen, Kussians, Italians, &c., are concerned iis 
plaintiffs or prosecutors. 

Lastly, it is hold upon a precarious tenure; its limits ai'e not 
strictly defined ; it is sometimes shared with the Turkish magi* 
strates, and it is to bo exercised under continual relations with 
monarchical or absolute Powers^, and in dopondence upon their 
support. 

Under these circumstances it is not surprising that though tho 
treaties ‘point vaguely to tho English ‘ custom,’ the Turkey 
merchants should say that it is quite obvious that British law is 
totally inapx>licable to the local circumstances of Tui*koy, and 
that all who reside in the Levant, though tenacious of the 
valuable privileges coucedtHl by the Porte, ari* simsHde of tho 
necessity of a peculiar code of regulations for tho g^^veriimont of 
Her Majesty’s subjects within the Ottoman Dominions. 

In teuth, even if the variety of origin which distinguishes the 
persons protected by Great Britain tlid not render groat inodifi- 
cations of English law both necessary and just, (lie points of 
contact with other Christian nations, as well as with tho Turks, 

' Icannotrofrjiiii from quoting Lord Chirf Jnstico Jo/Tt rics’ olisurvation 
in the JSasi India Company Sandys : — 

' It liatli •b<*eii too inueh practisotl at this and other itars in West- 
minster Hall of late years to ea]itivate ilio lay-gons hy lesse.iiiiig thi; power 
of the King, and advancing, I had almost said, the j»rf-r«>gative of the 
poox>lo ; and from hence eoine tlie many Jiiischiefs to (lie King's subjects 
in parts abroad, by making tlie jiower of (he King thoiiglit so inconsidor- 
able, as though he were a mere Duke of.Vonuje, being absoJutely dejnin- 
deut upon his Parliament. Would it not lie mightily for tho honour and 
dignity of the Crown of England, think ye, that tlio J*hn])eror of Fez andi 
Morocco, or any prince of the remote j)art8 of Die wurlil, should ho toid 
that Mr. Sandya, one of tlie King of Gn.*at Britain’s subj<^cta, camo into 
the emperor’s territories against liis prince’s consent; and tJiat lie had 
no power to hirftlor him, uii1(\sn he would consult with all his nobles and 
the representatives of all his common suhjoct. 4 , to iissist therein ; would 
not the emperor believe Sandys to be tho greater jirince of tho two?* 
(Stote rrio/s,vol. x, i». 535). Tho Turks must have some such feeling when 
^ey find that criminals cannot bo banished or executed, owing to 
the constitutional weakness of our consular jurisdiction. 

S 2 
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Arp. VI. would present continual difficulties The present society m&f 
be exactly described in the words of an old author, when speaking 
of a similar state of things in the middle ages. ‘ It often happens 
. that five men, each undena different law, may be foimd walking 
or sitting together * ^ 

It does not appear how the conflict of laws which in those 
times must have been continually caused, was provided for ; but 
in the Levant nothing except the general similarity of the 
commercial systems of Europe, and, on the part of England, 
a considerable forbearance in requiring the observance of .her 
own peculiarities, could have prevented the occurrence of per- 
plexities which the consular tribunals would hardly have been 
competent to solve. 

But to meet the case fully, and to secure that there shall ])e 
suh dlversitate iudicum una iustitia a further progress in the same 
direction is necessary. 

In fact, the object which it appears to me should be aimed 
at is the formation of one system of jurisprudence fol* all the 
Europeans in the Levant, by which means the international 
questions would be reduced to a conflict between Turkish and 
‘Christian law, while even this would probably by degrees give 
way, or bo modified, by the influence, thus consolidated, of the 
latter. 

Of course, in })ointing at this result, I do so rather to mark 
what should be the tendency, than what can be hoped for as any 
immediate effect of our o^vri legislation or of our negotiations 
witli other Christian Powers ; but to enter upon this course at 
all seqms to require notliing less than what I have urged, viz, ^ 
the free use of prerogjitivo. 

Upon tliese arguments, then, I found my first and most iinpor- 
^tant recommendation, viz. that all extra-territorial power should 
be declared by Parliament to be held by the Crown as fully, and 
in the same right as its territorial power in ceded or conquered 
dependencies.' 

My next point is that great latitude should be allowed by the ^ 
Act in its description of the*means by which the jurisdiction has 
been, or may hereafter be, acquired, and of its extent and nature. 
in describing the Levant jurisdiction I have mentioned treaties 
or capitulations with the Porte, usage sanctioned by that Power, 
and agreement with other Christian Powers, as concurring to . 
form its hisis ; and to these we must add the iptended grant 
from the Ionian Legislature. 

All these means of acquisition, therefore, should find room in 


^ Cited from Savigny by Story, Conflict of Laws^ p. 4, note. 
^ Cassiodorus, cited by Do Miltitz, vol. i. p. z6a. • 
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\he Act ; and, indeed, as tKe question is one which admits of -A.pp, VI. 
infini^ variety, and relates piincipally to the rights of foreign 
Powers, which they are as competent to guard as they are to 
prevent the seizure of their torritoiy, the language should be 
very general, and only so far limited jis to avoid the appearance 
of sanctioning usurpation or aggression. 

The object of these two suggestions may, perhaps, be attained 
by a preamble and enactment to the following eflect 

‘ Whereas, in divers foreign countries beyond the territory and 
dominion of the Crown supreme jurisdiction in respect of parti- 
cular persons, causes, and tilings, has by treaty and other lawful 
means accrued to, and become vested in Her Majesty, her heirs, 

. and successors ; 

‘ And whei’cas doubts have from time to time arisen as to the 
exercise of such jui isdiction, and it is ox])edieiii to romove the 
same : Be it declared and enacted that in all cas(‘,s in which there 
may heretofore have* accrued, or may hereafter accrue, to Ilor 
Majesty* her heirs, and succossoi’s, or to any ambassador, consul, 
agent, or other person or 'persons in her or their behalf, by 
treaty, capitulation, grant, sufferance, .usage, or other lawful 
means, any jurisdiction or authority in resjx^ct of any persons, 
causes, or things, within any kingdom, state, or place beyond 
the territory and dominion of the Crown, it shall and may be 
lawful for Her Majesty, her hell’s, and successors, to hold, exor- 
cise, and enjoy such' jurisdiction or authority, according to the 
nature and extent thereof, and to peiibrin all acts necessary and 
expedient for the duo administration of the same, in iis full and 
ample a manner as though such jurisdiction and authority were 
a territorial jurisdiction or authority acquired by cession or 
conquest from a foreign Power.’ 

To this declaration clauses to the following effect might be 
added : — 

1. The repeal of section 4 of 6 Geo. I V, cap. .33 ; of 6 & 7 
Will. IV, cap. 78 ; and of those parts of 3 & 4 Will. IV, caj). 93, 
which relate to jurisdiction in China ; perha})S also of iho 
ai'ticle rolatfhg to Honduras. 

2. A proviso that nothing in the Act shall be construed to 

authorize breach of treaties, &c. • 

This, however, is only intended to prevent joal^)Usy, and^it 
may appear disrespectful to the Crown. 

3. A proviso that the places within which tho jurisdiction is 
exex’cised shall not thereby be deemed possessions or planCations 
for any puipose of trade, naturalization, or the like. Tliis too is, 
perhaps, an unnecessary precaution, but under tho novelty of tho 
circumstances may be desirable. 

4. A declaration that every law ijrcscribed or sanctioned by 
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Afp. VL the Crown for cases within the jurisdiction shall be considered 

as the lex loci by the courts at home, equally with, but not so as 

to exclude the territorialr law. 

This appears to be a pointy of such importance that it ought 
not to be left to mere construction. 

The jurisdiction might otherwise cause extreme .confusion 
and hardship to the English residents. 

Whether it should be extended to all cases, e. g. to marriages, 
is worth consideration, •but I submit that it would be more 
convenient that it should. * 

5. An enactment' that criminals of all descriptions may, at the 
discretion of the Crown, be sent to any of the British colonies 
for trial, and may there bo tried, if necessary, upon ^vritten . 
depositions, according to such forms and by such of the courts 
as Her Majesty may order. 

This provision might be very iipportant in China, and perhaps 
under some circumstances in the Levant. 'But though it would 
supply the expedient which has been proposed with regard to 
trials at Malta, yet I think there are several reasons for which, 
if possible, the judicial proceedings should bo had at or near the 
foreign place where the crime has been committed. 

These are (i) that’ this mode would give more satisfaction to 
the parties injured, and to the local authorities, who would thus 
. be persuaded that there was a real intention to repress disorder. 

(2) That the law of England is not thh law of Malta, and 
therefore, even if the former wore to prevail within the jurisdic- 
tion, cases undor.it could not be referred to a tribunal conversant 
with that law, and that the same objection would apply whatever 
law might bo ostablishod in tho Levant, in as far as it differed 
front that of Malta. 

(3) That on tlie spot the ovidenco might be given orally 
which could not otherwise be provided, except at gi*eat exj^ense 
and trouble, and in many cases might be imiiossible. 

• (4) Tliat all the parties concerned in any particular crime 
might be tried together, by tho same law and on the same 
evidence, which, in the veiy possible case of lonianS and Maltese 
being jointly guilty, could not bo done, except by requiring the 
former to be sent to tlie English colony, which probably would 
cause jealodsy and might be ro.sisted. 

The means by which a satisfactory local tiibunal might be 
established I will mention hereafter. * 

6. A similar enactment as to carrying sentences into effect 
by execution, imprisonment,* or penal labour within a British 
colony. 

This would be ojien, in a great degree, to tho first of the 
objections last stated, but not to the concluding remarks of the 
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fourth, as sentences against lonians might be carried into effect App. VI. 
within their own island. 

7. A clause as to vessels of war, which perhaps might extend 
so as to require the assistance of the ckows in cases of executions 
on shore, or even to providing for executions on board. 

8. Clauses as to expenses, similar in some respects to those in 

the draft Act last referred to, but framed so as to meet the more 
general kind of jurisdiction hdre proiH)sed. * 

To these provisions others would probably have to bo .abided 
in framing the Bill ; but as 1 have siiid enough to give a general 
view of what is proposed, and as everything flepends upon the 
decision which is come to upon the principle of jurisilicUon, 

I have thought it unnecessary to go more into detail at present. 

Supposing sucli an Act to have been obtained, 1 will give, 
briefly, an account of the measures which should, in my opinion, 
bo taken tq give it oilbct in the Levant \ 

1. The Ionian Legislature should be moved to pass an Act 
putting , their subjects upon the same footing as other’ persons 
■within the jurisdiction, in all re8X)ects, t*xce].)i as to trial ami 
punishment within a British colony ; and the same should be 
done with ri*gard to any otlier nation which enjoys British 
protection, 

2. Communications should bo entered into with other Christian 
Powers, having similar privileges in their oavii right, with a view 
generally to the assimilation of the jurispnnlenco, and i)arti- 
cularly to that of proceedings in civil appeals and the execution 
of criminal sentences within the jurisdiction. Jhisons common 
to all the Christian Powers might thus be tistablislied at a snnill 
oxpensei to each, and provision might be made lor carrying . 
capital sentences into effect with order and solemnity. 

Austria, from not having as yc*t established any jKirticular code, 
would probably be found willing to enter ii[>on th(‘se arrange- 
ments, and, excejit on the x>art of Kussia pc*r)iax)s, a feeling of 
identity of interest might induce the other Christian Powoj's 
gradually to combine with us. On this i>oint, however, I speak 
merely from conjecture. 

* I am not sufficiently ac(pifti*nte<l with the static of matt i ts in Cliitgi 
to offer any suggestions with regard to that quarter. 

* Appeals from thu decisions of French, Russian, Sardinian, and some 
other commissions arc carried to courts in tlioso countries. This is 
evidently a hardship upon British subjects, and unless there should lie 
any occasion for carrying appeals from British tribunals to the Privy 
Council at home (which seems very undesirable), an effort should bo 
made to have this remedied. The original tribunals for mixed suits 
must also depend for their organization upm some arrangement with 
foreign Powers.* * 
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App. VI. 3. I hold it to be indispensable that one or more legal 
— assessors should be provided for the assistance qf the 
ambassadors and consuls. 

Of these, one should reside at Constantinople, and assist at 
all criminal trials and appeals in civil suits. Ho should also 
make circuits or occasional expeditions for the purpose of ti'ying 
the more serious offences elsewhere. From the extent of the 
jurisdiction, it would appear desirable that a similar officei* 
should Inside in Egypt ; but provision for that country, and for 
the Barbary States, might perhaps be made by periodical visits 
of the Law Officers of the Crown from Malta or Gibraltar. 
Unless those officers could receive some consular character, they 
should not possess any nominal jurisdiction, lest they should 
be thought to trench upon the authority of the ambassadors and 
consuls, which is that recognized by the treaties and usage ; but 
their concurrence should in all cases be necessary to the validity 
of a sentence. 

4. The civil jurisdiction should for the present be provisionally 
established according to the existing usage, both as to the 
application of laws and the forms of proceeding and appeal — 
a i>ower of enforcing process by fine and imprisonment being 
given. 

It might be well, however, at once to divide the appellate 
jurisdiction, so as to vest a portion of it in the Consul-General 
for Egypt. When tiie Consul-General decides in the firat 
instance, the legal assessor miglit assume one or more of the 
magistrates aftornamed to form a Couit of AppeaL The respec- 
tive Courts of Appeal might, with the advice of their legal 
assessor, be empowered to make rules of practice fois all the 
courts within their limits. 

5, The criminal jurisdiction should be divided into Courts of 
iMagistracy and of Assize \ Iho former having the same kind of 
jurisdiction as magistrates have *in England ; the latter, the 
cognizance of more serious offences. The .former, in cases which 
one or more magistrates can decide summarily at home, should 
be held by the consul alone. When the case is one which would 
go before quarter sessions at home, some of the principal residents 
should bo associated with the consul, and should for that pur- 
pose receive commissions from the Crown, or the ambassador. 

The Courts of Assize should be presided bver by the consul, 
or consul-general, ^vith tlie assistance of the legal. assessor, and 

^ Tho Courts of Magistracy miglit bo defined by sui Order in Council. 
A regular commission to the assistants, however, seems to me preferable 
to tho system of assossorship there proposed. Tho office would probably 
be more valued, and its duties better performed, while the power of 
appointment might strengthen the influence of the Crown. 
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though trial by juiy might oft^ be impracticable, and as App. VI. 

atfom^al system is, perhaps, not to be desired under the circum- 

stances, a certain number of the magistrates might be called in 
to assist, and might have votes as to matters of fact. The 
directions issued in the first instance to the legal assessors and 
consuls should be to decide criminal c«‘ises as nearly as may be 
according to the law of England'. Power to make rules of 
practice should be vested in the same hands as in civil case^ 

The ambassadors should have power tg i>ardon and to comifiute 
sentences. 

Banishment from within the jurisdiction should bo pivscribcd 
in certain cases. 

Short imprisonments might be provided for on the ^}>ot. 

Those of a longer duration, in Malta, and for the Ic aians, in the 
Ionian Islands. Tiansportatioii to tlie ponfil settlements might 
also be provided. 

Capital sentences should, if possible, be carried into c^ffect on 
the ^ot 2 . , 

These suggestions, however, I must observe ar<j intended 
merely for provisional purposes, and that only in a general 
Sense All permanent arrangerfionts should, I think, be referred 
for consideration to the legal assossoi*s, who, 112)011 consultation 
vnih parties on the spot, and after some practical exjiorionce of 
the working of the systcjin, might bo required to furnish re2>orts 
upon which ulterior legislation should jirocoiHl. The oniiiloy- 
ment of these officers, as I have already said, ap2>eai*s to mo 
absolutely indispensable, and I would humbly submit that the 
first Stei) which Her Majesty’s Government shouhl take is to . 
select some laAvyer, if iiossible one who lias had ex])erienco of 
practice in Gibraltar or Malta, for the ofiice of iissossor at 
Constantinople. 

‘ See tho Order in Cmincil for Canton (ITortsIet, vf»l. iv. i». 84). 

® It is of course very diffieult to siiy how tlris should bo effected. 

I have already hinted at executions cm hoard of vessels of war, hut, 
except in cases of great necessity, I should ho loth to recommend tho 
inqiosltion of so disagreeable a duty upon the navy. I'he Porte would 
probably give assistance tiirough its officers, and jierhaps by virtue of ong 
of the Articles of tho Frencli Capitulations w'o are entitled to demand it.* 

Macao the Portuguoso execute delinquents. * 

- The delay of ])ractical measures until a formal coile should bo pro- 
vided would b€^ in effect, an abandonment of the fjubject in (^espair. 

The course which I have recommended with regard to tho a2>pointm«>nt 
of legal assessors under provisional instructions, be.sidc.s meeting tho 
immediate necessity of tho case, appears to mo to furnish the most likely 
means of eventually establishing a system of jurisprudence practically 
adapted to the nature of the jurisdiction. It seems, moreover, to be 
sanctioned by the usage generally imrsued in new colonies. 
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App. VI. By putting into tho handjf of such a person the various con- 

sular reports and the Levantine codes, &c., of foreign ^owe^s,. 

and by requiring him tb point out tho regulations which he may 
consider immediately nefcessary for his own guidance and pro- 
tection, more would probably be effected towards a good com- 
mencement of the system than could be hoped for in any other 
way. His position, no doubt, would be at first a difficult one, 
but not more so, perhaps, than that of many judges who have 
•had* the fii'st regulation of tribun&ls in conquered colonies ; and 
a refcjrence to the charters and instructions, under which such 
tribunals have been established, would afford him veiy con- 
siderable assistance. 

6. It will be observed that I have made no recommendations 
as to the jurisdiction when exercised jointly with the ^Turkish 
magistrates ; perhaps it may hereafter assume a shape which 
may require specific instructions, but at present I do not see 
how any can be givrm. 

Thei'o are many other points which have occurred io ijie in 
preparing these observations which are not noticed in them, and, 
doubtless, many more which ought to have been considered, 
but have escaped me. • 

My report, however, has already run to such a length, and 
there are such pressing reasons for a decision of the question 
to which it rebates, that I have i>referred offering it in its present 
form to suffering any fiu*thor delay to occur. 

I shall, therefore, only add that no one can be mpre sensible 
than myself of the extent and difficulty of the question referred 
to me, or of the imperfectness of the manner in which I have 
treated it. IndiH)d, nothing could reconcile mo to Jillowing this 
paper to pass into other hands but the knowledge that it is 
cintended only for .the private use of those who are amply 
competent to supply its deficiencies, and to correct the errors, 
whether relating to facts or to principles, which are to be 
found in it. 
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without regular govern men ts, 
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Schedules. 

An Act to consolidate the Foreign Jurisdiction Acts *. 

[4th August 1890.1 

Whereas by treaty, capitulation, grant, usage, sufferance, 

* This repeAlcd and consolidated with later Acts tlio original Act of 
1843 & 7 Viet. c. 94';, which was passed in accordance with the recom- 

mendations of Mr. Ho]> 6 Scott’s Memorandum, printed above in App. VI. 
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and other lawful means, Her Majesty the Queen has jurisdiction 

within divers foreign countries, and it is expedient to conijolidate 
the Acts relating to the exercise of Her Majesty’s jurisdiction 
out of Her doniiniqns : * 

Be it therefore enacted by the Queen’s most Excellent Majesty, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, 
and by the authority of the same, as follows : 

1.^ It is and shall be lawful for Her Majesty the Queen to hold, 
exercise, and enjoy any. jurisdiction which Her Majesty now has 
or may at any time hereafter have within a foreign country in 
the same and as ample a manner as if Her Majesty had acquired 
that jimsdiction by the cession or conquest of territory. 

Whore a foreign country is not subject to any government 
from whom Her Majesty the Queen might obtain jurisdiction in 
the manner recited by this Act, Her Majesty shall ,,by virtue of 
this Act have jurisdiction over Her Majesty’s subjects for the 
time being resident in or resorting to that countiy„an4 that 
jurisdiction shall be jurisdiction of Her Majesty in a foreign 
country within the meaning of the gther provisions of this Act. 

3. Every act and tiling done in pursuance of any jurisdiction 
of Her Majesty in a foreign countiy shall be as valid as if it 
luul'been done according to the local law then in force in that 
country. 

4. If in any proceeding, civil or criminal, in a court in Her 
Majesty’s dominions or hold under jthe authority of Her Majesty 
any question arises as to the existence or extent of any juris- 
diction of Her Majesty in a foreign country, a Secretary of State 
sliull, on the application of the court, send to the court within 
a reasonable time his decision on the question, and his decision 
, shall for the purposes of the proceeding be iinal. • 

( 2 ) The court shall send to tlio Secretary of State, in a docu- 
ment under the seal of the court, or signed by a judge of the 
court, questions framed so as properly to i*aise the question, and 
sufficient answers to those questions shall bo returned by the 
Secretary of State to the court, and those answers shall, on 
production thereof, be conclusive evidence of the matters therein 
contained. 

5. — (i) it shall be lawful for Her Majesty the Queen in 
Council, if She thinks lit, by Onler to direct that all or any of 
the enactments described in the First Schedule to this Act, or 
any enactments for the time being in force amending or 
substituted for the same, shall extend, with or without any 
exceptions, adaptations, or modifications in the Order mentioned, 
to any foreign countiy in which for the time being Her Majesty 
has jurisdiction. 
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^(d) Thereupon those enactments. shall, to the extent of that App. vri. 

jurisdiction, operate as if that country were a British possession, 

and as" if Her Majesty in Council were jhe Legislature of that 
possession. . 

6.— (i) Where a person is charged with ail offence cognizable Pow«r to 
by a British eoui’t in a foreign country, any person having 
authority derived from Her Majesty in that btdialf may, tru/ 
warrant, cause the pereon so charged to be sent for trial t(^any nJitiailpi 
British possession for the time being appointed in that bejialf 
by Order in Council, and upon the arrival of the person so 
charged in that British possession, such criminal court of tjiat 
possession as is authorized in that behalf by Order in Council, 
or if no couri is so authorized, the supremo criminal court of 
that possession, may cause him to Iw kept in safe and proper 
.custody, and so soon as conveniently may be may iiujuire of, 
try, and determine the offence, and on conviction punish the 
offender according to the laws in force in that behalf wiiliiii 
that possession in the same manner as if the offence had been 
committed within the jurisdfetion of that criminal court. 

Provided that — 

(a) A person so charged may, before being so sent for trial, 
tender for examination to a British court iii the foit igii 
country where the offence is alleged to have been committed 
any competent witness whose evidence he deems matei'ial 
for his defence and whom ho alleges lumself . unable to 
produce ut the trial in the British pt)ss(?ssion : 

(b) In such case the British coiiii in the foreign country shall 
proceed in the exmnination and ci-oss-oxam [nation of the 
witness as though ho had been tendered at a friid before 
that court, and shall cause tho evidi^nco so taken to ]>o 
reduced into wiring, and shall transmit to tho criiniiiaf 
court of the British possession by which the jiiu son charg<H.f 
is to be tried a .copy of the evidence, certified as correct 
under the seal of the couri before whicli tlio evidence was 
taken, or the signature of a judge of that court : 

(c) Thereupon the court of tho British possession )>eforo which 
the trial takes place shall allow so much of the evidence so 
taken as would have been admissible according to the la\^ 
and practice of that court, had the witness l)oen produced 
and examined at the trial, to be read and received as legal ' 
evidence ^ tiie trial : 

(d) The court of the British possession shall admit and give 
effect to the law by which the alleged offender would have 
been tried by the British court in the foreign country in 
which his offence is alleged to have been committed, so far 
as that law relates to the criminality of the act alleged to 
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have been committed, or the nature or degree of the offend^, 
or the punishment thereof, if the law differs in those 
respects from the ]aw in force in that British possession. 

( 2 ) Nothing in this section shall alter or repeal any lawj 
statute, or usage bj virtue of which any offence committed out 
of Her Majesty’s dominions may, irrespectively of this Act, be 
inquired of, tried, determined, and punished within Her Majesty’s 
don^nions, or any part thereof. 

7. Where an offender convicted before a British court in a 
foreign country has Ijeeir sentenced by that court to suffer death, . 
penal servitude, imprisonment, or any other punishment, the 
sentence shall be carried into effect in such place as may be 
directed by Order in Council or 1)© determined in accordiance ' 
with directions given by Order in Council, and the conviction 
and sentence sliall be of the same force in the place in which 
the sentence is so carried into effect as if the conviction had 
been made and the sentence passed by a competbnt court in 
that place. ‘ 

8. Whore, by Order in Council made in pursuance of thi6 Act, 
any British court in a foreign country is authorized to order the 
removal or deportation of any person from that country, that 
removal or deportation, and any detention for the purposes 
thereof, according to the provisions of the Order in Council, 
shall be as lawful as if the order of the court wore to have effect 
wholly within that country. 

9. It shall be lawful for Her Majesty the Queen in Council, 
by Order, to assign to or confer bn any court in any Britisli 
possession, or held under the authority of Her Majesty, any 
jurisdictioij, civil or criminal, original or appellate, which may 
.lawfully by Order in Council be assigned to or conferred on any 
•British couit in any foreign country, and to make ‘such jiro- 
rvisions and regulations as to Hor Majesty in Council seem meet 
respecting the exercise of the jurisdiction so assigned or con- 
ferred, and respecting the enforcement and execution of the 
judgements, decrees, ordom, jind sentences of any such court, and 
respecting ajipeals therefrom. 

10. It shall be lawful for Her Majesty the Queen in Council 
* to revoke or vary any Order in Council made in pursuance of 
*'this Act. 

11. Every Order in Council made in pumuance of this Act 
shall bo laid before both Houses of Parliament forthwith after 
if is made, if Parliament be then in scission, ami if not, forth- 
with after the commencement of the. then next session of 
Parliament, and shall have effect as if it were enacted in 
this Act. 

12. — (i) If any Order in Council made in pursuance of this 
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as respects any foreign countiy is in any respect repugnant App. VII. 

,0 the provisions of any Act of Parliament extending to Her 

ffiajestys subjects in that coimtry, or repugnant to any order or 
'egulation made under the authority of any sucli Act of Parlia- ill Coum-ii 
nent, or having in that country the force anti effect of’ any such u^mguinoy. 
\.ct, it shall bo read subject to that Act, order, or regulation, 
md shall, to the extent of such repugnancy, but not otherwise, 

)e void. 

(2) An Order in Council made in i)ursiiance of this Act shall 
lot be, or be deemed to have been, void on tlio ground of 
epugnancy to the law of England unless it is rt‘pugnant to the 
)rovisions of some such Act of Parliament, order, or regulation 
.s aforesaid. 

13. — (i) An action, suit, prosecution, or i»rocoeding ngainst any Provisions 
>orson for any act done in piii*siiance or exec ution or intended 
XGcution of this Act, oi- of any enactment re})oaled by tJiis Act, 

•r of’any Ortler in Council made under this Act, or of any sucli 
urisdiction of Her Majesty as is mentioned in this Act, or in 
esp^t of any alleged neglect or default in ( lie I'xeciition of this 
let, or of any such tmnctmeiit, Ordc^r in Council, or jurisdiction 
s aforesaid, shall not lie or l)o instituted-— 

(a) in any court within Her Majesty's dominions, unless it is 
commenced witliin six months next aficM- tho aet, neglect, or 
default complained ol^ or in case of a eont in nance of injuiy 
or damage witliin six months next after the cc^asing thereof, 

• or where tho cause of Jiction arose o\ii of Jha* Majesty’s 
dominions within six months after the parlies to the action, 
suit, prosecution, or proct^oding have Innu within the juris- 
diction of the court in which the same is instituted ; nor 
•(h) in any of Her Majesty’s courts without Her Majesty’s 
dominions, unless the cause of action arose witliin the juris* 
diction of that court, and tho action is commenced withiiv 
six months next after tlio act, neglect, or dcdault comphaiiiod 
of, or, in case of a coiitinuaiice of injury or damage, within 
six months next after tlie ceasing thereof. 

(2) In any sucli action, suit, or proceeding, tondtT of amends 
before. tho same was commencfid may ho pleaded in lieu of or in 
addition to any other plea. If the action, suit, or prf)ceeding was^-*^ 
commenced after such tender, or is procotKhMl with aftyr payment 
into court of any money in satisfaction of the jilaintiff s claim, 
and the plaintiff does not recover more tlian tlie sum tendered or 
paid, he shall not recover any costsi incurred after such tender 
or payment, and the defendant shall be entitled to exists, to be 
taxed as between .solicitor and client, as from thf; time of such ^ 
tender or payment ; but this provision shall not affect costs on 
any injunction in the action, suit, or proceeding. 
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14. It Ahall be lawful for Her Majesty the Queen in Council 
to make tiny law that may seem meet for the government of Her 
Mab’esty's subjects l^in^ in any vessel at a distance of not more 
than one hundred miles from the coast of China or of Japan, as 
fully and efiFectually as any such law might be made by Her 
Majesty in Council for the government of Her Majesty’s subjects 
being in China or in Japan. 

15. Where any Order in Council made in pursuance of this 
Act Wtends to peraons enjoying Her Majesty’s protection, that 
expression shall include all subjects of the several pnnees and 
states in India. 

16. In this Act— 

The expression ‘ foreign country ’ means any countiy or place < 
out of Her Majesty’s dominions : 

The expression ‘British court in a foreign country’ means 
any British court having jurisdiction out of Her Majesty’s 
dominions in i^ursuance of an Order in Council whether 
made under any Act or otherwise : 

The expression ‘jurisdiction’ inchidcs power. 

17. The Acts mentioned in the Second Schedule to this Act 
may be revoked or varied by Her Majesty by Order in Council. 

18. The Acts mentioned in the Third Schedule to this Act are 
hereby repealed to the extent in the third column of that schedule 
mentioned : Provided that — 

(1) Any Older in Council, commission, or instructions made 
or issued in j)ursiiance of any enactment repealed by this 
Act, shall, if in force at the passing of this Act, continue in 
force, until altered or revoked ]>y Her Majesty as if made in 
pursuance of this Act ; and shall, for the purposes of this 
Act, be deemed to have beon made or issued under and in 
purauaned of this Act’; and * 

( 2 ) Any onactmi*nt, Oidei- in Council, or document referring 
to any enactment repealed by this Act shall be construed to 
refer to the corresponding enactment of this Act. 

19. — (i) This Act* may be cited as the Foreign Jurisdiction 
Act, 1890 . 

( 2 ) The Acts whereof the short titles are given in the First 
• .Schedule to this Act may be cited by the respective short titles 
'*^given in that schedule. 
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SCHEDULES* 
FIRST SCHEDULE 


Arp.Vi: 


Session 

and 

Chapter. 

Title. 

1 

i Enactments 
which may 
be extendiHi 
by Order in 
Council. 

Short Title. 

13 & 13 Viet, 
c. 96. 

An Act ^0 provirle lor the Pro- 
sei^utioii and Trial in I for 
Majesty’s Colonies of Oflen- 
ces eommitted within th«* 

% juri.sdietion of the Atlini- 
ralty. 

The whole 
Act. 

Admiralty 
OtTences 
(Colonial) 
Art, 18.49. 

14 & Vi(ft. 
e. 99. 

An Act to anioiid the law of 
<‘videncc. 

Sections 7 

and 11. 

EvideiieeAet, 

1851. 

17 & 1 8 Viet, 
e. 104. 

Till' M<!rcliaiil Shippiii!; Act, 
1854. 

Part X. 


19 & 20 Viet, 
c. 113. 

An Act to provide for takint^ 
evidence iii Her Majesty's 
Dominions in relation to 
civil and coinnnrrctal iiiaitors 
piMiding before Foreign tri- 
bunals. 

The whole 
Act. 

Foi-i'ign 

Trihiinals 

EvideiKM'Act, 

1856. 

22 Viet. c. 
20. 

An Act to provide for taking' 
ovidenc*^ in Suits and Pro- 
ceedings pending before Tri- 
bunals in Her Majesty ’.s 
Doniinion.s, in places out of 
the jiirisdietion of such 
tribunals. 

The wliole 
Act. 

Eviilem'c hy 
Commission 
A<t, 1859. 

22&a3 Viet, 
c. 63. 

• 

An Act to afford Facilities for 
the more certain Ascertain- 
ment of the Law adminis- 
tered in one Part of II«*r 
Maje.sty*s Doniiriirms, when 
2>leaded in the Gemrts td 
anotlier Part thereof. 

1 The whole 
Art. 

1 

Dritish Law 
Ascertain- 
ment Aet, 
1859. 

» 

23 & 24 Viet. 

C. 122. 

An Act to enable* tlie Legisla- 
tures of Her Majesty’s Pos- 
sessions Abroad to make 
Enactrnonts similar to tiie 
Enuc^nient of the Act ninth 
C 4 eorge the Fourth, chapter 
^ thirty-0110, section eight. 

The whole 
Act. 

1 

Admiralty 
• Ofreiice.H 
((Colonial) 
Act, i860. 

JENKYNS 

T • 
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App.VII. first schedule ( contintied ) 


Session 

and 

. Chiiptor. 

k, 

• 

• 

Title. 

Enactments 
which may 
be extended 
by Order in 
Council. 

Short Title, 

24 & 25 Viet. 

C. II.. 

An Act to afford faeilities for 
tlie better ascertainment of 
the LavvofF/>reign Countries 
when pleailed in Courts 
• within ll<‘r Majesty’s Do- 
minions. 

The whole 
Act. 

Foreign Law 
Ascertain- 
ment Act, 
1861. 

3o&3iVict. 
c. 124. 

Tlie Morchant Shipping Act, 
1867. 

Section 11. 


37*38 Viet 
c. 94. 

The Convoyanciiig (Scothand} 
Act, 1874. 

Section 51 . 


44&45 Viet, 
e. 69. 

Th(i Fugitive Offenders Act, 

i88i. 

The whole 
Act. 


48* 49 Viet, 
e. 74. 

The Evidence by Commission 
Act, 1885. 

The whole 
Act. 



SECOND SCHEDULE 

Acts tvhlch m(uj he rccolvd or varied hy Order in Council. 


• t * 1 

8 . 17 . Session aii<l Cliapttu*. 

1 Title. 

1 

! Jtlxtent of Kepeal. 

24 & 25 Viet. c. 31. 1 

. ] 

An Act forth<^ prevention and 
punishment of offtmccs com- 
mitted by Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects within certain terri- 
tories adjacent to the colony 
of Sierra Lisme. 

The whole Act. 

26 & 27 Viet. c. 35. 

• 

An Act for tho pi'cvontionand 
punishment of offtmees com- 

Tho whole Act. 


mit tod by HerMajesty's sub- 
jects ill South Africa. 
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THIRD SCHEDULE App. Vll. 

Enactments repealed. 


Session and Chapter. 

1 Title or Short Title. 

Extent of Repeal. 

6 & 7 Viet. c. 94. 

The Forcij;n JiirisilieUoii Ael, 
18^3. 

# 

The whole Act. 

20 & 21 Viet. c. 75. 

All Act to c»mfirni an Or<l«‘i* in 
Ooiineil eoiicerniny: the* exor- 
cise of juris«iifti<»n ininatttn-s 
arisinp: within the kingd«>in 
of Siam. 

The whole Act, 

28 & 29 Viet, c. 116. 

Tlie Foreign .liirisdiction Act 
AniciKlmcnt Act. 1865. 

'riie whole Act. 

29 & 30 Viol. c. 87. 

The Ftireifin Jurisdiction Act 
Amendment Act, 1B66. 

The whole Act. 

i 

33 &34 Viet. e. 55. 

The Siam and S(r;iils Settle 
iiieiits Jiiri.sdict inn Act, 1870. 

The whoh' Act. 

38 & 39 Viet. c. 85. 

TJie Foreign Jnrisdieti<»n Act, 
i« 75 - 

TJie whole Ac t. 

39 & 40 Viet, c, 46. 

All Act for more effect ually 
piinlsliing ofTemtes against 
the Jaws relating to tlu^ 
slave trade. 

Seertions 4 and C. 

41 & 42 Viet. c. 67. 

The Foreign Juri.sdiction Act, 
1878. 

The winde Act. 



APPENDIX VIII 


EARLY CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OP THE 
AUSTRALIAN COLONIES 

Apr. VIII. Ix considering the constitutions of the Australian colonies 

it is useful to bear in mind the origin of the several colonies. 

Dates of New South Wales was founded in 1788, the governor’s com- 
origin. mission comprising not only the whole eastern littoral of 
Australia^ but also Tasmania aud New Zealand. Tasmania 
(then Van Diemen^s Land) became a separate colony in 1825, 
New Zealand in 1840, Victoria in 1850, Queensland in 1859. 
South Australia was separately settled and constituted in 
1836, Western Australia in 1829. 

Different The legislatures of the earliest colonies in Australia passed 
Ic^sla-^ tlirouffh three stages ; — 

turo« of I- There was first what may be called a nominee council, 
Australian i. 0. the governor and three or more persons nominated by the 
colonics.- Crown. 

2. Then came what may be called a legislative council, 
which consisted of twenty-four, thirty-six, or some similar 
number of members, of which one-third were nominated by 
the Crown, and two-thirds were elected by the inhabitants for 
'five years. 

3. Finally, there was what may be called a parliament 
(although that term does not commonly occur in the Aets^, 
consisting of the Crown and two houses, namely, a council 
and a legislative assembly. • 

Victoria and Queensland did not pass through these three 
. litages as separate colonies, because each, \^flien constituted 
a colony carved out of New South Wales, received a legisla- 
ture of the same class as then existed in New South Wales. 
Thus Victoria received a legislative council and Queensland 
a parliament. 

The details of the Acts relating to the Australian colonies 
are very instructive as illustrations of the hand to mouth 
method in which the constitutions of colonies have been made, 
the variations which were constantly introduced as new cir- 
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cumstances arose, the constant necessity of resort to Parlia- Arr. VIII 
inent,.and consequently the utility of the supreme power of — ^ * 

\ Parliament. • 

The Acts are a tangled mass of logislaljon, with the result 
that there is much obscurity in the law, and that mOjny 
doubts might be raised as to the exact condition of the law. 

But this obscurity has caused but little inconvenience in 
practice, though it places great difficulties in tlie way of 
a writer on constitutional law. ' • 

New South Wales will first be treated of separately, as NowSoutu 
the general scheme has been to legislate for New South 'Yales. 
Wales, and then to extend the legislation to the other Austra- 
'lian colonies. 

Although the offitfial date of the foundation of New South 
Wales is 1788, its beginnings are to be traced at an earlier 
dateu 

An Act of 1784^ authorized the transportation of convicts 
to p|irts,beyon(I the seas wjiieh were not designated. Under 
this Act two Orders in Council of Dec. 6, 1786, ap])ointed 
'the eastern coast of New South Wales or some one or other of 
the islands adjactent/ as the place to which certain offenders 
named in two lists should bo transportel. 

A subsequent Act of 1787- re<ited that 'it may be found 
necessary that a 0)lqny and a (fivil (»ovori\ment should be 
established in the place to which such convicts shall be trans- 
ported . . , and that a Court of Oiminal Jurisdiijtion should 
also be established within such place as aforesaid with autho- 
rity to proceed in a more summary way than is used within 
this Realm according to the known and established laws 
thereof.^ 

The ' civil government ^ contemplated by the Act consisted 
of a governor and a lieutenant-governor to be a[)pointed b^' 
commission : the court was a court of judicature com])Osed of 
'the Judge-Advocate to be appointed in and for sucJi place, 
together with six oflficers of 1 1 is Majesty Forces by Sea m* 

Land.^ Judgements were to be executed by the ])rovost 
marshab and the court was to be a court of record. 

Such was the constitution undcu* whicli Australia slowty 
grew for nearly forty years. The next legislative ebar/ge 
came in 1S23 The Act of that j’^ear recited that 'it may 
be necessary to make Laws and Ordinances' for i^ew South 
Wales and its dependencies, but that ' it is not at present 
expedient to call a Legislative Assembly in the said Colony/ 
meaning presumably an elected assembly. The course adopted 

' 34 Geo. III. c. 56. * 37 Geo. III. c, 3. "4 Geo. IV. c. 96. 
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Vlll. was to atithorizc the king to constitute and appoint a council 
— ~ of not more than seven nor less than five persons, upon ^^hose^ 

(i) advice the governor was to make laws. By this Act also, 
fcwimdrin supreme courta were constituted for New South 

*N.S.W. Wales and Van Diemen^s Land, with an appeal from each to 
18^ to the governor, who on appeals from Van Diemen’s Land was 
to be assisted by the Chief Justice of New South Wales. 

Th^’s constitution lasted only five years. . In the meantime 
Van Dicmen^^ Land had become a separate colony. The Act 
of i8!i8 ' again recited that it Was not then expedient to 
appoint a legislative assembly. It substituted, however, in 
each colony, a council of not more than fifteen nor less than 
ten persons, and constituted new supreme courts without 
appeal to the governor. 

(a) The Constitution Act of 1842- repealed (s. 53) such parts 

Legi^a- of the Act of 1 8i&8 and other Acts as related to the constitution 
cilln and powers of the nominee council in New South Wales, estab- 
N.S.W. lished in New South Wales a legislative council, and made 
T842 to (ss. I to 558) various provisions respecting the electoral districts, 
1855. elections, the qualifications of members, their tenure of 

office, the election of speaker, standing orders, and other 
matters. 

The most notable features of the constitution under the Act 
of 1845^ were that the. council consisted of thirty-six mem- 
bers, twelve nominated by the Crown, and twenty-four elected 
by the constituencies: that the council had power to increase 
its ngmbcr ; so, however, that one-third of the whole council 
should be nominated by the (howu : and that the franchise 
was given to freeholders possessing lands of £:ioo value, and 
householders occupying dwelling-houses of the clear annual 
value of .iso. 

The Act of 1 8,50 entitled ‘ An Act for the better govern- 
ment of Her Majesty’s Australian colonies,’ was passed in 
Consequence of a considerable public feeling which existed 
at the time in favour of the introduction of representative 
government into the colonies, and made i)rovision for enabling 
the Australian colonies to obtain that form of government, 

power of which Western Australia did not avail itself 
until 1890.0 

This jVet formed the ^ District of Port Phillip ^ into a new 
colony to be called Victoria, authorized the Ijegislative Council 
of New South Wales (after the sejiaratioii of Victoria) «to 
establish new electoral districts, to alter the number of mem- 
bers chosen by the districts, to increase the number of members 

* 9 (»to. IV. 1 ‘, 83. ^ 5 & 6 Viet. c. 76. * 13 & 14 Viet. c. 59. 
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of the legislative council, and to provide for the '•elections, App.yKI. 
■^subject to the proviso that if the number of the council was - — 

increased, one-third of the whole increase should be apiK)inted 
by the Crown. t 

It also (ss. 32 and 33) empowered the legislative council to 
alter the law in force, under that Act or otherwise, concerning 
the election of members of the council and their qualification; 
to establish a parliament^ instead of the legislative C9uncil, 
and to confer on it the powers and functions ot* that council, 
but the Bill for the purpose was to be ‘ reserved ^ and laid 
before Parliament for thirty days before the royal pleasure 
was signified. 

The legislative coun(*il of New South Wales, in ])ursuanc.e 
of this power, passed, in 1S53, a Bill for a constitutional 
Act, which was reserved, but was heltl to l)c beyond the |)ower 
of tlie Queyn to assent to. ( .onsequently an iiiiperial Act - was (s'* 
passed in authorizing' (s. 1) the Qut‘en to assent to 

rcsefved. Bill (which the Queen subsequently did), and (s. 2) n.s.W. 
repealing, as from the da}' of the proclamation of her assent, iVom 1855. 
such portions of the Acts of 1S42. 1^44, and itS/jo, as related 
to the colony of New South Wales, and were reptignant to 
tlie reserved Bill. The Act (s. 3) declared that the provisions 
of the Acts of 1842 and 18.50, which relate to the giving 
and withholding of Her Majesty^s assent to Bills, and the 
reservation . of 13 ills for the signification of Her Majesty 
pleasure thereon, and the instructions to be conveyed io 
governors for their guidance in relation to the matters afore- 
said, and the disallowance of Bills by Her Majesty, shall 
apply to Bills to be passed by the parliament’', and by any 
other legislative body which may at any time hereafter 
be substituted for that parliament. ^fhe Act (s. 4) also 
authorized the legislatun; ot New South Wales to repeal dr 
alter any of the provisions of the reserved Bill in the same 
manner as other laws, subject to any conditions imposed by 
the reserved Bill, and not repealed by tln^ legislature. 

The conditions so imposed (ss. 13 and 36. of the reserved 
Bill)' were — 

(a) That Bills for alterihg the system of representation 


‘ Tho term ‘j>nrliaiiu*nt ’ is not n»ed Jn the Act, wtiieli mentions 
Council and a House of Rt^presuntatives, or other separate LogiHlative 
Houses, to consist rcsp(?ctively of such mem hers to he appointed or edeeted 
respectively sueh person and in such inanner as hy such Act shall 
he determined.’ 

* 18 & 19 Viet. e. 54. 

® ‘Legislative Council and A'‘S<?ini»!j' ’ an* the terms used. 
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App. VIII. the legisWive assembly must pass their second and thirid 

readings by a two-thirds majority of the legislative assembly, 

and by a majority of the legislative council ; 

{b) That Bills affecting the constitution of the legislative 
council must pass both houses by a two-thirds majority, must 
then be reserved, and laid before Parliament for thirty days. 

The requirement of unusual majorities has since been 
repeakjd by a New South Wales Act (20 Viet., No. 10), 
but the requirement of reservation is still, it is believed, in 
force. 

The reserved Bill ' scheduled to the imperial Act of 1855, 
gave (s. i) power to Her Majesty, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Parliament, to make laws for the peace, 
welfare, and good government of the colony in all cases 
whatsoever. 

The Acts of 1 842 and 1850 had conferred express legislative 
power on the legislative council, giving that council power 
^ to make laws for the pea(‘e, order, and good government of 
the colony,^ and the Act of 1850 further empowered the 
legislative council, by any Bill establishing a parliament, 
to confer on that parliament the powers of the council, and 
thereby to confer on it the full legislative power above 
quoted. 

But th(‘ reserved Constitution Bill of New South Wales 
(scheduled to the imperial Act of 1855^) did not vest in the 
parliament the powers of the legislative council, but expressly 
conferred a new legislative j)ower to make laws. The imperial 
Act of 1855 further repealed such provisions of the Acts of 
1842 and 1850 as are repugnant to the reserved Bill, and 
therefore repealed the statutory authority conferred on the 
colonial legislative council to make lavVs. 

' The Act of 1855 gave power to the Queen to assent to the 
reserved Bill, but did not expressly enact its validity. 

Consequently, the foundation of the legislative power of 
the Parliament of New South Wales might be open to some 
doubt but for s. 5 of the Colonial Laws Validity Act, 1865, 
which expressly declares, with, retrospective effect, the power 
of 'a colonial legislature to make law’s respecting its own 
po^yers, a power which was exercised by the reserved Bill 
of 1855. 

Apart from any such requirement in a special Act, the 
classes of Bills which are required to be reserved are thobc 
set out in the Acts of 1842 and 1850, and mentioned below. 

The Act of 1 850 (s. 33) applied the enactments of 1 842 and 

' 18 & X9 \'wt, c. 54, 

* But see Powell v. Apollo Candle ComiKiniff L. R. 10 App. Ca. 282, 290. 
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1844 to the Bills reserved under of the Act* of 1850, App. VIII. 

and (s. ^2) farther provided that a copy of the Bill should 

be laid before both Houses of the Imperial Parliament for 
thirty days before Her Majesty’s pltasur(^ was signified. 

The requirement of s. 32 as to reservation was declared by 
25 & Viet, c. s. 2 to be limited to Bills passed l)y the 
legislative council, and therefore would not have extended 
to Bills passed by the parliament established by that council, 
had not the foregoing provisions of the A(*ts of 1.S42 and >844, 
if not s. 32 of 1850, been applied by the inij)erial Act * of 185 5 
(s. 3) to Bills passed by the parliament. 

There is, however, some (lillicurty in so aj>plying Uiem, as 
they were framed with reference to a legislative council. 

Presumably by sii(*h appli<*atio!i of those provisions to the 
parliament, the expression ‘legislative (*ounciB in those 
provisions /c.g. in ss. 30 and 31 of the Act of 1842) will 
include botn houses of parliament, but this construction is 
not clesiir. 

the Act of 1842^ (s. 31) required the reservation' of Bills — 

{(f>) altering or affecting tlie divisions or t.^tent of the 
several districts and towns which should be reprcscntetl in the 
legislative council, or establishing new and other divisions of 
the same ; or 

(d) altering the number of the members of the council to be 
chosen by the said districts and towns rcsjiectively; or 

(c) increasing the whole number of the legislative eoiincil ; 

.or • 

(d) altering the salaries of the governor or superintendent ; 

{e) altering the salaries of the judges (a requirement I'epealed 

by s. 13 of the Act of 18 50^), or 

(/} altering or affecting the duties of customs uj)on 
, imports or exports (a requirement r(‘pealed by an Act bf 
i866 '\ s. 1). 

The Act of J 850 - required (s. 32) the reservation of Bills 
concerning — 

{g) the election of the elective members of the legislative 
couitcil, and the qualification of electors and elective immihers; 

{/i) the establishment of a parliament ; • ^ 

(2) the vesting in the parliament of tluj fum^ions of*the 
legislative council. 

If and so 4 iar as these provisions arc ap[)licd hy^tlic Act of 
^855, s. 3, they must, unless repealed by the Act of 1 83 -j, s. 2, 
as being repugnant to the reserved Bill sclu'duled to that Act 

* 5 & 6 Viet. c. 76. 13 & 14 Viet. e. 59. =' 29 & 30 Viet. c. 74. 

* So far as tliey apply to Victoria and Wenterii Australia, tliw 
requirements of s. 3a of the Act of 1850 have been repeaUid by tho 
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Ai*p. VIH. be considered still to apply to Bills passed by the Parliamenl; 
o£ New South Wales. , • 

So far as respects Bills concerning {h) and {i), s. 32 of the 
Act of 1850 may be ^^onsidjcred to have been spent, and therefore 
may bo disregarded. 

In the result, these Acts would seem to require that Bills 
dealing with the matters specified in the Act of 1842, and 
perhaps Bills dealing with the election of the elective members, 
of the legislative assembly^, and the qualification of electors 
and elective members, should be reserved. 

But the power of the New South Wales Parliament to deal 
with its own constitution depends now upon s. 5 of the Colonial 
Laws Validity Act of 1865, and the question arises wliether 
the proviso to that section does or docs not extend the reserva- 
tion provisions of the Act of 1842 to enactments dealing with 
the constitution. Even if it has that meaning, it /ian hardly 
extend the class of Bills to be reserved. (Consequently, while 
Bills dealing with the specific matters above quoted from, the 
Acts of 1842 and i8;'50 may require to be reserved, Bills in 
other respects altering the constitution of the parliament are 
not required by any imperial Act to be rcs(U’vc(l, though such 
reservation may b(‘ required by the colonial Act in pursuance 
of which the constitution is altered. 

Section 32 of the Act of 1850 seems not to give power to the 
parliament to alter its (*onstitution for the reason that the 
legislative coiiiudl which (‘stablished it had no such power; 
although that co\inciI had a powtu* to alter tin* law respecting 
the election of the members of the (council and the qualifica- 
tion of the electors and members. The power to alter its* con- 
stitution is given by the Act of 1865, but the ri*ason referred 
to above still a])plics to the question of what Bills are to be 
rtserved by virtue of s. 32 of^i.S^o. 

Appro- The Aet of 1842, ss. 34-36, provides that the revenues 
from taxes, duties, rates, and imposts levied on 
fixed British subjects in the colony are to be appropriated to the 
for public service by ordinances of the legislative council, and in 
no other manner ; and that an ordinance shall not be pdssed 
ju(lgi‘s. appropriating any sum unless the governor has first recom- 
mended thea*ouiicil to provide for the specific public service to 
which the sum is appropriated. 

Stjituto Liiw^Rovisioii Act, iSpSy tlio framers of which must »pparent]rr 
have <;onsid(?rod tliat they were repealed Iw the analogous section of 
the Act of 1855, relating to Victoria ; cf. p 288.^ 

^ The Legislative Council of New South Wales has no elective memhers. 
If it had, the ahovo provision woiiM apply also to tho elective members 
of that assemhl jv 
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’ Further, the revenue is to be chargetl with thi costs of App. VIII. 

collection, and no revenue is to be issued except in pursuance 

of a warrant under the hand of the g-overnor directed to the 
treasurer. • 

The foregoing* enactments still remain in force unaltered, 
and have formed an element in contests between the two 
houses of the parliament^. 

The Act of iiS43 }>rovided that certain sums sbo*dd be 
charged on the revenue fund of the <*ol(>nv lor the senvices 
mentioned in the Sifhedules A, B, and C to that Act, and 
(ss. 385 39) limited the power of the legislature to alter those 
provisions. Schedule A providetl for the governor, the judges, 

* the attorney and s()li(fitor-general, and the administration of 
■justice; Schedule B provided for the de])artinent of the 
colonial secretary, treasurer, and auditor-general, and for 
pensions ; ^Schedule C providetl ft)r ])ublic worship. 

The Act of itS^o, ss. 17-1 9, besides varying the amounts 
in the schedules in conseciuence of the separation of the <;oloiiy 
of Victoria, gave povN^er to' the colonial legislature to alter the 
sums and the aj)propriation thereof, but the Bill for any other 
alteration was to be reserved. 

The financial provisions of the Act of 1 S42, and most of 
those of tlie Acts of have hecn r(*pealed hy s. 2 of the 

Act of 1855, but ap|)arently the statute law revisers felt some 
doubt whether the latter portion of s. j /j of tin* Aet of 1830 
was repealed, though that provision seems iiuonsistenf with 
the existing finaiu*ial arrangements ' • 

. Sections 47-50 of the Aet of 1842 ])rovidcd for tin; 
division of the expenses of police, half b<*ing paid out of 
the public revenue of the colony, and half cut of local rates. 

The Act of 1842 (s. 29), in giving legislative power to the ('rown 
Legislative Council of New S*Mith Wales, provided that fto 
law should interfere with the sale or other appropriation of 
the lands belonging to the (-rown within the <;ulony, or with 
the revenue theiiee arising. 

A similar restriction was contained in s. 14 of the Act of 
185C1, which conferred a similar legislative power upon the 
legislative (councils of the other Australian <-olonies. , 

This provision was virtually repealed as to •New Smith 
Wales by s. 2 of the Aet of 1855, which ])rovided that the 
entire manajfipment and control c»f the waste land^ belonging 
to the Crown in the colony, and also the appropriation, of tin? 
gross proceeds of the sales of such lands, and of all other 
proceeds and revenues of the sanuj, including all royaIti(.*s, 

' Sec as to Victoria, Pari. P.. 1878, C. 2 i 73 » '-2217, p. 35. 

- Section 15 has Ix-cn rejtealotl by a New South Wales Act, 
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Arp. VIII. mines^ afid minerals, should be vested in the lejyislature, 

i.e. the parliament of the colony. And a similar coursf has 

been taken for the other Australian colonies. 

Thus the profits from Crown lands, which otherwise would 
have yielded a revenue to the Government of the United 
Kingdom, were suiTendered to the colony. 

The administration of the waste lands, which in law belong 
to the iCrown, and the revenue derived from these lands, has 
always been a very important matter in the early life of 
a colony. When the view prevailed that a colony was to be 
administered for the sole benefit of the mother country, the 
profits from those lands would clearly be taken by the mother 
country in aid of its own revenue ; but that view has been 
entirely abandoned as regards the British colonies. It fol- 
lowed that the Crown lands ought to be administered for the 
benefit of the colony, and the profits of them applied in aid of 
the public revenue of the colony. The enactment of 1855 
may be treated as a Parliamentary declaration of this view. 
Creation The Act of 1842^ (by ss. 51 and 52) provided for the 
of now creation of a new colony out of the territory tlien comj)rised 
out^of Now within New South Wales, and lying north of 26® (altered by 
South the Act of to 30'') south latitude, and for the establish- 

Walos. ment of a nominee council therein. 

A consequence of tlie restriction as to latitude was that 
when it was desired to establish the colony of Victoria, 
im j)crial legislation was required ; and the Act of 1 830 (ss. 1 
and provided for the separation from New South Wales of 
the district of Port Phillij) under the name’ of the colony 
of Victoria, fixed the boundaries of the colony, provided for 
their subsequent alteration, and directed that the colony should 
have a legislature like that of New South Wales. 

‘ The Act of J850 also (ss. 34, 35) amended the Act of 
3842 in relation to the carving of other new colonies out; 
of New South AVales. 

South Australia was constituted a British colony in 1834^ 
by an Act which authorized the tlueen to establish a nominee 
council with legislative power, and to convene a gelieral 
.'\i?M?.mbly, elected by the inliabitants, for legislative purposes^. 
This Act, with an amending Act of 1 838, was repealed by the 
Act of 1842. 

Tasmania, under the name of Ysm Dieman’s Land, was at 
first part of New South Wales, but a separate supreme eoiiit 

' 5 & 6 Viet. c*. 76. . ’ 13 & T4 Viet. c. 59. 

“ 4 & 5 Will. IV, r. 95, nmonded by 1 & 2 Viet. 0. 60. 

* By 5 & 6 Viet. c. 61. 
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^as established for it under an Act of 1823^. In 1825 it App.VIII. 

W4S ^proclaimed independent o{ New South Wales, and a 

nominee council was formed under £^n Act of 1828-. Tliis 
Act regulated the civil and judicial establishments for 
Tasmania as well as for New South Wales. 

An Act of 1829 after reciting that divers British subjects 
had effected a settlement of iinoceiipied lands on the western 
coast of New Holland, which were known by the name of 
Western Australia, and that it was necessary to make tem- 
porary provision for the civil government of the settlement, 
authorized the Queen in Council to establish a nominee 
council. 

The Act of 1850 established (ss. 2, 3) in ^’^ietoria, and 
authorized (ss. 7, 10) llie existing nominee councils of Tas- 
mania, South Australia, and Western Australia to establish 
legislative councils, and provided for the creation of the first 
electoral districts, and-for the cleetion of the elective inenihers 
of the legislative councils. It also (s. 11) aiitiiori/.ed the 
le^slafive council, wlien Vstablishcd, to create new electoral 
districts, to alter the humher of members to he chosen hy 
each district, to increase the whole number of memhers of the 
council, to regulate the elections, subject to the jiroviso tliat 
if the number of councillors was im;*reased, one-third of the 
increased number Rhould be nominated ]>y the Crown. 

The Act of 1850 (s. 12) applied to each of these four 
colonies — 

(а) The jirovisions of that Act (s. 4) rcsjiecling the quali- 
fication and disqualification of electors in Now South \A’alcs; 
and 

( б ) The provisions of the Act of 1842 (i.(‘. ss. 3 to 9, j 2 to 
14, T,5 to 19, and 22 to 29), resjiecting the elective memhers 
of the legislative council, their (pialifieation, ap|)oiutni(*:;t, 
tenure of oflicc, and resignation, the dissolution of the council 
and election of the speaker, the quorum, the oath to be taken, 
the standing orders, and the issue of writs ; and 

((j The provisions of the A(jt of 1842 (i.e. ss. 30 to 33 and 
40)^ respecting the proposal of drafts of laws and ainendnicnts 
to the council, the giving and witliholding of the Quepii’s 
assent to Bills, the reservation of Bills for the significatiqiCof 
the Queen's pleasure thereon, and the Bills so reserved, 1ht‘ 
instructions to the governor for his guidance in relatioii to 
^the matters^ aforesaid, and the disallowance of Bills by the 
Queen. 

The Act of 1850 (ss. 32 and 33) also made for each colony 


* 4 Geo. IV, c. 96, 


* 9 Geo. IV. c. 83. 


* 10 Geo, IV. c. as. 
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Ai»p. VIII. the samer provision as those sections made for New South 

Wales respecting the establishment of a parliament sgid 

electoral matters*. 

The Act of 1 8^0 (s. 14) also authorized the governor of each 
colony, with the advice of the legislative council, to make laws 
for the peace, welfare, and good government of the colony ; 
and to appropriate the revenue subject to the proviso that such 
laws should not — 

(a) Jle repugnant to the law of England ; or 

(/>) Interfere with the sale or ajipropriation of the Crown 
lands in the colony or the rciveuue thereof ; and 

(c) If approj)riatiiig money for the public service, should be 
passed only on the recommendation of the Crown ; and that 
no part of the n'venue should be issued exeei^t in pursuance 
of a warrant under the hand of the governor directed to the 
treasur(T 

The Act (s. 15) provided for charging the revenues of the 
colonies with the management thereof, and for the audit of 
those revenues ; while s. 16 as respects Victoria, ’ana ss.' 16 
to 19 as respects Victoria, Van Dieman^s Land, and South 
Australia, made provision with respect to the appropriation 
of sums granted, and the grants for civil and judicial ser- 
vices, similar to those mentioned above as made for New 
South Wales. 

Section 20 provided for the creation of district councils in 
Victoria, while ss. 2T and 22 extended to Tasmania, South 
Australia, and Western Australia, upon the establishment of 
a legislative council; the provisions of the A(‘t of 1842 
respecting the creation of couiua'ls in the different districts, 
and (s. 24) amended those provisions. 

Section 27 gave the same power to the legislatures of 
each colony to impose duties of customs, as was given to New 
South Wales. 

Section 28 provided for the judicature in the colony of 
Victoria, and s. 29 authorized the colonics of Tasmania and 
Victoria, but not the two other colonies, to make provision 
for the administration of justice. 

The Act of 1850 thus placed each of the four colonies in 
sifbstantially the same 2K>sition. Their subsequent history 
varies. 

Victoria. lu Victoria the legislative council passed a Hill for a con- 
stitution iif 1852 by virtue of the powers conferred by the 
Act of 18^,0 (s. 32). 

The Bill was reserved, and, as the Queen had not power to 

' See above, p. 281. “ As to this in Victoria see above, p. 283, note r. 
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i^sent io it, an imperial Act autltorizing, her assipnt to itApp.VIII. 
was passed in 1 855 in almost the same terms as that passed ^ 

for New South Wales. 

The Act of 1 85,5, by s, 2, repealed ^uch parts of the above- 
mentioned Acts of 1842 and 1850 £ts related to the colony of 
Victoria and were repugnant to the reserved Hill, and gave 
to the colony the management and control of the Crown 
lands. 

It further (s. 3) enacted that the j^rovisions of thS Acts 
of 1850 and 1842, which relate to the giving and withhold- 
ing of Her Majesty^s assent to Bills, and the reservation 
of Bills for Her Majesty pleasure, and the instructions to 
. the governors for their guidance in relation to Bills, and 
the disallowance of Bills, shall a.p])ly to Bills passed by the 
legislature constituted under the reserved Bill, or by any 
other legislature substituted therefor. 

• By S .4 uthc legislature was authorized to repeal or alter 
the provisions of the reserved Bill, subject to the conditions 
thereby* imi;)Oscd. 

• The reserved Bill was assented to by the QiuM*n and 
became the (Constitution Act.' It (by s. 1) authorizinl the 
Queen, by and with the advice and consent of the council 
and assembly, to make laws in and for Victoria in all cases 
whatsoever. 

The Bill (by s. 60) provided that the legislature should 
have full power to alter any part of the Bill, subject to the 
proviso — 

{a) That the Bill by which an alteration of the constii^ition 
of either house of the legislature should be made - must he • 
passed with the concurrence of an absolute majority of e£|ch 
house, and 

( 6 ) That the Bill should be reserved. 

-But (s, 61) provided that the legislature should be free, 
without the above restrictions, to alter the tjualilicalions of 
electors and of members of either house of the h^gislature, 
and to establish new electoral provin<*es or districits. and to 
alter or increase the number of menibcirs eith(*r f(»r any pro- 
vince or district or the whole number of the house, and to 
alter the methods of election. 

The result ap])ears to be that the logislativr* pbvvcT of *'lho 
Legislature of Victoria depends now on the Constitution Act 
of 1853 and fee Colonial Laws Validity Act of i and that 
apart from the limitations of special Acts, whcth<*T iniperial 
or colonial, the only general restriction on that power is 

1 18 & 19 Viet. r;. 55. 

^ Or which varied tlie Civil Li!>t a.s sehvdulcd to tho CoiiMtitution Act. 
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App/viit (Untamed in the provisions of the Act of 184a', respecting 
^ ^ r^etvation^Qf certain Bills for the signification of the Queen^s 


For this reason, most of the provisions of the Acts of 184a 
and 1850 which gave le^pislative power to, or impose restric- 
tiohs on, ^the legislative council of Victoria, have been 
repealed its regards Victoria , by the Statute Law Revision 
Act, 1893 ® * V 

■'South Thfc* legislative council established in South Australia 
AufetraUa. ;Act of 1850^ passed two Acts in pursuance of 

s. 3a, the powers of which became thereby exhausted. One 
of these Acts (No. a of '1855-61 establishing a parliament, 
was reserved and laid before tne imperial Parliament ' and , 
assented to by Order in Council in accordance with s. 33 of 
the Act of 1842^. The second (No. 10 of 1855-6), which 
created the electoral districts, fixed the number to be returned 
for each district, and provided for the elections, was not 
reserved . 

Act No. 10 was, however, held to be within the terms of 
s. 32 of the Act of 1850. and therefore, not having been 
reserved, to be invalid. In consequence an imperial Act 
was passed. in 1863^ confirming the above-mentioned colonial 
Acts. 

Section 34 of the Colonial Act No. 2 of 1855-6 provided 
that any Bill passed by the South Australian Parliament for 
altering the constitution of the legislative council or house 
of assembly must be passed by absolute majorities in both 
housfe, and should be reserved. 

In 1861 the .South Australian Parliament passed an elec- 
toral Aet^ which p-ltered the boundaries of electoral districts, 
and the number of members returnable by them. Thi^ Whs . 
considered to be invalid, because it had not been passed by the 
absolute majorities which were required by ttie Constitution - 
Act of 1 855-6, and also because the legislature had no power 
to pass the Act. The governor and legislative council were 
authorized to give to the parliament established under the 
Act of 1850 such powers and such only as were already pos- 
sessed by the legislative council. Therefore as that coimcil 
had no power to alter its constitution, the parliament had 
also no suMi power. This objection was removed by the 
Confirmation Act, 26 & 27 A"ict. c. 84. 

'VVhate\ er power the Constitution Act of 1855-6 gives to 
the South Australian Parliament, the confirmation of that 
Act by- the imperial Act of 1863^ is not a confirmation of 

* 5 & 6 Viet. c. 76. * 13 & 14 Viet. c. 59. * 56 & 57 Viet, c. 54. 

* 26 & 37 Viet. c. 84, ^ No. 20 of i86r. 
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the sahie character as in the case Victoria Or 'Hevar South App. Vtft 
AYales. ^ 

llie Act of 1865 referred in the preamble to the doubte *^8^ 
to the validity of the South Australian Acts, aitd enacted in 
general terms that all laws theretofore passed by any colonial 
legislature with the object of declaring or altering tHe constitu- 
tion of the legislature or of any branch thereof , or the* mode 
of appointing or electing the members of the same, shall be 
deem^ to have had effect, as if the legislature had p^sessed 
full powers of’ enacting laws for the object aforesaid^ and 'all 
formalities prescribed in respect of tlie passing- of such laws 
had been duly observed. 

^ This confirmation seems limited by the terms or objects 
of the laws confirmed. But the Colonial Laws Validity Act 
of 1 865 by s, 7, declared all South Austniliau Acts pre- 
viously passed to have been valid. 

The result is that some of the powers of the South Aus- 
tralian Legislature may still dyncnd upon the imperial Acts 
before the Colonial Laws Validity Act-, as, for instanc/! — 

{a) The power of altering electoral districts and the number 
of members (s. 1 1 of 1 850) ; 

( 4 ) The general legislative power of tlie Lcgislaturp of 
South Australia (ss. 14 and 15 of the Act of 1850) ; 

(c) The power to impose customs duties (s, 37). 

Regard being had to the condition of the law, it is 
not surprising that mistakes have been made. Resort has 
been had to the imperial Parliament, ou several occasions, fp 
confirm colonial Acts held inv^alid because either not rc. 9 cryod 
or otherwise not complying with the law 

In Tasmania (the name given to Van Diemen^s Land in Tnaoia/iw. 
1853), the legislative council, appointed under the Act of 
1850 («. 7)# in pursuance of s. 32, passed in 1855 the Cop- 
•stitution Act of that year (18 Vu-t., No. 17), which has since 
been supplemented by 48 Viet., No. ,’',4, and 49 Viet., No. 8. 

That Act established a parliament, both houses ^f which 
arc elective, and regulated the electoral districts and tlie mode 
of ejection. 

The Constitution Act of 1853 was not specially confirmed 
by an imperial statute, as iu the case of New South Wates 

* 28 & 29 Viet. c. 63. See App. V. 

might argued that the oath to bo taken by mc^bera of tho 
♦wo liouses of the South Aii.stralian Legislature depeiidH upon as. 25 and 26 
of tlie Act of 1842, and that the validity of South Australian Acts may 
be affected by the non -observance of those .sections, 

® In 1862, 25 & 26 Viet. c. n ; in 1863, 26 & 27 Viet, c. 84 ; in 1865, 

28 & 29 Viet. c. 63 ; in 1894, 56 & 57 Viet. c. 72. 
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and Yictofia^ and consequently the remarks applying to'^Soutb 
Australia apply also to Tasm^Lnia. 

The difficulties with respect to the validity of South Aus- 
tralian Acts do not appehr to have been actually raised in the 
case of Tasmania ; but the confirming Act of 1 863 ^ was 
passed in general terms, and therefore would apply to Tas- 
manian as well as to South Australian Acts. The Act of 
1865, s. 7, did not however apply to Tasmanian Acts. 

In Western Australia the legislative council was estab- 
lished under the Act of 1850 (s. 7), on the petition of not 
less than a third of the householders. But this council did 
not exercise the powers conferred by s. 32 of the Act of 1850 
until the year 1889, when they passed a Bill for a Constitu- 
tion Act, which was reserved and was not to come into opera- 
tion until such portions of the Acts of 1842, 1844, and 1850,^ 
as were repugnant to it, had been repealed. 

The Queen was authorized to assent to the Bill by 'an 
imperial Act of 1890^, by which (s. 22) such portions of the 
abovc-fnentioned imperial Acts of 1842, 1844, and 1850, as 
are repugnant to the scheduled Bill, are repealed. 

But the same section applied the provisions of the Acts of 
1842 and 1850 as to the Royal Assent to a disallowance of 
Bills and their reservation in terms similar to those used in 
the case of Victoria in 1855. 

The Act (s. 5) authorized the Legislature of Western 
Australia to alter or repeal any of the provisions in the 
scheduled Bill in the same manner as any other laws of the 
colony, subject to the conditions imposed thereby. 

The Queen assented to the scheduled Bill, which thus 
became the Constitution Act. Under it (s. 73) the par- 
liament of the colony has full power to repeal or alter any 
of its provisions, subject to the proviso that any change 
in the constitution of the legislative council or assembly 
should not be effected unless the Bill was passed with the 
concurrei^je of an absolute majority of the members of each 
house ; and also that any Bill for the election of a legislative 
council, whi(!h either is passed before the expiration of six 
years from the first summoning of it, or interferes with the 
operation of ss. 69 to 72, and the schedules (i. e. the civil 
list charges, and certain pensions to ex-officials) should be 
reserved. 

It also (c. 2) gave full power to the legislature to make^ 

^ 96 & 37 Viet. c. 84. 

* 53 & 54 Viet. 26. This Act followed closely tho imperial Acts of 
1855, Authorizing the Queen to assent to the Constitution Acts of Victoria 
nnd New South Wales. 
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Jaws tor the peace^ order^ and godd government ^ Western App. VI 

Australia, and gave it all the*powers and functions of the ' 

then subsisting legislative council. 

The effect of the imperial Act of 1890, followed by the 
Statute Law Revision Act, 1893^? enactments of 

the Act of 1850 conferring powers on the Legislature of 
Western Australia are repealed, and the powers of the legis- 
lature of that colony depend (except for the Colonial Laws 
Validity Act, 1865), entirely upon the ConstitutionF Act of 

The position, therefore, of Western Australia is precisely 
similar to that of New South Wales above mentioned. 

Queensland differs from the other Australian colonies in Quo«*ns- 
that it was not made a colony until after 1850, and is not *^^*^^- 
• mentioned by name in the Acts of 1842, 1844, or 1850, nor 
indeed in any Act except the Act of 1861 ^ (which confirms 
the Letters Patent establishing it), and never had a nominee 
or legislative council. 

•The? Acts of 1842 (s. 31) and 1850 (s. 34) gave the Queen 
in Council power (as above mentioned '* under New South Wales) 
to erect into a separate colony any territories forming part of 
New South Wales and lying north of the thirtieth degree 
of south latitude. 

The Constitution Act of New South Wales ^ (s. 46) pro- 
vided that nothing in that Bill should prevent the Queen 
from altering the boundary of the colony on the north in such 
manner as to Her Majesty might seem fit ; and s. 7 of the 
Imperial Act of 1 855 ® provided that the Queen by Letters 
Patent might erect into a separate <*olony any territory 
sbparated from New South Wales by such alteration of the 
northern boundary. 

The Act of 1842 (s. 52) authorized the Queen, in creating 
tl\e colony, to establish a nominee council. 

The Act of 1 830 (s, 33) provided that the legislature which 
might be constituted in any such new colony under the Act 
of 1842, should have power to establish a legislative council, 
an^l in effect should have the same iKnver, and be subjwt to 
the same enactments of the Act of 1850, as the colony of 
Western Australia. ^ • 

The Act of 1835 directed tliat the Queen, iA estabrishing 
the colony, should by Letters Patent or Order in Council 
^ provide foi^ the government of the colony, emd for the 

‘ 56 & 57 Viet. c. 54. * 34 & 35 Viet. e. 44. » See p. 284. 

• The reserved Bill scheduled to 18 & 19 Viet. e. ^4, and assented to 
bj the Queen under the power conferred by that Act. ' 

® x8 ft 19 Viet. c. 54. 
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M^p. VIII. establishn^ent of a legislature therein^ in manner as "nearly* 

c resembling the form of government and legislature which 

should be at such time established in New South Wales as 
the circumstances of such colony would allow, and full power 
was to be given by the Letters Patent or Order in Council 
to the legislature of the colony to make further provision in 
that behalf. 

Thus the power given by each Act of creating a new 
colony ' was accompanied by a power to create in that colony 
a legislature of such chai'acter as at the date of the Act was 
existing in New South Wales. 

Moreover, the New South Wales Constitution Act of i 
was altogether repealed as to Queensland by an Ant of the 
Queensland Legislature (32 Viet., No. 39). 

In 1859, Letters Patent of June 6 were made, creating* 
certain parts of the colony of New South Wales into the colony 
of Queensland, and an Order in Council, dated Jun^ 6, 1859, 
was made for the government of the colony and the establish- 
ment of a legislature * 

But the form of government and legislature so established 
did not in all respects resemble the form of government and 
legislature at that time, established in New South Wales, 
and consequently doubts arose as to the validity of the 
order. These doubts were removed in 1861 by an imperial 
Act which (s. 4) repealed the provisions of s. 7 of the Act 
of 18,55, requiring the form of government and legislature to 
be the same as that established in New South Wales. 

If a legislative council had been established in Queensland 
under s. 35 of the Act of 1850, ss. 12 and 32 of that Act 
would have applied, and consequently all Acts subsequently 
passed by the legislature of Queensland would have been 
subject, as respects the reserved Bills, to the provisions 
respecting those Bills of the Act of 1842, i. e. ss. 30-33 
and 40. 

As no legislative council was ever established under s. 35 
of the Act of 1850, any application of the provisions of the 
Act of 1842, in respect of reserved Bills, to the legislature of 
Queensland must depend upon the Letters Patent and Order 
in Council and not on any statute. 

Btit it may be questioned whether the repeal by the Act 
of 1861 of that part of s. 7 of the Act of 1855, which 
required thr legislature in any new colony to lie similar to 
that of New South Wales, did not exclude the legislature 
from the provisions as to reserved Bills of the Act of 1842. 

^ * See K, d O. Kcr., vol. vi. pp. 54, 55. 24 & 25 Viet. c. 44, s. 3. 
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196.- 

Cape Colony, 9; burgher force, 
20; money Bills, 61 ; constitu- 
tional position of executive, 63; 
position of natives, 94 ; exten- 
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sion of criminal law to neigh- 
bouring •territory, 143 ; consti- 
tution and legislature, App. i. 

Capitulations, the, their history, 

148-51- 

Captain-general, 100. 

Carnarvon, Lord, III. 

Ceded or conquered colonies, 6. 

Ceylon, 17, 29, 197. 

Channel Islands, relations to the 
Home Government, 14, 37-9. * 

Chartertjd companies, 172-3, 184, 

195 - " 

Chief commissioner, of province 
in India, 47. 

China, special provision for cri- 
minal jurisdiction, i44, 163, ’252. 

Chinese immigration, 24, 118. 

Circulars, to governors of colonies, 
100. 

Civil service, in India, 52-3. 

Coasting trade, 28. 

Codes, in India, 51. 

Coinage, regulation of, 29 ; in 
British North America Act, 1 99. 

Coleridge, Justice, 128. 

Collision, jurisdiction in, 125. 

Colonial Laws Validity Act, re- 
printed, 239-41. 

Colonial regulations, loo. 

Colony, definition, 2 ; alteration 
of boundaries, 2-4 ; settled colo- 
nies, 5-6 ; conquered or ceded 
colonies, 6 ; instruments of con- 
stitution, 7 ; modes of govern- 
ing, 7 ; self-governing colonies, 
8 9, 54-90. . 

Coloured population in colonics, 

9. 67, 94, S16. 

Commander-in-chief, in India, 
51 ; in Canada, 81, 101 ; in 
Australia, 87. 

Commissionerr, in British protec- 
torates, 172-3. 

Commissions, of governors of 
colonies, 99 ; of Governor- 
Gcucral of Canada, 213 9; of 
Govf?^nor of flew South Wales, 
219-31 ; of Governor-General 
of India, 232-3 ; of High Com- 
missioner of South Africa, 233- 
6; of High Commissioner of 
Western Pacific, 236 ; of High 
Commissidner of protected 
Malay states, 237- 8. 

Commonwealth of Australia, 
money Bills, 60 ; constitutional 
position of executive, 63-4 ; 
power of constitutional change. 


76 ; history of federatioli, 84- 
6; analysis of imperial Act, 
86-9 ; compared with Domi- 
nion of Canada, 89-90 ; consti- 
tution and leg^islature, App. i. 

Companies, British^ not exempted 
from colonial law, 30. 

Congo Free States, consular juris- 
diction in, 152, 158. 

Conquered or ebded colonies, 6,95. 

Constantinople, 160. 

Constituent assemblies, 72. 

Constitutional change, in colo- 
nies, 72 ; in Australia, 73 ; in 
New Zealand, 74 ; in Canada, 
75 ; in Australian Conimon- 
wealth, 76 ; in colonics with 
representative legislatures, 240. 

Consular jurisdiction, consuls in 
civilized states, 148 ; the capi- 
tulations, 149- 51 ; the Foreign 
Jurisdiction Acts, 15 1 ; power 
of deportation, 152 ; nature of 
the jurisdiction under these 
Acts, 153-4; persons subject 
to this jurisdiction, and law 
applicable, 154-7; in what 
countries ca]>itulations exist, 
157 ; in the Congo Free States, 
158; the Ottoman Dominions 
Order, 159-61 ; imprisonment 
and deportation, 161 ; Persia 
and Persian Gulf, 162 ; Morocco, 
162; Siam, 163; China and 
Corea,, 163 ; Japan, 163 -4. 

Consul-general, in British pro- 
tectorates, 172-3. 

Convicts, 277. 

Cook Islands, 169. 

Cojjy right, 26-7, 117-18, 200. 

Corea, British jurisdiction in, 163. 

Council, of Govemor-General of 
India, 42, 45 ; of Secretary of 
State for India, *43; of Gover- 
nors of Bombay and Madras, 
46-7. 

Covenanted civil service, 52. 

Crime, local jurisdiction for, 

125-47. 

Crown, the, as link with colonies, 
12 ; sovereignty oi^ in India, 43 , 
legislative power in not self- 
governing colonies, 95 ; as 
fountain of honour, 100 ; legis- 
lative power in foreign coun- 
153 ; legislative power in 
protectorates, 193, 195. 

Crown, or not self-governing, 
colonics, two classes, 91 ; re- 
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latidn to Home Government, ' Empire, of India, 44. 

91 ; the legislature, 92 ; the L English law, in seMed colony, 
• oxecutive, 92-3 ; relation of 5-6, 31 ; in British India, 
representative body to local EurcyDean British subject, juris- 
govemment, 94 j conflict be- diction over, in India, 50. 
tween le^slature and cxecu- Executive, the, statutory defini- 
tive in Malta, 94 ; legislative tions of position of, 61-5 ; in 

power of Crown, 95 ; forms of self-governing colonics, 65, 76 ; 

constitutions, 96-7 ; federation in a crown colony, 92-3. 
in West Indies, 97-8. Ky^egnaittr^ consular, 14S. 

Crown lands, in colonies,' 283. Explosives Act, oflence./ against. 


Customs duties, 27, 87, 106. 

Cyprus, capitulations sujiersedcd, 
157 * 

Deadlock, 66, 122. 

Deceased wife's sister, marriage 
y with, 28, 117-8. 

Deemsters, 39-40. 

D4;pendenc3% ambiguous, i ; India, 
41. 

Deportation, in New Zealand, 
; ♦ under Foreign J urisdic- 
tion Acts, 152, 1 61, 265. 

Dicey, Prof., quoted, 31, 54- 5 » 
62, 72. 

Dignities and honours, in colonies, 
100. 

Disallowance of Bills, 15-6, 77- 
9, 113-21. 

Dismissal of ministers, 110. 

Dissolution, power of, 111-3. 

Distfribution, statute of, 72. 

Divorce, 226, 230. 

Dollars, 29-30. 

Dominica, 97, 197. 

Dominion of Canada, militia, 19 ; 
money Bills, 60 ; position of 
ministers, 62*; senate, 66; house 
of commons, 67 ; power of con- 
•stitutional change, 75 ; history 
of federation, 81 '4 ; comiiared 
with Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia, 89-90 ; assent to Bills, 
1 1 4-5; disallowance of Bills, 
fi 7 ; constitution and legisla- 
ture, App. i. 

Durham, Lord, report on Canada, 
57 - 

East Africa Xirotcctorate, 29, 169; 
Orders in Council, 189. 

East India Comjjany, .brief his- 

toiy, 41 - 3 - . 

Education, in British North 
America Act, 201. 

Egypt, international courts in, 

157. 

Empire, British, 23. 


136. 

External aflairs of colonies, 26-31. 

Extradition, 12, 26, 137. 

Extra-territorial jurisdiction, so- 
vereignty limited to territory, 
123; civil jurisdiction of Eng- 
lish courts, 123-5 y criminal 
jurisdiction local, 125-7; trial 
of pei-soijs at locality of criiiio, 
127-8; crimes coininiiied in 
military lines abroad or at sea, 
12S-30; oll’ences committed 
at sea, 130; prisoners on board 
a foreign ship, 131-5 ; illus- 
trative cases, 135-6; otlcnces 
committed on land out of Brit- 
ish dominions, 136; foreign 
do<*trines, 137-40; no power 
to try British subject forolfence. 
on board a foreign ship, 140 
I ; otfcmces on land in noie 
Cliristian or barbarous country, 
142 ; trial of ott’enctis b^i BriiisJi 
subjects in Newfoundland, 1 42 ; 
in Honduras, New Zealand, 
Otahi*iie, and I'acilic, 143 ; in 
^^outh Africa, J43; in Sierra 
Leone, 144; in China, 144; in 
the Pacific, 145-7 ; juritfflic- 
tion to prevent smuggling and 
to protect lisherics, 147. 

Extra-territorial legislation, for- 
bidden to colonies, 69-71. 

Extra-territorial powers, of Go- 
vernor-General of India, 46. 

Eyre, governor of Jaunaica, J-04. 

Factories, in India, 41-2 ; In the 
Levant, 149. 

Falkland Islands, 2 ^ 5 » ^ 97 - 

Federal Council of Australia, 84- 5. 

Federations, within the emigre, 
23, 80; Dominion of* Canada, 
81 '4 ; Commonwealth of Aus-^ 
tralia, 84-9 ; the two con- 
trasted, 89-90; in the West 
Indies, 97-8. 

Female franchise, 67. 
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Fiji, 146, 197. C. . 

Fisheries^ <fSQtra-teryito*ial juris- 
diction for protection of, 147. 

Fla^, British, 2*5, 1 30. 

Foreign Deserters Act, 135. ‘ 

Foreij^n Enlistment Act, 26. c 

Foreign Jurisdiction Act, 15 1-3; 
reprinted, 266-75. 

Foreign ship, jurisdiction for of- 
fences on, 124-5, 131, 135-^6, 

Foreigners, crimes by, on foreign 
ships wU'hin British waters, 26 ; 
in British protectorates, 1 74-7. 

Forsyth, quoted, 132. 

Fortifications, in colonics, 21-2. 

Franchise, in colonies, 67, 82. 

Frenchshorc, ofNewfoundland, 24. 

Frontier disputes, 26. 

Gambia, 197- 

GermanEast Africa Compan3% 177. 

Gibraltar, 15, 95, 198. 

Gold Coast, 197. 

Governor of colony, his appoint- 
ment and powers, 14, 34 5 ; 
ai)pointmcnt and commission, 
99 ; dignities and honours, lOO; 
military command, 100-2 ; sta- 
tutory powers, 102 ; not a vice- 
roy, 102 ; power given by com- 
niission, 103 ; reserve power, 
105 ; of self-governing as op- 
pbset^ to other colonies, 105 ; 
acta as imperial and local olli- 
cor, 105-6 ; social influence, 
107; relations to iiiiiiisters, 
107-10; power of pardon, iio- 

1 ; power of dissolution, ifi- 
3; assent to legislation, 113-- 
6 ; disallowance by Crown, 

1 16-8; disallowance in Canada, 
118-21 ; Acts uftra virvs not 
necessarily disallowed, 121 ; in' 
a colony not self-governing, 
122; trial for oppression, 138; 
commissions and instructions, 

2 i 3-38* 

roverWor-Gendal, of Australia, 
87 ; of Canada, Si, 84, ICX3, no, 

1 19 ; of India, 42- 8. 

Graham-Harfison, Mr., assisted 
in revision of book, xxii. 

Grenada, 98, 197. 

Grey, Karl, 58- 9, So, 84. 

SJuernsey, constitution of, 38. 

Halifax, 21. 

'Hall, Mr., quoted, 134, 147, 150, 


154, 156, 158, 166, 168, 177-8, 
179-80. 

Halleck, quoted, 131, 166. 

Hamilton, Sir E., testimony* to 
Sir H.Jenkyns’s official services, 

XX. 

Hanse ports, 247. 

Hanseatic merchants, 149. 

Heligoland, 3. 

Heitslct, 170, 183-4, 194, 252 -3. 

High Commissioner, of South 
Africa, 233-6; of Western 
Facific; 145, 236 ; of Protected 
Malay States, 237. 

High Court, in England, colonial 
governors amenable to, 35 ; of 
Australia, 87. 

High Courts, in India, 50. 

High seas, definition of, 129. 

Holland, Prof., referred to, 137. 

Home Government, relations with 
colonies, 10- 36 ; the imperial 
Parliament, 10-12; the Crown, 

12 acts of Home Government, 

13 ; the governor, 14; the local 
legislature, 14-6; naval and 
military, 17-22; subjects for 
imperial authority, 22 ; inter- 
nfitional relations, 22- 6 ; inter- 
colonial relations, 26 ; external 
atlViirs, 26- 31 ; judicial arrange- 
ments, 31—4; the governor, 
34-6 ; internal govei*nment| 36. 

Honduras, constitution, 96, 197; 
imperial A*ct for trial of mur- 
ders, 143, 252, 257. 

Hong- Kong, 144, 197. 

‘ Honourable,’ applied to colonial 
ministers, 65. 

Honours and dignities, in colonics, 
100. 

House of Assembly, 7, 67. 

House of Commons, in Canada, 67. 

House of Representatives, 67. 


Immigration, in British North 
America Act, 202, 

Imperial federation, 23. 

India, surrender of territory, 3 ; 
Secretary of Stat^, 14 ; marine 
sciwico,- 17 ; coinage, 29; a de- 
pendency, not a colony, 41 ; 
outline of history, 41 ; Home 
G o vern me n t, 4 2 -3 ; 1 ocal go vern- 
meiit, 44 ; governor-general, 
44-5 ; central legislature, 45 ; 
provincial governments, 46-8 ; 
comparison with colonial go- 
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vemfaents, 48 ; control by Home 
Government, 49 ; courts of jus- 
• tice, 49“5i ; system of law, 51 ; 
military forces, 51 ; civil ser- 
vice, 51-3 ; trial of officials for 
misdemeanours, 139; subjects 
of native states under Foreign 
Jurisdiction Acts, 155, 272; 
natives of, under Ottoman Do- 
minions Order, 160-2 ; protec- 
torates, 196. 

Indian Land Acquisition Act, 
188-9. 

Indians, American, 167, 200. 

Influence, sijhere of, 1. 

, Initiative in legislation, 92. 

Instructions, to governor of 
. , colony, 99 ; to governor of New 
South Wales, 228-31. 

Intercolonial relations, of cobmies, 
26. » 

International copyright, 26. 

Tntc^.rnational courts, in Kgypi, 157. 

International relations, of colo- 
nies, 22 6. 

Ionian Islands, 167, 246-7. 

Jamaica, rejiresentative legisla- 
ture, 92, 96, 197 8. 

Japan, consular jurisdiction abol- 
ished, 163. 

Japanese immigration, 24, 119. 

Jefleries, Chief Justice, 259. 

JenkyiiH, Sir Henry, brief bio- 
graphy, i-xv ; Lord Thring’s 
estimate, xvi-xviii ; John .Mor- 
ley’s estimate, xviii- xx. 

Jersey, constitution of, 38. 

J udge- Advocate, 277 . 

Judges, 31. 

Jiitlicial arrangements, in colo- 
nies, 31-4. 

Jury, in consular courts, 160-1. 

Kermadec Islands, 169. 

*Kejfs, House of, 39. 

King’s council, in Canfula, 100. 

Labuan, 198. 

Lagos, 197. 

Leeward Islands, federation of, 
97 , 197 - • . 

Legislative Assembly, 67. 

Legislative Council, 66, 276. 

Legislature^ the, in British pos- 
sessions, 14-6 ; in Channel 
Islands, 38 ; in Isle of Man, 
39; in British India, 45-8; in 
self-governing colonies, 66-79 > 


lAi a crown colony-^3, 95 ; in 

» colonies generally, i, 1 97-8. 

Letters Patent, creating oflice of 
governor of colony, 99, 313-6. 

Levant Company, the, 149 51, 
248 - 5 « 

Lewis, Sir C. C., referred to, 1-2, 
9 10, 24, 127, 149- ^ 

Lieiitenant-governoi-s, of Indian 
provinces, 47 ; of Canadian 
provinces, 83, 90, 119.' 

Lighthouses, in British {losses- 
sioiis, fi ; in Canadaf 199. 

Lower (^iiiada, 81. 

Lower house, in colonial legisla- 
tures, 67. 

M adagase ar, 158. 

Mfwlras, government of, 46. 

MahonimiHlan country, o lienees 
by British subjects in, 142. 

Maine, Sir H.S., quoted, 165- 6,178. 

Malay protected states, 169; coin- 
mission of High Commissioner, 

237. 

Maidive Islands, 169. 

Malta, l*rott‘stant marriages, 33 ; 
conflict between legislature and 
execiil ivc, 94- 6 ; represt^rilative 
aKS(*nil)ly, 197. 

Man, Isle of, relations to the 
Home Government, 14, 39-41. 

Manitoba, 77, 81, App. i. 

Maoris in New Zealand, 6/. 

Marriage, with deceased wife’s 
sister, 117-8 ; by consuls, 148; 
in a Russian factory, 149. 

Matabelelainl Ordm* in Council, 
190, 234. 

Mauritius, 197. 

Merchandise marks, 30. 

Merchant sliipi>ing, 28. 

Merivale, Jicinnan, quoLid, 105. 

Military conpnand, in India, 51 ; 
in colonies, 100-2. 

Military forces, in colonies, 1 7-22 ; 
in India., 42, 51. i ^ 

Military oflences, ^28 *9. * 

Ministers, position of, in colonics, 
61 6. 

Mints, in colonies, 7 ^. 

Misdemeanours, trial of colonial 
officials for, 1 39. 

Money Bills, in colonial legisla- 
tures, 32, 60-1. 

Montseriat, 97, 197. 

Morley, John, estimate of Sir H. 
.Jenkyns’s public services, xviii- 

XX. 
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Morocco, consular jurisdictiontiu* 

162, 25»t ' • 

Mowatt, Sir Francis, testimony to 
Sir H. Jenkyns’s official services, 

K. * 

Murder, outside ten*ito?’ial juris- 
diction, 136, 138. 

Muscat, 173. 

Mutiny Act, in India, 42. 

Natal, 9S-26, 63, 74, 94, 144, 189, 
App. i, 234. 

Natives, iai Indian civil service, 53. 

Naval forces, in colonies, 17; in 
India, 42. 

Negri Senibilan, 237. 

Negroes, in West Indies, 96. 

Neutrality, 26. 

Nevis, 97, 197. 

New Brunswick, 8, 77,81-4, App.i. 

Newcastle, Duke of, 107. 

Newfoundland, 9, 24, 58, 74, 81, 
142, App. i. 

New Guinea, 169, 197- 

New South Wales, military force, 
19; money Bills, 60; constitu- 
tional position of executive, 62 ; 
power of constitutional change, 
73 ; constitut ion and legisla- 
ture, App. i ; patent for gover- 
nor, 219-23 ; commission of 
governor, 223 ; old instructions 
to governor, 224-8; present 
instmictions, 228-31 ; founda- 
tion of, 276 ; early constitu- 
tional hi.story, 277 ; nominee 
council, 278 ; legislative coun- 
cil, 278 ; parliament, 279-S2 ; 
appropriation of taxes and 
^ixed grants for governor and 
judges, 282; crown lands, 283 ; 
creation of new colonics, 
284-6. 

New Zealand, military force, 20 ; 
money Bills, 60 ; constitutional 
position of executive, 62 ; power 
of constitutional change, 74 -5 : 
Government Securities Act, 80 ; 
imperial Acl for trial of mur- 
ders in, 143; constitution and 
legislaturt^ App. i. 

Niger Territories, 169, 17 1. 

Nominee councils, in Australian 
colonies, 276. 

Noii-rcgulation province.^, in I ndia, 

52. 

Norfolk Island, 169. 

North-West Territories (Canada^, 
77 , Si, Ai 3 p. i. 


Nova Scotia, 8, 77, 81-4, App. i. 

Ontario, 77, 81-3, App. x. 

Orders in Council, 13. 

Ordinance, 15. 

Otaheite, imperial Act for tria 
of murders in, 143. 

Ottoman Dominions, capitula 
tions in, 150, 157, 159-62. 

Pacific, the, imperial Act for trial 
of murders in, 143, 145-6; pro- 
tected islands in, 169. 

Pahang, 237. 

Pardon, prerogative of, lio-ii, 
227, 231, 265. 

Parkes, Sir Heniy, 84. 

Parliament, supremacy over Brit^Y^.., 
ish i)08sessions, 10-12; legisla- 
tion for self-governing colonies, 
91; in Canada, 81, 199. 

Parliamentary counsel to the 
Tiieasuiy, vi, xvi. • 

Parliamentary government, in 
colonies, 56. 

Payment of members, 68. 

Pearl fisheries, 17. 

Perak, 237. 

Phillimore, quoted, 134, 140, 166, 
168, 180. 

Picton, General, trial of, 140. 

Piracy, jurisdiction over, 130, 142. 

Pitcairn Island, 169. 

Plenary, not delegated, powers of 
colon iiil legislature, 16. 

Port PJiillip, 278, 284. 

Possessions, British, defined, 2. 

Presidencies, in India, 42 ; in Lee- 
ward Islands, 97. 

President of the Council, Lord, 13. 

Preshleiit of the United States, ^6. 

Prince Edward Island, 77, 8l, 
App. i. . , , 

Private international law, 125. 

Private law, in colonies, 30. 

Privy Council, api)oaI to Judfclal 
Committee, 32-3, 8S-9. 

Privy Council of Canada, 59, 81. 

Prize courts, in colonies, 34. 

Probate of wills, 30. 

Protective duties, .'’7. 

Protecioratof British, definition, 
165; exclusion of external re- 
lations, 166 ; from point of view 
of international law, 167-8 ; 
classification, 168-72 ; two 
types, 172 ; position of foreign- 
ers, 1 74-S ; sovereignty divi- 
sible, 1 79-82 ; internal sove- 
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t reigrfty, 183 ; courts and law, 
185; "African Ordera, iSj-S; 

. Amatoiigaland Order, 1 88 ; Kast 

*iAfricii Order, 189; Zanzibar 

^Order, 190; Matabeleland Or> 

. ders, 190; Southern Rhodesia 
Order, igo-i ; great extent of 
powei-s in these Orders, 191-3 ; 
their legal basis, 191-5 ; Indian 
protectorates, 196. 

Protestant marriages in Malta, 32. 

Provinces, of India, 47 ; of Domi- 
nion of Canada, 81-4, 11 8, 1 20 ; 
their powers of exclusive legis- 
lation, 200. 

* Provincial civil service, in India, 
53 - 

Quebec, 77i S1-3, App. i. 

Qiieensland, defence force, 20 ; 
mone^’^ Bttls, 32 ; power of con- 
stitutional change, 74 ; eonsti- 
^utiem and legislature, Apji. i ; 
foundation of colony, 276; early 
constitutional history, 291-2. 

Referendum, in Australia, 86. 

Regulation ])rovinces, in India., 52. 

Representative government, in 
colonies, 5 -7, 94, 197. 

Representative legislatun', defini- 
tion of, 239 ; may alter <ionsti- 
tution, 240. 

Reprieve, ]>rerogative of, no. 

Repugnancy, colonial law void 
for, 71, 1 21, 240, 27 J, 2S6. . 

Re.servation of Bills, 78, 113- 21, 
281. 

Reserve power of governor of 
colony, 104. 

ReTiident commissioner, 191. 

Resident, in British protcctomtes, 
173 - 

Resignation, of colonial member, 

6g. 

Re.sponsible government, 7-9; 
meaning of, 55 ; informal origin 
of, 56; origin of, in Canada, 57-9. 

Rupees, 29, 190. 

Rupei-t’s Jaind, 81. 

Russell, Earl, ^-8. 

Russia Company, the, 149. 

St. Helena, 198. 

St. Kitts, 97, 197. 

St. Lucia, 98, 197. 

St. Vincent, 98, 197. 

Sarawak, Biitish protectorate of, 

169-71, 195- 


Safk, subordinate to 38. 

•Scott, Mr. Hope, btP coiisuiar 
jurisdiction, 151 ; his report 
rejp-inted, 242 -'66. 

Sea fisheries, extra-territorial pro- 
ifection*of, 147. 

Seal-hunting, 26. 

Secrehvry of State, for the Colo- 
nies, 14; for India, 43. 

Selangor, 237. 

Self-governing colonies, ’the pro- 
blem stated, 54 ; re.s]ions1ble 
government, 55 ; its' in forma I 
origin, 56 ; its origin in C^mada, 
57-9; unwrittiui constitutional 
custom, 59 : rules as to money 
Bills, 60 ; statutory delinilions 
of position of executive, 61- 5; 
the IJjiper House, 66; the 
Lower lJoust\ 67 ; coiii])ansoii 
with imperial IVirliament, 68 ; 
limits to legislative power, 69; 
legislation must md. be extra- 
territorial, 69 71 ; nor repug- 
nant to laws of England, 71 ; 
power to make changi‘.s in con- 
stitution, 72 ; in Australia., 73 ; 
in New Zealand, 74 ; in Caiiiuhi, 
75; in Australian Comimm- 
weaUh, 76 ; power to vary con- 
stitut ion of ex»»ontivi*, 76 ; posi- 
tion of the Crown in legislation, 
77 ; assent of governor, 77 ; his 
veto. 78: reservation and dis- 
allowance,, 78 ; j>rii.ctieal limits 
on iin})e.ria.1 control, 79; feder.i,- 
tions within the empire, Hn; 
r)ominic)n of Canada, 81 ; par- 
liament of Canada, 82 ; govern- 
ment of provinces, 83 ; Austra- 
lian federation, 84- 6 ; the Com- 
mon wtuilth Act, 86 8 ; iip)>eals 
to Privy Couneil, 88- 9 ; f<Mh;ra- 
tions of Canada ari^ Australia 
coritnisted, 89 90. 

Semi- sovereign .states, 166-7. 

Senate, in Canada and Ausf ’ab'a, 

66 . 

Settled colf>nieH, 5, 95. 

Se3^chelles, severe* I from Mauri- 
tius, 98, 197. 

Shanghai, 163. 

Siam, consularjurisdict ion in, 162. 

Sierra Leone, irnpiirial Act for 
trial of otfenees in, 144, 197. 

Simon, , 1 . A., contributor of chap- 
ter iv, xxii. 

Simon’s Ba^', 21 

Slave trade, 28, 136, 174, 184. 
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Smuggling^ tHe Channel Islands/ 
39; Isle of Man, 40 ;c: 

' extra-territorial jurisdiction, 
147 ; in Africa, Orders in Coun- 
cil, 186. 

Social influence, of goT^emor'^of 
colony, 107. 

Socotra, 169, 173. 

Somali coast protectorate, 162, 
169. 

South Afi-ica, imperialv^ect for 
triai’of offences in,' 144 ; ‘com- 
mission^of High Coinmis^oner, 
233 “ 6 . 

South Austiulia, military force, 
20; constitutional position of 
executive, 65 ; power of con- 
stitutional change, 74; consti- 
tution and legislature, App. i ; 
foundation of colony, 276; early 
constitutional histoiy, 288-9. 

Southern Rhodesia Order in Coun- 
cil, 190-1. 

Sovereignty, limited to territory, 
123; division of, 153, 166, 179, 

^ ^55- 

Sphere of influence, defined, i. 

States, of Australian Common- 
wealth, 87-9. 

Statute law consolidation, xv. 

Straits Settlements, 95, 197 8. 

Subordinate legislature, 16. 

Suzerainty, 44. 

Tasmania, Defence Act, 20; con- 
stitution and legislature, App. i ; 
foundation of colony, 276, 
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